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Ad amicos idem quod ad omnes scribere. 


HAT antique roofs are those rising above yon 
solemn wood, which the setting sun gilds with 
its rays? asked a horseman, turning to his com- 
panion as they rode on an autumnal evening 
through a northern county of England. Is it 
a place inhabited, he continued, or only some 
ruin tenantless? That is the old hall about 

which you heard so much,. replied the other, when we were 

resting in the last town. Do you not remember how they 
talked of it sitting over the fire, saying that it reminded them 
of a certain old manor-house that they had seen near the town 
of Bergara, in the province of Guipuzcoa, which they said was 
remarkable as a specimen of the ancient Spanish architecture? 
[ said nothing then; but I know somewhat of its history. It 
is the ancestral mansion, still right firm and strong, though 
somewhat declined and time-worn, of a very ancient family that 
has ever remained constant to the Catholic Church. ‘There, 
within the limits of yon lime and stone, you find the long oak 
gallery, between which and your chamber you would lock care- 

fully the door, and draw the bolts too ; at least, if you felt as I 

did, after being recommended so to do by mine host, for the 

reason that its tenant for the night was far from the known. 

There you find too, the windy turret, the grim study, where all 

the pictures represent men who suffered either exile for their 

faith, or death—the hiding-place for priests, the dusty spear, all, 
in short, that you may have read of in other books. The pre- 
sent owner, left as a sample of manners that are daily perishing, 
lives solitary amidst all those memorials, having for his own 
room an immense austere chamber, where, if it were not for its 
old tapestry waving with the wind that penetrates through door and 
B 
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windows, every thing recalls the poverty and nakedness of St. 
Francis. When I first saw him he was kneeling in his own 
chapel. A Benedictine monk who served it lived in an upper 
apartment, which a holy jesuit before him had inhabited during 
thirty years. This lord of the manor is only known to the 
neighbourhood by his goodness to the tenants, and by his 
charities to the poor. 


“ His arms long hung up, and warlike spoyle, 
From all this world’s incumbrance he does himself assoyle.” 


We must: be changed into rain, some say, if we would 
penetrate into his towers, so careful is he not to dull his palm 
with entertainment of new-hatched acquaintances, 


“ His walk the woods, his sport some foreign book, 
His resting-place the bank that curbs the brook,” 


It is said that he is a man whose talk is of ancient times and 
‘ancient men, indicating what the Church calls the contempt 
rerum transeuntium ; that as Sidonius Apollinaris says of his 
friend, “ Illi bibliotheca fidei catholice perfamiliaris est* ;” that 
it is his maxim to reject as bad money all which is not stamped 
with the character of the tradition of the holy fathers, and that 
having been educated on the continent before the Revolution, 
and in a monastery, his memory can supply a rich feast of trea- 
sured observations, while the manners as well as the thoughts 
and doctrines of former times, are still to be found beneath his 
roof. Would you hear old histories of the persecutions of 
vatholics in England related as if from a domestic local tra- 
dition, embracing names, dates, circumstances, all with the 
exactness and freshness of one who had seen and heard the 
confessors and martyrs ? there is the man pacing to and fro the 
shady walk in the midst of those groves, who can satisfy you. 
Would you avoid hearing the new-fangled eulogies of old here- 
sies urged as if to efface all vestiges of the impressions which 
the long tragedy of the Anglican schism wrought upon the 
faithful Catholics who saw its rise and progress ? under that roof 
you are safe. No “foolish babbling of the ministers” would 
there reach you. And yet there would you find one, who though 
deeply versed in sacred erudition, brings it to bear on the 
passing events of the day with a simplicity of intention, a pre- 
cision, and an absence of pedantry, that can result alone from 
the love and benignity of a heart in which charity has perfected 
nature, Just in the least as in the greatest things, and uncom- 
promising in regard to his own obligations, there is one who 
still is always provided with an excuse for others, and an argu- 


* Lib. vii. epist. 9, 
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ment for admitting extenuations in their favour; one towards 
himself strict and severe, towards all the world besides, tolerant, 
patient, forgiving ; suspicious, or rather ignorant and unconscious 
of his own merits, full of childlike admiration for whatever he 
can interpret as estimable in others. One of those, I believe, as 
far as regards the world and its society, of whom the sacred text 
predicteth, saying, “ Sedebit solitarius, et tacebit ; quia levabit 
se supra se.” Probably too,a living instance of what Savonarola 
says, “in proportion as men cultivate the graces of contempla- 
tion, they choose a mode of life more and more simple, being 
content with fewer and fewer things, daily becoming more 
simple and retired, averse to living with the multitude, and 
earnest in seeking the flowery pastures of eternal life *.” These 
convictions and surmises need not be mistrusted, comrade, upon 
the score that friendship often makes the judgment swerve from 
exact truth; for though I have paced with him that walk along 
the moat, and heard many of his beautiful sayings, it is clear that 
in his eyes I am but a stranger, of a light age, come too late 
across his path to be much regarded, an intruder on his secrecy, 
perhaps ; who knows? at all events one to be forgotten as soon 
as the sound of his horse’s hoofs is lost in the avenue. 

But why gaze so wistfully towards the grove? Surely you 
cannot be one of the inquisitive persons that desire to visit him, 
who, like a hermit, leads therein his days? Of what interest 
could it be to you, O comrade, brought up as men are now 
brought up, © rpageic, SGevméo eiow dvdoec, otmeo sisi}, to hear 
the observations of such a solitary recluse, living in desolation 
there, unseen, unvisited, when you observe the fame and con- 
stant success of those with whom you may be said to live— 
those senators, those leaders of public opinion whose brilliant 
harangues you read every morning, while the conversations of 
the evening supply the comment of so many eloquent and 
enthusiastic admirers? The other continued to look thought- 
fully at the old hall: again and again did he look back as the 
horses carried them beyond the spot. More than once even, 
as if not satisfied with that intent observation, he looked at it, 
inverted with head bent downwards, like a boy who thinks a 
landscape that is so viewed more beautiful—by such silent and 
insatiate gaze, indicating clearly enough that he for one would 
gladly abdicate some of his supposed privileges, escape awhile 
from all the glory of this age, and penetrate into that sequestered 
dwelling to hear from an aged gentleman, “serving God thus 
after the old catholic manner,” as the poor English martyrs in the 
time of Elizabeth used to say, whatever deep piercing words he 
might choose to let fall. Nor, indeed, ought any one to wonder 

* Hier, Savon. Exposit. Orat. Dominicee, + Equit. 333. 
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at such a desire being manifested. For after all the delusive 
wanderings now of minds misguided, it is in the quiet observa- 
tion of beauty, harmony, truth, and justice, that men can find 
the food for which they instinctively crave ; and therefore, at 
times they may very naturally like to hide themselves in some 
forgotten spot like this, where they could escape from hearing 
these eternal contests, these revived errors, this empty bab- 
bling, or even, as the poet says, these thrones raised and 
battered down; these mournful liberties given and taken away ; 
this black torrent of laws, passions, and ideas, which spread over 
manners their invading flood ; these tribunes opposing as soon 
as reunited ; this flux and reflux of wave against wave ; this war, 
more and more implacable, of parties with power, and of power 
with parties; and all these rumours, these shocks, these cries 
which overpower every voice that would recall the ancient 
catholic civilization, and adore its peace. A dialogue resembling 
in part that traveller’s question, as above related, and its answer, 
might often, perhaps, be still heard in some parts, though we 
cannot hope that such an opportunity will be always within our 
reach. In former times, houses and lands of that character were 
less uncommon; but it seems very doubtful whether it will be 
possible much longer to find them any where. The light within 
those walls was then like that of an oil-dried lamp, whose life 
does fade away—now it is out; yes, while writing this very 
page, that time-bewasted light is burnt and done: the angel of 
death has visited them, and their good lord has departed to his 
rest. He left the world which he never loved at the fall of the 
leaf last autumn ; it was late in the evening when he expired; 
and certainly if ever the imagination could be excused for 
ascribing sympathy with men to walls, I think it would be on 
such an occasion as the interval between that departure and the 
next morning, when those vast apartments found themselves at 
last deserted by him who had passed within them nearly eighty 
years, of which the last forty were in religious solitude. Be 
that as it may, he died as he had lived, serenely, simply, without 
any parade of great words, as if there was any thing new to 
him in the emotions of that hour, but kissing the sign of his 
Redeemer’s wounds, as he lay on that same fair ancient bed on 
which his father died, but sanctified by the sacraments of the 
holy Church, but rich in that treasure, long amassing, which 
followed him to the other world, the faith of his heart and the 
prayers of the poor. To those who ever heard of him, he leaves 
an example, perhaps, too,—for what is the world without such 
images of living worth, the sentiment of being connected with 
this life by a shorter or a weaker chain. 

Reader, in whatever direction we look, the ruins of noble ages 
are disappearing fast. Each year some fragment falls. Under 
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such an impression, it is therefore natural to wish that there 
might be an attempt to contrive some means of possessing a 
source of interest, if not as great, at least analogous and less 
quickly perishable, by forming a book that might correspond 
with the mind and conversation of that representative of other 
times —a book in which, as in such a house, the noise of the pre- 
sent change-loving generation would be excluded ; so that, how- 
ever we might be disposed to admire or to disapprove of what 
now agitates the erowd, there would be here an absolute silence, 
if not a total ignorance, concerning it: a place in which we 
might find, as it were, chambers all strewed with rolls and 
records derived from ancient times ; some in long parchment, and 
worm-eaten and full of canker holes; others in clasped locks, 
breathing the peaceful thoughts of the illustrious men in days 
of yore: antique pictures, such as those I mean, that seem 
actually to place the dead again upon their feet, grand imposing 
figures like those portraits by Titian and Don Diego Velasquez 
de Silva: then stores of almost endless variety, accumulating 
from many ages—all things in disorder, perhaps, covered with 
dust and cobwebs, not the least trace of the art or desire of pro- 
ducing effect—“ Nostracisms and barbarisms,” as the author of 
the Rule of Hermits says, the reader will find in his work*, 
nevertheless, along with things foregone and mildewed heaps, 
much that is valuable, interesting, instructive, deeply affecting 
perhaps, capable of reviving long-banished and impressive 
thoughts, or of awakening curiosity to inquire respecting things 
that had been never learned. I may err; but methinks many 
would desire a book to which they could turn thus, as they 
would visit one of these old retired and half-forgotten mansions 
in the country, where no modern changes or frivolities have had 
influence or access ; full of ancestral traditions, ancestral faith, 
ancestral manners, nova ibi verba, quia vetusta, as Sidonius Apol- 
linaris sayst. Where are antique portraits, old manuscripts 
and fragments, piles of ancient things innumerable, showing a 
thousand moral paintings, which yield matter for reflection more 
pregnantly than words. The book, of course, would please not 
the million, it would be caviare to the general, who would recoil 
from it as they would turn away quite horror-struck on only 
peeping up the long solemn avenue that led to the old mansion 
from the farthest gate ; but there would be some whose judgments 
in such matters agree with mine, and with the young, who, on 
the contrary, moved partly, perhaps, by that sense inherent in 
our nature which prevented the Greeks from ever placing in 
their temples a representation of contemporary events, would 


* Regula Solitariorum, i. ap. Luc. Holstein. Codex Reg. 
+ iv, 3. 
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regard the plan of such a book as excellent, as they would feel 
the prospect of such a visit inspiring and delightful. The idea 
of a composition of this kind had grown familiar to the stranger 
who writes these pages. But circumstances at length permitted 
him to act upon it, at the same time suggesting the precise plan 
and matter which he has adopted in composing the present work, 
which may be called sylvam sermonis antiqui, like that of which 
Suetonius speaks. He loved woods. 


** Often he, as fayes are wont, in privie place, 
Did spend his dayes and lov’d in forests wyld to space.” 


Under the vast shade of branches, who, in fact, can be insen- 
sible to the charm of that silence, of those fretted vaults, of 
those umbrageous aisles, whether lighted by the cheerful beams 
of morning, or at the hour so sad and solemn, familiar to the 
~ reader of our old romance, as that when dog and wolf are undis- 
tinguishable. It is pleasant to be near such scenery, though 
only by remembrance, to fancy one’s self again beneath the 
archings of the grove 


“ Clad in cathedral gloom from age to age, 
Lighten’d with living splendours ; and the flowers 
Tinged with new hues, and lovelier upsprung 
By millions in the grass, 


On the elevated range which prematurely hides the setting 
sun froma city of France, whose ancient is better than its recent 
fame, and yet in which many of this age have followed gentle 
studies in their youth, there is a gloomy forest bearing the 
venerated name of the great saint, whose huge abbey towers 
still form one of its chief ornaments. With students of that 
land, which in days of yore the Bretons styled the country of 
forests, he often took an evening walk outside the gates, to gaze 
from a distance on that tranquil scene ; but during the summer 
months coming to reside at the very skirts of the wood, the 
stranger became familiar with many of its secrets. In the 
house where he was lodged, there was a small upper room 
of which the window received the light of the setting sun, 
and displayed in full beauty the vast undulating tract of the 
forest as far as the eye could reach. An old map of all its 
alleys, suspended there time out of mind, was the only decoration 
of that little delicious chamber, and on that map he used often 
to trace his walks, unravelling the intricate mazes through 
which he had wandered during the day. A certain Palmer-like 

uest one night, as he remained with him alone, observed that 
it would be well to draw out a map of the intellectual forest 
through which men travel from youth to age, noting each turn 
of the various tracks that predecessors, as if with human feet, 
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have worn, and showing how wonderfully nature has provided 
avenues and attractive openings to guide all pilgrims safely to 
their end. There was, besides, here a local peculiarity, which 
seemed to add a peculiar force to the suggestion ; for, far in the 
level forest’s central gloom was one bright spot where stood a 
convent, girt by asmooth sunny lawn, towards which innume- 
rable paths conducted from all sides the least practised wan- 
derer. Once a monastery of Augustine Friars, a holy sister- 
hood now possessed it; the lady abbess, an aged woman of 
noble blood, and of more noble mind, whose prayers were 
sought for by former emperors and more recent queens, had for 
her chaplain a real man of God, and now it is to be believed 
with Him, enjoying the peace he ever loved. Truly the house 
he lived in was a type of the serene interior world in which he 
spent his days; and may this passing tribute to his memory be 
received with indulgence, as part of the debt of friendship that 
is now sanctified by death. 

This ancient forest, this vast intricate labyrinth of boughs, 
through which were found so many paths proceeding from all 
sides, and yet all centreing thus in a religious house, seemed to 
the stranger to present a lively image of that mysterious ex- 
istence which the mortal race is leading upon earth; for so in 
the centre of the vast wilderness through which our spirits 
wander the Catholic church stands alone, with all ways con- 
centrating and meeting in it; along all of which signals and 
crosses have been set up to show how every path leads to it, 
even when men desire most to stray the farthest. The image, 
indeed, has been often used. In that most ancient monastic 
monument which is entitled Regula Magistri, the life of man is 
thus symbolically painted: “ from the stock of Eve and Adam 
generated we descend,” it says, ‘upon the way of this life, and 
taking the temporal yoke of a foreign existence, we perambulate 
the road of this world in ignorance and uncertainty. Suddenly, 
on the right hand, towards the east, we behold an unexpected 
fountain of living water, and to us hastening a voice comes crying, 
Qui sititis, venite ad aquam *. Whatis life ? asks the disciple, in 
an old chronicle, which seems to be a work of our Alcuin, who. 
to the question of Pepin, What is man? replied, “a passing 
traveller.” Life, answers the monk interrogated, is a forest, a 
wilderness through which man has to travel from youth to age. 


* Ut quondam Creta fertur Labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum ceecis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuisse solum, qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error *F.” 


* Apud Lue. Holstein. Codex Regularum, 
+ Ain, v, 588. 
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Thus far then the comparison is familiar, having been used by 
celebrated authors as by Don Juan de Mena, the Spanish Ennius, 
in his poem El Laberintho ; by Strengelius in the work through 
which he compares the dangers of the world, under diabolic 
seduction, to the frauds of the Egyptian Labyrinth * ; by brother 
Jerome Lauret of Catalonia, the monk of Mont Serrat, in his 
book entitled Sylva allegoriarum ; by Antonio de Escobar and 
Mendoza, and by many others ; but if we take advantage of the 
peculiar feature presented by this tract of the land of forests, 
where all ways converge in a centre representing that point to- 
wards which, as we shall prove, the human spirit tends, which 
the Greeks, as if endued with true knowledge, called rédoc, the 
last end, referable itself to nothing else, but to which all other 
things are to be referred, we shall find that it is in an especial 
manner one of those figures which St. Isidore says are of the 
greatest utility, by enabling men to explain things much more 
easily than by any other mode of discourse + ; that it induces a 
train of thoughts which may lead us far delightfully over ground 
abundantly fruitful in the riches of solid learning ; for it will 
not be useless or difficult to show how through this tangled 
forest of life, darksome and intricate as it may at first appear, 
there are innumerable roads which all conduct men to the citadel 
of truth, if they would only follow the directions afforded them 
on each side, reading the signals set up, as it were, by the hand of 
God, to direct the pilgrim wandering safe through every way, and 
then, that having such signals, it is not pardonable to go astray 
in this journey which may render us worthy of the eternal home. 

It shall be our object then, in the following books, to show, 
not only, as the historian says, “ that all those things for which 
men plough, build, or toil, obey virtue,” but that all words and 
scenes,—whatsoever may be spoken or beheld, the tastes, passions, 
prejudices, interests, .that sway each being, all sources of ideas, 
even to the weak touch that moves the finest nerve, and in one 
human brain causes the faintest thought, shall at some time 
or other wait upon her purposes in the highest religious accepta- 
tion of the term, either guiding or binding nien to the Catholic 
Church, where nought enters of what validity and pitch soever 
but falls into abatement and low price, being lost in the general 
effulgence. Some of the heathen philosophers taught, that who- 
soever would but use his ear to listen, might hear the voice 
of his guiding genius ever before him calling, and, as it were, 
pointing to that way which is his part to follow ; sounds which, 
it-is said, were really heard by the Apostle of Ireland, when in 


* Labyrinthi ab Aigyptiis structi fraudes cum mundi a diabolo 
seducti periculis collatee. 
+ D. Isidori De Summo Bono, lib. iii. 14. 
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a vision of the night, reading the word Hiberionacum, which 
occurred in letters given to him by one who said he came from 
thence, he thought that at the same moment he heard the voice 
of those who were near the wood of Fochlaid, in Tirawly, near 
the Western Ocean, who exclaimed, Rogamus te, sancte puer, ut 
venias et ambules inter nos ; which so moved him that he could 
read no more*.” Others, in unblessed ages, as the Stoics, ac- 
counted reason, which they called the Hegemonicon, to be the 
common Mercury conducting without error those that give 
themselves obediently to be led accordingly. But whatever 
inference a great English poet drew from such observations, 
those whom truth itself enlightens, believe for certain that there 
are express ministers sent from highest heaven to discharge this 
service to the sons of men, as St. Peter Damian and all the 
holy Fathers teach, following the sacred Scriptures f. St. Bene- 
dict, as Sigebert writes, going from Subiaco to Mount Cassino, 
wherever two ways branched off beheld two youths, whose 
office it was to direct him which to take. Many, clothed in 
simple human flesh, are made unconsciously to perform this 
angelic ministry ; and circumstances and objects of every form 
are employed to supply the place of living monitors: for no road 
of life, whether solitary or frequented, has been left without 
some influence to guide those who follow it to the Church of 
God, into which every stream of truth must empty itself, as doth 
an inland brook into the main of waters. If men while wander- 
ing on would only inquire for their true country, and evince the 
anxiety of Telemachus inquiring for his father, saying, 


+ , a” ~ nN OW ? , 
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they would not be left in long uncertainty ; for even in the ab- 
sence of living guides, they would be led to mark mute objects 
innumerable on all sides, which can supply the requisite direc- 
tion: in the moral forest, as in Shakspeare’s wood, the trees 
will serve as books ; and, as it were, on these books we shall find 
thoughts charactered, that every eye which looks shall see truth 
witnessed every where ; and, indeed, “ Why should a desert 
silent be ;” for it is unpeopled? No; tongues we find on every 
bough that solemn sayings show, not alone “ how brief >the life 
of man runs his erring pilgrimage,” but the far higher lesson 
expressed so comprehensively by Lopez de Vega, that “the 
wisest man goes astray when he takes a single step without 
God !” and that all steps are lost which lead us farther from that 


* Ogygia seu Rer. Hiber. Chronolog. P. iii. ¢. 85. 
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central glory where is the meeting of immortal ways. Through 
the dense obscurity of this forest, as St. Amedée de Hauterive 
says, “we shall be led by innumerable signals to discover the 
source of Divine grace, the Saviour of the nations, the star of 
Jacob, the pillar of truth ;” for truth speaks to us in every object 
in the way, and at every turn: “ Vocat per se Deus,” says St. 
Gregory, “ vocat per Angelos, vocat per Patres, vocat per Pro- 
phetas, vocat per Apostolos, vocat per Pastores, vocat etiam per 
nos, vocat plerumque per miracula, vocat plerumque per flagella, 
vocat aliquando per hujus mundi prospera, vocat aliquando per 
adversa*.” You see then how wide is the range allotted in this 
work for our thoughts and our observations. 

But let us observe more closely the resemblance which exists 
between this leafy labyrinth of France, with its convent in the 
midst, to which all its paths conduct, and the great obscure 
tract of life through which the human race is wandering; for as 
many several ways meet thus in one forest, as many fresh streams 
run in one self sea, as many lines close in the dial’s centre, so 
many a thousand actions, thoughts, and wishes end in one faith, 
and are all in it perfected and crowned: yes, truly, within the 
labyrinth of life there is a central point where peace divine in- 
habits, all rays diverging from that body in whose virtue lies the 
bearing of all that it contains. Through diverse passages this 
bright lamp of the world rises to mortals, “ and as the soul,” to 
use Dante’s words, “through members different yet together 
joined, in different powers resolves itself; even so the intel- 
lectual efficacy unfolds the goodness multiplied throughout all 
spiritual and material things, on its own unity revolving still.” 
The Divinity has been compared to a circle whose circumference 
is infinity, the centre being his goodness, every thing in the world 
revolving round it, and being directed to it as the rays which 
issue from one point—the Church, in which the Son of God 
incarnate dwells, might be expressed by this same image, and in 
the words of St. Bonaventura, which Pope Innocent III. uses 
in this very sense [, saying, “the centre is every where, and the 
circumference no where—immutable itself, all things are sub- 
jected to its purposes ; most perfect and immense it is within all 
things not included, without all things not excluded, above all 
things not elated, below all things not succumbent. Being the 
highest unity, it is all things in all things, though all things are 
many, and it is but one, to see which thus sacramentally con- 
sidered with the eye of faith, is to see all good.” In the words 
of a Roman author, which can be thus transferred, “ Sacer est, 
zeternus, immensus, totus in toto, immo vero ipse totum; extra, 
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intra, cuncta complexus in se: omnium rerum certus, et similis 
incerto ; for how can man know fully any thing, qui sui nesciat ; 
aut mens hominis videre, quee mundus ipse non capiat *.” 

Thus, in the spiritual geography there are columns of Her- 
cules, beyond which no one can ever pass ; for the Church of God, 
as a French author also observes, is for man both a centre and 
an horizon, placed at the last term of all calculation as eternity, 
at the last term of all love as life and beauty, at the last term of 
all thought as unity +. Such is the universal throne which faith 
erects, where many shapes one tribute ever bear; and of the 
Church we may say, in the words of the same Roman author, 
“ Furor est, profecto furor egredi ex ea, et tanquam interna 
ejus cuncta plane jam sint nota, ita scrutari extera.” “ In every 
order of things,” says Gerbet, ‘“‘ whatever is the centre manifests 
itself as such in a thousand ways ; every thing reveals unity, for 
all belongs to itt.” So the Catholic faith can easily be traced 
by only following the lines which diverge from it, thence origi- 
nating as all numbers ray from unity ; and even as Dante notes 
of the difference between what he beheld—where every one as 
more in number distant from the first was tardier in motion ; 
and that glowed with flame most pure that to the sparkle of 
truth was nearest, as partaking most of its reality; and that 
which contrariwise takes place in the sensible world, where di- 
vinity shows more in each round as each is wider from the 
centre} ; so where we might least expect to find the attraction 
of faith, as having strayed farthest, we may find its power at the 
greatest strength to bring back wanderers the longest and least 
extricably lost. The city of God in this respect resembles what 
the poet sings of 


“ Mille capax aditus et apertas undique portas 
Urbs habet ; utque fretum de tota flumina terra, 
Sic omnes animas locus accipit ille.” 


But let us 


“ Mark what radiant state faith spreads 
In circle round her shining throne.” 


For “ what can man desire that is not found in fullest perfec- 
tion there in God? If wisdom delight you,” continues St. 
Thomas of Villanova, “here is the wisest; if beauty, here is the 
most beautiful; if power, here is the most powerful; if glory 
and riches and pleasure, here are all these united in their true 


* Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 
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excellence*.” “If riches be loved,” says St. Augustin, “here 
they are preserved without danger; if honour be loved, here it 
is gained without partnership with the unworthy; if safety be 
loved, here it is possessed without risk of incurring loss; if life 
be loved, here it is found where it will endure for everf.” For 
as God in heaven is centre, yet extends to all{ ; so from Catho- 
licism radiates all that is true and just and beautiful ; while every 
object that reflects perfection leads the soul back to it as to that 
central point St. Hildergard beheld, at which finite forms touch 
the infinite. Rupertus compares it to that fountain in the midst 
of Paradise which irrigated the whole earth: “ Omnes aque 
‘potabiles atque salubres,” saith he, ‘ ubicumque fluant, vel unde- 
cumque appareant: de fonte Paradisi per occultos meatus origi- 
nem trahunt, et ex ejus dulcedine hoc habent, ut potabiles sive 
salubres sint.” 

We shall see how truly this observation may be applied to 
the Church in relation to all human arts and actions, and there- 
fore by what a powerful, though sometimes secret, attraction the 
pursuit of every laudable object, the practice of every virtue, 
and even the exercise of every faculty of our nature, leads to 
an appreciation of the divinity of the Catholic faith. 

“ The feet signify the affections,” says St. Amedzeus. We 
direct our steps as our will directs. The old poet said, and in one 
sense truly, that the word “loving” is the beginning of the evil: 


ard SIAO péy dorty adpxr) Tov KaKov§. 


It will be the object of this work to show, that in another and 
still wider sense the same word is the beginning of felicity, 
“Si poete dicere licuit, Trahit sua quemque voluptas, quanto 
fortius,” says St. Augustin, “‘ nos dicere debemus, trahi hominem 
ad Christum, qui delectatur veritate, delectatur beatitudine, 
delectatur justitia, delectatur sempiterna vita, quod totum Chris- 
tus est ||.” See, then, how many must be the openings through 
which the traveller catches a glimpse at the Catholic Church as 
he proceeds along the various roads of life, since the secret and 
mysterious laws of moral affinity are constantly employed in 
creating them, to whichever side he directs his steps. 

But here we are met by a sad reflection at the outset; for 
all follow not these straight and easy ways. On the contrary, 
many studiously avoid them, “ quasi,” to use Pliny’s words, “ non 
eadem questione semper in termino cogitationis occursura, 
desiderio finis alicujus.” Though it is true also that many who 
refuse for a long time to follow these converging lines, by their 
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side wanderings along the multiplicity of intercircles which are 
intersected by them, only learn to estimate the number of them 
more, till at length, moved hy grace divine, they come to the 
conclusion that can be expressed in words of greater assurance 
than those of Plato, where he said it is probable that the term 
where these roads all meet is the repose of the soul and the end 
of the journey*. That many, however, do choose long to 
wander vainly, and that many never find the clue, is indeed 
most certain; but the thought which leads me through this work 
is briefly this: to show that on every one of the roads of life, at 
every stage, in all conditions, and under all the varieties of 
impression which result from the different pursuits and studies 
of men, they have the Catholic Church standing in view, whe- 
ther near or at a distance, right before them, at which, if led by 
reason forward, they must arrive by as necessary a law as any 
which exists in geometry; but that those who choose not to 
recognise it may turn and strike off from the way on which they 
find themselves, hoping to lose sight of it on some other, though 
they are sure to be disappointed in their search for solid ground 
of doubt, or for involuntary ignorance, since from the next path 
they take there is the same bourn still plain to human intel- 
ligence, and so on in continued circling, changing one avenue 
for another, from childhood unto age, from age to death. 

“ There is delusion in the world, and woe, and fear, and pain.” 
“Tt is a wild and miserable world,” adds the same poet, “ thorny 
and full of care, which every fiend can make his prey at will.” 
But into this moral desert, where every thing is in disorder, 
confusion, chaos ; where actions and principles intertwine, blend 
together, become inextricable as branches and impervious under- 
wood in an immense primitive forest, the men of faith have 
indeed entered with axe in hand, and, following their Divine 
Master, have traced there on all sides distinct and sure paths, 
by which they guide us safely towards this centre inundated 
with light, where rises on a lofty and immovable rock the holy 
prize for which every human heart is yearning. These are the 
roads of which the sacred Scripture witnesseth, saying, “ Semita 
justi recta est} ;” “ Justum deduxit Dominus per vias rectas, et 
ostendit illi regaum Deif;” and also prophesied in the words, 
“ Heec erit vobis directa via, ita ut stulti non errent per illam ;” 
and also, “ Et erunt prava in directa; et aspera in vias planas{.” 
And yet to many “how this present world seems as the spot 
where mysteries converge, but to diverge afresh!” How comes 
it that so often each seems more like a man flying from some- 
thing that he dreads, as if from that fearful precipice which 
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Bossuet describes as the issue of the road of life, towards which 
the human race is forced to advance by an invincible force till 
it reaches the fatal brink, into which it at last falls, rather than 
one who seeks the thing he loves? It is that man may forget 
the end of his course, and then that the impulse given him to 
attain it will remain; and if he misemploys it, he uses it only to 
lead himself more astray, descending into deeper and deeper 
gloom*. It is that in the forest of life there are certain fearful 
springs, which make dizzy and insane those who quaff them; 
certain wild flames that lure the traveller on with treacherous 
dance till he is lost in the dark wilderness—error his guardian, 
and the night his bride; certain strange images that float before 
the soul of the wearied till he sleeps like Endymion; certain 
false guides that recommend fatal turns inte crooked paths; 
for, as St. Thomas of Villanova says, ‘while the paths of the 
just are straight, the impious walk in a circle, always proceeding, 
and never making any progress}.” The way of God is a straight 
way; and therefore, as St. Bruno remarks, the Psalmist prays, 
saying, “ Directum me fac in semita recta;” but the enemies of 
man ever strive to turn him aside into curved paths having no- 
issue, which only wind round and round the centre, and never 
join itt. Wandering on through the dark thickets, he crosses, 
it is true, at each step the straight, even paths to eternal peace ; 
but his will is not moved to follow them: the dark fiend there 
casts his shadow; still he turns right or left whither the wood 
is most obscure; and so walks round in error, often, alas! irre- 
parably lost, though still hearing on all sides the gracious calls 
from everything, as well as in silent books, which in their silence 
say more to the mind than thunder to the ear: and yet men 
listened not, nor listen; but walk darkling to their doom. 

“ © infinite centre,” exclaims St. Thomas of Villanova, “ infi- 
nite good, thence infinitely attractive, what can retard a creature 
capable of such good from rushing into thee! O the weight of 
sin which causes souls thus to recoil from their true centre! It 
is as great a miracle to see these souls suspended thus, detained 
from it by every breath of wind, as it would be to see rocks 
hanging in the air§.” Yet this miracle is beheld in each erring 
pilgrim through life’s enchanted forest, who follows false images 
of good. 


“ iterque 

Non agit in rectum, sed in orbem curvat eundem ; 
Ut volucris visis rapidissima milvius extis, 
Flectitur in gyrum ||.” 
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* Thus the wretched soul,” says St. Thomas of Villanova, “as 
no creature can suffice to her, wanders round in a circle, through 
each with great labour; as it is said of the wicked in the Psalm, 
‘Caput eorum circuitus eorum, and again, ‘In circuitu impii 
ambulant.’ As nature, indeed, tends to unity, so do all wills; 
but then, they being free, can turn whithersoever each desires, 
as there is not the same necessity in wills that there is in 
nature.” The human will, therefore, by error thus misguided, 
describes a circle, or, if converted only for a moment, concentric 
circles. 


“ Non secus ac liquidis Phrygius Meeander in undis 
Ludit, et ambiguo lapsu refluitque fluitque *.” 


The way is straight; the very essence of truth, as a great 
author says, is plainness and brightness; the darkness and 
crookedness is our own. The wisdom of God created under- 
standing fit and proportionable to truth, the object and end of 
it, as the eye to the thing visible. If our understanding have a 
film of ignorance over it, or be blear with gazing on other false 
glisterings, what is that to truth? If men would but purge with 
sovereign eye-salve that intellectual ray which God has planted 
in them, then they would discern the illumination of the pillar; 
and if no other cause forbad, its beams would ever be their 
guide. The notices, the signal-posts, as it were, in life’s forest, 
are found, as in the olive-groves of Valencia, at every turn, 
standing at the side of the road, and legible enough. 


“ Ne labyrintheis e flexibus egredientem 
Tecti frustraretur inobservabilis error.” 


But if men will not read them, or be directed by them, they 
are free to do so. The rabbins and masters of the law of Moses 
were not converted after seeing the miracles of the Messiah; 
and St. Matthew foliowed Him at the first word which he heard 
from his lips. 

Though we are pressed by time, let us observe in conclusion 
that human life was actually shown to Marina de Escobar in 
mystic vision as resembling a journey through such a region as 
I have been describing. ‘“ Here,” she says, “ were many roads 
and paths, some wide and straight, leading directly upwards to 
a delicious plain; others narrow and winding in different direc- 
tions, branching off on all sides into innumerable intricate tracks. 
‘See,’ said an angel to me, ‘the diversity of ways which God 
employs for directing souls to their salvation. On that straight 
way yonder, which represents the divine law, I was lately guiding 
one that God committed to me; and it proceeded for some time 
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safely, till it came to that narrow defile, which signifies a great 
perfection; and then it descended by that crooked path which 
you observe. Then I succeeded in leading it back; but the 
demon tempted it again to escape from me, and so it turned 
down to that marsh, where it engulfed itself; but I drew it out 
and cleansed it, and again led it back to penitence ; and then 
God gave it such strength that it proceeded unfalteringly up 
those steep sides which you see there; and then it came to the 
narrow path of contemplation, by which it proceeded along those 
strange unknown ways which God alone understands; for no 
one can tell whither they lead, or where they end, further than 
that they pass through solitude to God. But know, that many 
souls whom we lead through these scenes perish by persisting in 
following tracks which only bewilder and deceive*.’ ” 

Among the books of Raymond Lully we find “ Liber de Viis 
Paradisi et Viis Inferni.”. These ways are thus multiplied, we 
might almost say, to infinity; but all of them are reduced by 
St. Bonaventura to two, of which he thus mystically writes : 
“To the two eternal manors of which St. Augustin speaks there 
is approach by two journeys: to the first we arrive by the 
investigation of reason with love; to the second by damnable 
omission with grief. Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the way in 
which we go, the truth to which we come, and the life in which 
we shall remain, shows us both manors and the two journeys: 
the one intrinsic and secret and eternal in Himself, because He 
is the country and habitation of the soul; the other extrinsic 
and without Himself, which is the eternal exile of the soul, where 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth. The journey to the first 
manor is by the multifarious ways of access to Himself; that to 
the second, by the multifarious ways of departure from Him- 
selff.” It shall be my endeavour in the course of this work to 
show, by passages extracted from ancient books, what are the 
journeys by which the human spirit proceeds and arrives at that 
intrinsic secret and eternal manor, and to point out how many 
of these converging paths the pilgrim has crossed, having at 
each intersection guidance afforded to the centre, which, if fol- 
lowed, would have led him to it from the first. We shall find, 
however, that even while resisting the central attraction, and 
forcing, as it were, a passage from it through the entangled 
thickets of error, there will be still some openings at his side to 
direct him back to the beauty that he flies from. Moreover, 
we shall find that with a good intention it may be even some- 
times well, for the purpose of exploring the immensity of truth, 
to take, as it were, the side-alleys or by-ways which branch off 
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from the main roads, looking so solemn and inviting to the 
fancy ; for by keeping in memory the direction of the principal 
lines, there will be so little risk of losing the way while we 
acquire experience of mysteries, that, as Autolycus sings, even 
when we farthest wander here and there, we then shall, by 
reason of that acquirement, most go right. But whether we 
follow the direct avenues, or strike off with prudence into these 
by-ways, we shall come to the conclusion that all roads through 
the intellectual or the spiritual forest can lead men, under  celes- 
tial guidance, to the source and summit of perfection, which is 
faith in the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. “ Multis 
viis ad Deum tenditur,” as Cassian says. We shall observe how 
even the saints, separated often during the journey, found them- 
selves together at the end; and therefore we shall learn never 
to censure those who pursue a different path from ours, or to 
become discontented with our own*. Thus vast is the region 
through which we now are about to direct our course. “ Though,” 
as Sir John Maundeville says, “troweth not that I wil telle you 
all the townes and castelles that men schulle go by; for than 
sholde I make to large a tale.” The main roads and many of 
the side-alleys I will show which lead through life’s forest to the 
Church; and “ with all helpful service I will lead ye where ye 
may more near behold what shallow-searching books have left 
untold, and what contemplative men full oft, amidst these shades 
alone, have sat to wonder at and gaze upon.” 


* Sunt quibus unum opus est intactze Palladis arces 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare.” 


The attractions of the Church shall be my theme. Her worth 
I will essay to celebrate ; and so “attend ye towards her glit- 
tering state :” though all I can is nothing to her, whose worth 
makes other worthies nothing, she being herself alone. It is 
through her woods that we shall wander, where as on the luxu- 
rious banks of rivers in the new world we may behold, suspended 
on the course of waters, grouped on rocks and mountains, dis- 
persed in valleys, trees of all forms, of all colours, of all per- 
fumes, mixing, growing together, and mounting into the air to 
heights which fatigue and baffle vision. “For,” as St. Thomas of 
Villanova says, “the Church, having to keep up on earth a 
perpetual fire, that of charity, must needs possess for this pur- 
pose vast forests. ‘Truly these are not wanting to her. She 
has immense woods where she cuts down daily; and such is 
their density and extent, that they can never be exhausted. 
She has the vast wood of creatures, the wood of the Scriptures, 
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the wood of examples, daily rising up in the Church. She has 
fuel in abundance ; but the fire only God can give*.” 

The past therefore shall rise, and we shall behold the present. 
For the world in all its immensity and variety is comprised 
within the forest of the Church containing those trees of life, 
each tree bearing such precious fruits which Antonio de Escobar 
so carefully describest. There are, as a recent author says, fine 
views on this side, and castles on that : mountains worth climbing 
here, and rivers sweet to trace there; memorials of old ruined 
empires, and old wise books, and picturesque old cities ; and it 
is not, as the same author says, that ‘they lie off the road”— 
they are on the thoroughfare; and it is profitable to examine 
them. Of forests, men have written histories, poems, romances, 
and records in various forms, as in the latest instance perhaps to 
which the forest of Frétoy has given rise. This forest of the 
saint, combining, as I have shown, so many features peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose of supplying symbolical instruction as a 
silva vite, or reductio mentium in fidem, shall be the subject of 
my investigations. Father Constantine de Barbangon, the 
Capuchin, wrote a book entitled, “ Les Secrets Sentiers.” Here, 
too, we shall have to explore the sweet delightful secrets of 
those interior roads on which we shall meet with divers pilgrims 
who will make us acquainted with various histories from the 
olden time. I shall not begin as the Cyclic :poet formerly, 


“ Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum 7 


but this I may say, referring to the books written in days of 
yore, I will sing the man 


* Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 


This course leading us mysteriously and ideally through the world 
as through an immense forest, to mark the attractions of faith which 
draw men to the meeting of its ways, will present both reasons 
and examples, conformable to the practice of St. Augustine, who 
says, “ Ratio exemplis anteponenda est, cui tamen et exempla 
concordant. Ecce rationem dedimur, addamus et exempla rationi 
concordantia.” If any should object to the blending of light 
with serious things, the apology is furnished by the most serious 
themselves. Dom. Benard, we read, insisted on the importance 
of adding poetry, history, and all that is designated by the title 
of humanities, to the scholastic theology, which, he observes, 
would otherwise be tasteless, though excellent. ‘“ These scho- 
lastic volumes of some Spaniards,” he says, “are used like old 
armour all rusty, which on rare occasions indeed are taken down’ 
and buckled on to save a life in sudden danger, but which the 
moment after are replaced on the peg to hang there again 
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unnoticed*.” “ Since in this miserable life,” says the rule of 
blessed Célred, “ there is nothing stable, nothing constant, man 
cannot remain long in the same state; and therefore while we 
live it is necessary that our minds be fed with a certain variety +.” 
Nevertheless the work will still seem but a collection of extracts 
from the ancient books, which is all that I desire it to be. ‘“ Non 
enim nostra,” as St. Bruno says, “sed sanctorum verba narrare 
debemus, et non ea que trahamus de corde nostro, sed que 
hauriamus de fontibus Israel {.” When there is need of a digres- 
sion, I shall follow the manner of a river, as the author of the 
rule of solitaries says, “ For when a river flows down a vale, if 
it should meet lateral valleys it will turn into them; and not 
till they are filled will it return to.its own channel §.” So here 
there will seem to be many strange meanderings. Journeying 
through this forest, we shall now and then, perhaps, pick up 
among the leaves of other generations some merely curious 
object that we did not expect to find. It will be on our path 
as it were under a tree, like a dropped acorn. But if some are 
too proud or stiff to play thus with a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles, they need not stoop. Let them pass on. As 
Sir John Maundeville says, “ Whoso that wole may leve me rif 
he wille ; and whoso wille not, may chuse.” But I must have 
liberty withal, as large a charter as the wind, to blow on what I 
please. Only take our good meaning; for, as Mercutio says, 
*“* Our judgment sits five times in that ere once in our five wits.” 
As in the old towns of the middle ages we find that each inha- 
bitant seems to have studiously provided for himself a house, 
which, by its sculptured imagery, or mystic paintings, or devout 
inscriptions, might bear witness to his faith, and even to the 
caprices of his particular genius ; so in the ancient city of letters 
it may be well to contribute books which, as dwellings of the 
mind, may serve to arrest the curious wanderer of future times 
by their character of individuality, however grotesque, combined 
with stedfastness in the common faith. 

“ The nightingale himself,” as Landor remarks, “ takes some- 
what of his song from birds less glorified ; and the lark, having 
beaten with her wing the very gates of heaven, cools her breast 
among the grass. The lowlier of intellect may lay out a table 
in their field, at which table the highest shall sometimes be dis- 
posed to partake.” 

‘In all discourse,” says Plato, “and in every thing with which 
the voice is concerned, there is a prelude or preparatory exercise, 
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mpooipia. We see that this holds in music; and so it should be 
with laws. There ought to bea prelude to each to prepare 
men for feeling its wisdom*.” ¥ 

As far as this course is concerned, I should be inclined to 
claim an exemption, and penetrate at once into the forest with- 
out any further digression, but that a sense arising from personal 
considerations seems to require an apology in reply to a graver 
objection that might consistently be advanced against it. And 
as the Abbot Joachim observes, “Sanius in libri hujus stadio 
currimus si de via prius scandalorum lapides colligamust :” for 
though it would be better in general for me to put on Pluto’s 
helmet, and speak of myself only as “ the stranger,” following him 
who uses the term Athenian to signify himself, it is true that 
there is a promise elsewhere registered to write no more ; and 
some may with impatience now remind me of it; but not to 
urge the poet’s plea, that new thoughts change our first 
thoughts : 


— Boorotow obdév tor’ amwporor, 
Wetos yao 1 'rivora thy yvounvt; 


I reply, with the Christian poet, who to his Apollinaris says, 
*« Tanquam sterilis arbor, cum non habeam opera pro pomis, 
spargo verba pro foliis § ;” for, as St. Giles says, “ Quanto magis 
homo est plenus vitiis, eo magis est necessarium de virtutibus 
loqui ; sic enim ex frequenti colloquio de virtutibus, facile indu- 
citur homo ad amplexum illarum ||.” At that time the compiler 
of a long history, at length terminated, might naturally complain 
with the old poet of the mysteries, and say— 


“ Més je sui d’escrire lassez 
De pascience et de pitié 
De charité et d’amistie, 
Et de sens et d’umilite 
De foi et de misericorde 
Assez plus que ne vous recorde.” 


And yet, after the lapse of a few years, leisure, too, being 
granted, with advantages of rare books perhaps, picked up often 
by strange adventure beyond the seas, which others would have 
better used, he might naturally desire again to recur to his 
former employment, and attempt to arrange in some sort of 
order the scattered fragments with which subsequent reading 
had supplied him in lieu of his earlier stores, consumed by fire 
when the house which he inhabited, with all that it contained of 
manuscripts and paintings, became the prey of flames that were 
not due to accident or chance. To some, time is wanting ; 
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others are wanting to time. Yet it is said that every one should 
contribute somewhat to the great cause in which all should hold 
themselves enlisted ; and though in this age, when all things are 
become so wild and fearful on the distracted earth, it is natural 
for some to seek retreat, and resolve to finish, as a great French 
writer says, ‘sans avoir déballé,” for me, already deprived of the 
peaceful dignity to which others by their silence can lay claim, 
perhaps, as Diomede said, it would not be fair to decline the 
task— 
ért pou pévocg Eumeddy sori ™, 


The times, propelling a wide stream of fury against all that was 
called happy or peaceful, may little suit such childlike wander- 
ings ; but, as our old poets say, 


“ What have we to do with the times 2? we cannot cure ’em: 
Let them go on*+.” 


All I suppose need not lend a hand to confound and to destroy, 
exclaiming, “ Down!” But it is still the Corinth of Jupiter, 
as the Megarians cried ; the subject is ever still the same! And 
I hear the complaint of Ulysses to Alcinous— 


Ti Tor TAOE pvOoAOyEtw 5 


For all this has been treated of before— 


éyOody O& pou éoriv, 
Attic agilnrwe eionpiva puOodroysvart. 


And as Origen says, instructing orators, ‘ Men should deliver 
what is new, and not repeat matters on which they have already 
treated§.” True: this book, I fear, is as an ancient tale new 
told, and in the last repeating troublesome. Nevertheless, to 
such objections there is an answer by the great Escobar. “ The 
process of dying wool,” saith he, “ which is repeatedly steeped 
in the same colours in order that the tint may remain, will ex- 
emplify what I intend in this present act ; for St. Chrysostom 
had used the same image, adding, ‘ It is necessary that our minds 
in the same manner should be steeped over and over again in 
the same words that our ancient opprobrium may be effaced, and 
that we may be clothed with the new beauty ||.’” Besides, to 
meet another charge in close alliance with the last, let us hear 
what the great Abbot Rupert says in the preface to one of his 
divine books: “I heard an objection to my writings which 
made me think of the ancient history that relates the result of 
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the offerings to Moses, to whom it was then said, ‘ Plus offert 
populus quam necessarium est ; oblata sufficiunt et superabun- 
dant.’ In this manner,” he continues, “ I hear it said, ‘ This 
man writes what is not necessary. The saints wrote. The 
writings of the saints suffice and superabound. We are not able 
to read what the saints have written, without referring to what 
this unknown person sends forth.’ With these objections I was 
wholly possessed until you, my friend and patron, came to 
encourage me with words of indulgence*.” 

The apologies, however, of such men I am aware cannot be 
urged without ridiculous presumption in defence of such a work 
as this, which can claim no merit but that of having originated 
perhaps in the desire of immortal things; and therefore I seem 
left as before without a reasonable reply. Perhaps the shortest 
and least apologetic answer will therefore be the best. “ Aggre- 
diemur alia, quoniam quiescere non possumus}.” I only wish 
it might be truly registered as implying what should move us all, 
the wise and simple, the hoary-headed and the boy, I mean—and 
I almost dread to inscribe such words on my unworthy page— 
the love of Jesus and of Mary. To you, reader, however 
assuredly, on every ground, unfeigned, though unsatisfactory 
apologies are due: only extend to me what the poet asks for 
himself, forgetting my former trespasses— 


“ Tu quoque de nostris releges quemcumque libellis 
Esse puta solum : sic tibi pluris erit.” 


Although, reader, elsewhere we multiplied extracts from 
ancient Catholic authors, of which the present work will be 
chiefly composed, “ Tamen,” to use Cicero’s words, “‘ conducere- 
arbitror, talibus aures tuas vocibus undique circumsonare ; nec 
eas, si fieri possit, quidquam aliud audiret.” 

But enough of this. Let us now penetrate, as the great 
Calderon de la Barca says, “through the narrow roads of the 
confused labyrinth of human life,” and mark how many signals 
have been set up by the hand of God at every turn and inter- 
section of its ways, to lead back through the world’s wilderness 
long-wandered man safe to eternal paradise of rest. 

* To these walks on the journey of eternity,” says St. Bona- 
ventura, describing the order of his itinerary, “our spirit is 
amorously invited and encouraged by God, who offers Himself 
as our companion on the way ; for He is the way by which we 
should go, as Isaiah saith, ‘ Hee est via, ambulate in ea.” For 
thus the Spirit heareth. Come, my beloved, begin with thirsty 
longing for eternal things, which answers to the first stage of 
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right intention. Let us enter on the plain by devout medita- 
tion of eternal things, which constitutes the second journey. 
Let us range the valleys by limpid contemplation of eternal 
things, and so accomplish the third journey. Let us rise early 
to fulfil the fourth by the inebriating love of eternal things. 
Let us observe if the vines have flourished by the spreading 
revelations of eternal things, which corresponds to the fifth 
journey; and provide that the flowers bear fruits by the experi- — 
mental foretaste of eternal things, according to the sixth jour- 
ney ; and that the harvest of virtues may clothe the hills by the 
deiform operation of eternal things, which completes the seventh 
journey. Thus man will enter the house of his eternity, in 
which, as the author ‘ De Spiritu et Anima’ says, there will be 
a manifest vision, full cognition, true love, firm conjunction, un- 
divided society, perfect similitude and life, blessed for ever and 
ever through all the eternal years. But the order and sweet- 
ness of these things being partly enjoyed with foretaste by the 
spiritual travellers, they run on quicker, till at length they are 
dissolved and for ever fixed in the eternal rest of that beatitude ; 
to which house of eternity may his hand guide and conduct us, 
who is the one and triune God blessed for ever. Amen*.” 

To one or other of these seven ways leading to eternity may 
be referred all the roads and by-paths which are to be followed 
in this peregrination: therefore I cite this passage to indicate 
the general direction given to it, and also to convey some idea 
of the interest that may belong to a spiritual journey, that so L 
may win favour in proposing mine. I call it by an humble 
title, borrowed from an image more familiar to poor wood-cutters 
and obscure wandering youths than to philosophers, adopting 
the figure styled by the old grammarians in their simplicity 
tapinosis, which, say they, “is an unpretending way of express- 
ing a great thing, as when the sea is called a stream ;” for I 
have remarked the saying of the Abbot Rupert, “that this trope 
shotld above all be used in works of a kind like the present, 
where no words are capable of expressing its object, and that in 
the deficiency of words the plan of choosing such as are mani- 
festly the most inadequate will edify the studious mind f.” 
Besides, as Pliny says, “ Res ardua, vetustis novitatem dare, 
novis auctoritatem, obsoletis nitorem, obscuris lucem, fastiditis 
gratiam, omnibus vero naturam, et nature sue omnia.” Such 
is the temerity of my enterprise : me non peenitet nullum festi- 
viorem excogitasse titulum. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ROAD OF CHILDREN. 


ust over a long line of eastern hills peeps the 
first faint smile of morn; and we take our way 
beneath the forest’s solitude, intending to 
survey life’s varied wandering and the many 
ways through which the mind of man is led to 
discern the bright citadel of truth, whither as 
= to a central point all wishes tend, while still 
opposing passions and external wiles are leading it astray; and 
as a woodman when he comes into the thick-grown forest of Ida 
casts his eyes on every side to determine the spot where he will 
first begin to labour, though he has abundant supply on all sides, 
so do I look around through this immense and intricate region 
to fix upon a point of departure where our observations may 
most advantageously commence. Perhaps we should be guided 
in the first instance by the natural order of time, and take the 
instance of childhood’s views as presenting the first of these 
avenues, through which the soul is lovingly invited to pass with 
right intention in a straight and happy course to its glorious and 
eternal end. Sweet is the announcement that we enter on the 
road of children. Even in the natural forest it can attract, like 
that of Fontainbleau, by its desired fountain, its rock of the 
two sisters, and the friendly hill. The spirit’s first amaze on 
entering this probationary wilderness is a theme removed be- 
yond our investigation; we only know that it is expressed in 
cries. 

As we advance, joy and fear are the first impressions, as if 
caused by the sublime silence and the solitary horror of an um- 
brageous forest, and all “that chequers the phantasmal scene that 
floats before our eyes in wavering light.” When Hagar, after 
wandering with her child in the wilderness of Bersabee, at 
Jength, when the water was exhausted, laid him under a tree, 
and withdrew a short distance not to see him die, and lifted up 
her voice and wept, we read that God heard the voice of the 
boy*. The cries of infancy are thus heard by Him who under- 
stands best what they signify. ‘‘ They mean,” we may easily 
suppose, what the good St. Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, says 
so beautifully of himself, « Blind and weak, from the desert of 
Idumea, I seek my eternal country, Jerusalem. Therefore 
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stretch I forth my hands to thee a suppliant that I may he led 
in safety, and preserved from the dangers which infest the 
way.” 

The starlight smile of children, answering the sweet looks of 
women, suit well the murmur here of the unrepining brooks— 


* And the green light, which shifting overhead 
Some tangled bowers of vines, around me shed.” © 


Let us follow them, sleeping in arms ere the end of each day’s 
wandering, watched over by bending angels, who kiss their little 
hands, and weep perhaps when on their candid brows anxiety 
would write to-morrow. 

In all ages, men of observing and contemplative mind have 
been struck with the mysteries of childhood. “ Facile est hanc 
cernere in primis puerorum actatulis,” says Cicero, “ quamquam 
enim vereor ne nimius in hoc genere videas; tamen omnes 
veteres philosophi ad incunabula accedunt*.” The Persians, 
indeed, so far from studying infants in the cradle, would not 
even see their own children before they had attained their 
seventh year ; in order, said they, that they might not grieve if 
they should lose them early t+: but with the mysterious affinity 
between childhood and whatever was most divine in human 
thought, the whole ancient world seems sufficiently impressed. 
The stern Stoics themselves, seem on the point of dissolving at 
the image of the graces of first youth, which they styled the 
flower of virtue f[. 

Cicero appeals to the testimony of children to prove the 
justice of what he has laid down, to show “ Omnia hausta e 
fonte nature § ;” and Plato in his laws pursues the same line of 
argument. “If children,” he says, “be taken for the judges 
here, would they not declare in favour of this opinion ?—would 
not the suffrage of the young be given so —— ||?” Fortitude 
and a horror of injustice, say Roman authors, can be learned 
from Cato’s questions when a child, seeing the heads of the 
proscribed in the hall of Sylla, and asking Sarpedon his tutor why 
there was no one to kill the tyrant. ‘ What more admirable!” 
exclaims the Pagan historian ; “the boy did not fear the con- 
queror in his presence. If Marius had been in his place, he 
would have thought more of flight than of achieving the death 
of Sylla.” Hence, in the judgment of the ancients {, the dignity 
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of the task which consisted in developing the faculties of child- 
hood, as when the poet says— 


“ Hoe quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis balba senectus *.” 


And, in fact, whenever nature was not systematically opposed, 
all history attests the influence exercised by children. Sergius 
Galba was about to be condemned, when the sight of his little 
children weeping moved the Roman people to acquit him, 
mercy, not equity, deciding the case; the acquittal, which could 
not be pronounced on the score of innocence, respectui pue- 
rorum data est. Similarly Aulus Gabinius, having only the lictor 
_ and the dungeon before his eyes, owed his deliverance to the 
interest excited by the view of his son prostrating himself at 
the feet of his accuser f. 

Some few of the Pagan philosophers themselves seem to have 
felt “how solemn a thing it is to keep company with little chil- 
dren, so lately arrived, as it were, out of another world and 
from God’s neighbourhood, who are now in that wonderful 
state, as a modern author says, wherein we were once, and did 
not, alas! comprehend it, till it had slipped away from us ft.” 
They seem to have recognised, in other words, that there are 
avenues to truth naturally opening at the first steps in human 
life, through the sensibilities and undeveloped intelligence of 
the child. But not to linger at our first setting forth amidst 
the darkness of heathenism, let us observe how prodigiously 
these mystic avenues were widened and multiplied, when the 
darkness of paganism, with its obstructions and delusions, had 
passed away, and left the forest wholesome. 

The Catholic religion invests childhood with the sweetness 
and sanctity of a religious mystery, placing it in the number of 
those which men contemplate as joyful on the beads ; and hence 
the new device of love to succour infancy, in France is called, 
not the cradle, but the crib, as if each new babe by the choice 
which the Church reckons on in its baptism, was really another 
Christ. 

Taking our way over heathy paths through the vast shade o 
a strange forest, if by chance we meet some little Iulus, and in- 
quire from him the distance to a given point, he will probably 
represent it as farther than an older person would report it to 
be from the place which we have reached; but in this moral 
wilderness the parties will exchange answers ; for to the early 
age of man, the way to his true centre is the nearest. In life’s 
first walk, as in the gardens of Armida, blossoms and fruit 
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abound at the same time: grace seems to be the act of nature 
herself, so exquisitely is the wild and cultivated united. Marina 
de Escobar, when only three years of age, used to be heard 
repeating, “I love God more than my father, and mother, and 
aunt, and all things else ;” and she used to place herself in secret 
corners of the house, or field, and say, “that she would find 
God, who was her life, in solitude *.” 


‘‘ Thus did she kneel, lisping sacred names 
And looking, while her hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 

Like a stray babe of Paradise, 
Just lighted on the flowery plain, 
And seeking for its home again !” 


A child born of Catholic and pious parents in a land of faith, 
is like guileless Adam in the groves of Paradise— 


“Oh ! the joy 
Of young ideas, painted on the mind 
In the warm glowing colours fancy spreads 
On objects not yet known; when all is new 
And all is lovely: he looks around, and 
Lo, as if return’d to Eden bowers, every thing is very good.” 


For all things are seen with the redeeming light of Christ’s 
cross and passion. Wheresoever he lifts his eyes the holy 
cross or other symbol of our faith presents its gleam or shadow, 
and as the poet wishes, mingles with his dreams, drawing him 
up by silent power to the felicity of heaven. 

History relates that a father obliged to leave his child often 
in its cradle, used to put in its hands to amuse its eyes some 
flowers ; the child loved to consider these odoriferous and 
varied forms; but the first impressions exercised on it a slow and 
mysterious action, which only increased with age, and this child 
which played with flowers became the celebrated Linneus. 
Thus does the perfume which escapes from the symbols, man- 
ners, and minds of catholicity, insinuate itself into the young 
heart, and diffuse in it secretly the divine germs, which Jater 
expand with the warmth of faith into the beauties of a serene 
and holy existence. Truth comes to it in the persons of venerable 
and beloved priests, “ inclining to the lowest child of Christ the 
fruits from heaven’s third height themselves have won ;” in the 
smiles of its mother, in the sound of the cheerful or solemn 
bells, in every thing that it sees and hears: for though the 
sense of divine things is so profound, that one may dig for ever 
without coming to the roots, their fruit is so near us that we 
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have not to raise our arm to gather them*.” Thus nourished 
are those first affections, those shadowy recollections, which, be: 
they what they may, are yet the fountain light of all our sub- 
sequent days; which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
nor all that is at enmity with joy, can utterly in after-life 
abolish : for the heart loves them to the last, whatever inter- 
venes between us and our childhood’s sympathy, still reverting 
to what first caught the eyet. The young stranger accepts 
from the Church whatever she presents to him— 


“ Dona parentis 
Miratur, rerumque ignarus, imagine gaudet +.” 


The child that cannot tell what he would have, will kneel 
and hold up hands for fellowship; and then, exclaims a recent 
poet, what a look is that! “ When fresh from sleep with lips of 
artless modesty and joy, it lisps a hymn not understood by its 
own self, but duteously learnt in simple faith.” He cites a 
child that sung the Alma Redemptoris, and then adds— 


“ This Latin knew he nothing what it said ; 
For he too tender was of age to know ; 
But to his comrade he repair’d, and pray’d 
That he the meaning of this song would show, 
And unto him declare why men sing so.” 


But children often know more than they themselves suppose ; 
and well might the French poet say, “‘ Let us not silence those 
sublime voices—let us leave those children on their knees—we 
have need that childhood should pray thus for us all.” “J 
remember,” says Marina de Escobar, “that when I was a little 
girl, and did not know what was meant by mental prayer, I used 
to eee with great emotion the mysteries of the life of 
Christ §.” 

“T call education,” says Plato, “the virtue shown by children 
when the sentiments of joy or sadness, of love or hatred, which 
rise in their souls are conformable to order, without their being 
able to render an account of it; though when reason comes to 
their aid, they can render an account of the good customs to 
which they are formed: and it is in this harmony between cus- 
tom and reason that virtue consists, airijcg 1) Evpowvia, Zip- 
maca pév, aosry ||. The Christian philosophy proceeds on the 
same principle which the profoundest wisdom of the ancients 
thus anticipated. Such is the dignity and joy of childhood’s 
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faith, which manhood’s wisdom needs to keep alive, a spirit of 
wondering simplicity, that is delighted with all the types it finds 
on earth of heaven, and which maturer wisdom has only to 
ratify and admire; as even a poet in his wanderings lost, is 
able to recognise, exclaiming— 


*O sweet morning dream, I pray, 
Pass not with the matin hour : 
Charm me: heart and tongue allay, 
Thoughts that ache, and eyes that lower. 
From the fountain to the shrine 
Bear me on, thou trance divine ; 
Faint not, fade not on my view, 
Till I wake and find Thee true *.” 


Qui mane vigilant ad me, invenient me. In the house of al! 
other princes, continues Antonio de Guevara, it is the custom 
never to open to early visitors, but persons must come after 
noon ; whereas this verse shows us that those who would trans- 
act business with Jesus Christ, should repair to Him at the 
dawn of their existence, and seek Him from their birth. O my 
God, my God, I confess it is true, non vigilo at te diluculo ; but 
on the other hand, Lord, thou wilt not deny that I have been 
from my birth a Christian, and that ever since I have had any 
memory, I have named myself always thinet. That there are 
mystic apertures to children through this life’s dark-tangled 
labyrinth, enabling them to see divine truths by a process inex- 
plicable, no one in more observing ages had any doubt ; and, in 
fact, of such guidance there are traces still, of which the stranger 
could himself largely speak. But waving matters that might 
seem to indicate parental fondness, let us hear allusion to a 
memorable history of which we shall know more hereafter. In 
the street of Condal at Barcelona, at the old palace of the 
counts, is an ancient stone figure of a nurse with a child, and a 
man at their feet who looks at the child. This represents the 
history of brother John Guerin, a hermit of Montserrat, in the 
cloisters of which monastery there is an old picture of the same, 
with an inscription in Gothic letters in the Catalonian tongue, 
dated 1239. The penitent, kept as a savage or almost wild 
animal in the count’s stables, was at length discovered by the 
child, who said to him, Frare Joan Guari levat, pusque as cum- 
plida ta penitencia, car Deu te a remes ton peccatt.” The child, 
like an angel, had beheld his soul. 

But leaving such mystic ground, see how many avenues to 
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the Christian doctrines are opened in the dispensation of the 
first age— 


* Hast thon been in the woods with the honey-bee ? 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures free ? 
With the hare through the copses and dingles wild ? 
With the butterfly over the heath, fair child ? 

Yes: the light fall of thy bounding feet 

Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat 3 
Yet hast thou ranged the green forest dells, 

And brought back a treasure of buds and bells *.” 


Do you suppose that this child has read no deep meanings, 
while looking thus with its reverent spirit through nature’s book ? 
Then, to be undeceived, hear St. Thomas of Villanova, “ You 
know,” saith he, “the manners of boys, the characteristics of 
children—that these are innocence, simplicity, purity, truth, and 
humility. They have no shameful concupiscence, no ambition, 
no care for riches, no anxious solicitudes, neither malice, nor 
fraud, nor suspicion, nor hatred. The son of an emperor plays 
with the shepherd’s son: he has no disdain. Never will you 
hear from his lips the Quis sum ego, et quis tu? His tongue 
utters what his heart feels. All is pure; so that the very word 
boy, or puer, is derived from purity. O happy state of boys! 
O golden age of children! Add intelligence, and what will be 
wanting to make them angels? the same beauty, the same coun- 
tenance, the same native hilarity in both. O how often when I 
see them pass, do I wish that they might grow in intelligence 
and not in stature! ‘Truly it would be good for them to con- 
tinue thus until Christ shall come. Now then this state of boy- 
hood we must imitate, however difficult the task may be, as the 
Psalmist shows, saying, Cor mundum crea—since it is easier to 
create than to purify. Let us beseech God to create us thus 
afresh, and to give us this second childhood, to which we can 
never attain without his grace f.” 

O golden age of childhood! when heaven and earth, as poets 
say, “seem blended at the distant hill, prophetic intuition of the 
faith of him who hath indeed become a child,” yielding to the 
impulse of an infancy outlasting manhood! A thousand fan- 
tasies begin to throng into the memory of venerable priests, and 
kind, gracious beckoning monks and nuns, and gentle tongues that 
syllable men’s names on sands and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses, and all creating thoughts which in one way or other lead 
us to the rock on which we have secure rest for ever. Children 
in their tabernacle know the secrets,—not of cities, not of human 
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society, not of history, but of God—their fair eyes are full of 
infinite sweetness—their little hands, joyous and blessed, have 
not committed evil—their young feet have never touched our 
defilement—their sacred heads wear an aureol of light—their 
smile, their voice, proclaim their twofold purity. O the para- 
disiacal ignorance coveted, perhaps, by angels, of all the errors 
which heresy has sown in later times ; what cruelty to intercept 
the view of children by suffering their feet to get entangled in 
such briars, and their minds to be thus cankered, as is the bud 
bit with an envious worm, ere he can spread his sweet leaves to 
the air, or dedicate his beauty to the sun! Later they will not 
thank you ; for happier had it sufficed them, to have known good 
by itself, and evil not at all. As terns and other birds, from 
arctic solitudes, when found flapping their long silver tapering 
wings over our rivers that wind through woodlands and rich 
yellow meadows, show no fear of man, but keep close hovering 
over the clowns who with stones and staves assail them, so these 
innocent souls coming first amidst the crowded haunts of life, 
are ignorant of evil, and of all danger unsuspicious. 

The stranger lived with children who had never heard of 
Protestants till after they had enjoyed eight summers. They 
used to cross themselves devoutly as they passed before the 
poor old desecrated churches in England, thinking they were 
still their own. In Salisbury, one of them declared that he 
thought it in so ruined a state, that it would require a year’s 
labour at least before the holy mass could be said in it again. 
Here had been much secrecy observed ; but how many matters 
were to be told to them, meet and agreeing with their infancy ! 
how many sympathies were to be directed well, which afterwards 
might impel the man, like a loving child, to shed at times some 
small drops as from a tender spring, because kind nature doth 
require it so. But how, you ask, can those have any especial 
affinity to truth whose fascination seems to arise from their very 
weakness? like her described in the sweet lines, 


** Loving she is, and tractable, though wild : 
And innocence hath privilege in her 
To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes ; 
And feats of cunning: and the pretty round 
Of trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock-chastisement, and partnership in play *.” 


The mystic voice of cloistered sanctity will assure you that it 
may be so. St. Gertrude, speaking of the faults of her own 
childhood, would lead one to suppose that God regarded the 
slight nervous little sister as the father of a family would dote 
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upon her, though rejoicing in the gracious elegance of many 
children amongst whom this child was the least promising to a 
strange eye, having not the strength or beauty of the rest; for 
on such a child she says a father will have so much paternal 
compassion that he will cherish it more than all the others, and 
give her many little presents, as if especially prizing her from 
the sense she entertained of her own infirmity *.” And so will 
God draw nearer and nearer to the feeble, to whom with all 
humility we may ascribe the words, “ Congratulamini mihi omnes 
qui diligitis Dominum, quia cum essem parvula, placui Altissimo.” 

O how like in all this, the stranger said, to my Letitia, and the 
rest that follow her, the prettiest that ever ran on the green 
sward—gentle radiant forms, from custom’s evil taint exempt 
and pure, that bloom on mossy banks and darksome glens, light- 
ing the green wood with their sunny smile. Oh! that all such 
may ever prove what Shakspeare’s Gloucester feigns to be, “too 
childish, foolish for this world.” 

Now the stranger could understand the poet when he says, 


“ She was all I had 

To love in human life—this playmate sweet. 
This child of seven years old—so she was made 
My sole associate, and her willing feet 
Wander’d with mine.” 


For albeit, endowed with no magic girdle as that the songster of 
Jerusalem describes—“ tender disdains were her’s, and repulses 
that attracted, and levities that endeared, and contentments full 
of joy, and stores of smiles, and little words, gladsome, arch, and 
often deep, and drops of delicious tears, and short coming sighs, 
and soft kisses ;” and what another poet calls, without remarking 
that the Catholic religion will secure them ever, “ pure thoughts, 
fashioned to her Maker’s mind.” O childhood of the human 
heart that never grows old! how dear to thee is such society ! 
Who could tell through how many sweet bright vistas does 
truth appear to such children in all they see or hear. 


“ Amid the wild odour of the forest flowers, 
The emerald light of leaf-entangled beams.” 


Oh! if all men’s thoughts were like their thoughts ere yet en- 
dowed with music and with light to make their fountains flow 
in poesy, how lovely were the world! how quick and unopposed 
the passage through it to the light and peace and joy of Paradise ! 

Such children trained to love and reverence, having never 
heard the tongues of men reproving what is of faith and holy 
discipline, furnish a most important study to philosophers them- 
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selves ; for never can men estimate the intensity of bitterness 
presented to the world’s lips in the cup of heresy which raises 
up clouds to prevent the eyes from looking up these avenues, 
until they consider what must be its action upon the intelli- 
gence and sensibilities of a child. 

Never does the great Lutheran schism, combining all earlier 
errors, appear so hideous as when we consider the impressions 
which its withering doctrines must produce upon the infant 
mind. What shall we say of the courage of the man who would 
venture to repeat before a Catholic child any of these proposi- 
tions, which so early as in the thirteenth century had been ad- 
vanced by the Cathari, the Vaudois, and the Albigenses, teach- 
ing men to show contempt for the cross, contempt for pictures 
of our Lord, and of his blessed Mother, contempt for images of 
Apostles and Martyrs, teaching them to scorn sacred vestments, 
to mock the shorn Priest, to revile the solemn procession, to 
scout the pilgrimage, the lighted shrine, the sacred bones, and 
the sepulchre of the holy *? Our Lord, for those who would 
tempt or scandalize a believing child, has only the appalling 
image of the immortal worm and the everlasting fire. Si quis 
scandalizaverit unum ex pusillis istis qui in me credunt, expedit 
ei ut suspendatur mola asinaria in collo ejus et demergatur in 
profundum maris. Can we wonder that ineffable goodness should 
pronounce such words? But let us suppose the tempter at his 
work. What were he best to say? The Church had failed for 
eight hundred years and more? or shall he say those saints 
whose names you bear were false? Under what title shall he 
woo for heresy, that it may seem pleasing to their tender years ? 
Well might a later poet say, that unconsciously the child aims 
stern lightnings when he resists such cavils against the Church 
of our Lord, and what his saints have judged. 

“ God gives the frail and feeble tongue 
A doom to speak on sin and wrong +.” 
Their words may be as nothing, yet the unshaped use of them 
can move the hearers to collection, and accomplish the marvel 
which the Church commemorates on the day of Holy Innocents, 
exclaiming, Ex ore infantium, Deus, et lactentium perfecisti 
laudem, propter inimicos tuos. What think you would be the 
answer of the child to each proud negation? to each fierce 
Tolle of the crowd? Truly its astonishment and sorrow would 
be a sufficient refutation, a sufficient resistance perhaps ; for as 
poets say, 
“truth its radiant stamp 
Has fix’d, as an invulnerable charm ° 
Upon our children’s brow, dark falsehood to disarm.” 
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Or, as Shakspeare expresses it, “ The silence cften of pure in- 
nocence persuades, when speaking fails.” 

The Fathers of the Order of Mercy remark in their great his- 
tory, that 8. Peter Nolasco, when a boy, held the heretics of 
that age in horror. Whenever he saw one at the table of the 
Count of Toulouse, he left it immediately, regardless of all re- 
monstrances *. Truth was before him in all its loveliness. 
Hear how a modern poet describes a Catholic child in an un- 
ee land, where he could speak of the Catholic religion as 
allen : 


“ Early in years, and yet more infantine 
In figure, she had something of sublime 
In eyes which sadly shone, as seraphs shine : 
Ali youth—but with an aspect beyond time ; 
Radiant and grave, as pitying man’s decline ; 
Mournful—but mournful of another’s crime, 
She look’d as if she sat by Eden’s door, 
And grieved for those who could return no more. 
She was a Catholic too, sincere, austere 
As far as her own gentle heart ailow’d, 
And deem’d that fallen worship far more dear . 
Perhaps because ’t was fallen ; her sires were proud 
Of deeds, and days when they had fill’d the ear 
Of nations, and had never bent or bow’d 
To novel power ; and, as she was the last, 
She held their old faith and old feelings fast. 
She gazed upon a world she scarcely knew, 
As seeking not to know it ; silent, lone, 
As grows a flower, thus quietly she grew, 
And kept her heart serene within its zone. 
There was awe in the homage which she drew ; 
Her spirit seem’d as seated on a throne 
Apart from the surrounding world, and strong 
In its own strength—most strange in one so young *+ !” 


To those of the household of faith the strangeness disappears ; 
for clear and short they know must be the way to truth before 
the steps of those whom Truth itself in an especial manner loves. 
While yet He was on earth, to show how dear was this first 
sweet age to our Redeemer, 


“ Whose arms eternal are young children’s homet,” 
Ce] 


little need be said ; nor to cite instances of his gracious famili- 
arity with it are we driven to borrow ideal images, as from the 
book ascribed in early days to St. Thomas, in which our Lord is 
represented at play with other children, and already exposed to 
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reprehension from some Jews, who complained of profanation on 
the ground of his amusing playmates on the sabbath day. 
Doubtless, in a direct manner the great God communicates Him- 
self often to the mind of children, and in secret visions to their 
unconscious thoughts discloses home at their first steps to- 
wards it : 
“ Youth, says the proverb, has no truth ; 
But that is a peevish error : 
Ingenuous Youth, he dwells with Truth, 
And they travel the same path together. 
Youth, in the joyful home of Truth, 
Must aye and for ever abide; 
And merrily Truth will go forth with Youth, 
And march with hin, side by side * !” 


But it is through the Church that the ordinary guidance is 
supplied, and here we may well pause to admire and adore. 

“I came to the place of my birth,” says an Arabic poet, “ and 
cried, the friends of my youth, where are they? And an echo 
answered, Where are they?” ‘There were sweeter echoes for 
the Christian at his return. ‘The Church was there; the 
Church which had blessed and sanctified the pure smiles of his 
infant playfulness ; which had watched his first deep glance of 
awe, and won his stedfast eye by showing him a path of light, a 
glorious way to guide his soulon high. St. Germain of Auxerre, 
we read, proceeded to the country of Autun, which he had 
never revisited since the time of his early youth, and he tra- 
versed it in all directions, seeking to recall the emotions which 
he had felt there when a boy, and pleased without regrets at 
their remembrances. 

To show with what reason the opening mind of children 
might recognise the goodness of their Creator in the care which 
the Catholic Church had ever taken to preserve them from the 
perils and evils of all kinds to which the ancient world and the 
greatest of its philosophers had left them exposed, is a task that 
has occupied many authors. The hollow brazen image of Mo- 
loch at Tophet, in the valley of Hinnom, on which the Canaan- 
ites offered a child in honour of their infamous idol; the temple 
of Juno on the rock near Hierapolis, where parents destroyed 
their children by precipitating them in sacks from the summit, 
in honour of the goddess; the mountain of Abn-Dalama, near 
Mecca, where the Arabs used to bury alive their female chil- 
dren; Mount Taygetus, at the base of which the Spartans 
exposed their weak or deformed children to perish in the 
caverns; the statue of Saturn at Carthage, in honour of which 
at one time two hundred children were burned alive; the osier 
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statues, which used to receive to the same horrible death the 
children of the pagan Germans, who used also to expose them ; 
the Velabrum, near Mount Aventine, the mouth of the cloaca 
maxima of Tarquin, where every night heaps of children used 
to be thrown to perish, some being caught up by sorcerers for 
their rites, and others by the mendicants, whom Seneca coolly 
describes carrying them away to their obscure dwellings, 
where, by mutilation or dislocation of their limbs, they used to 
render them objects of horror, to excite commiseration, and 
derive profit from their deplorable appearance*; the laws of 
the twelve tables, which even required that such infants as were 
weak or deformed should be put to death; the doctrines of the 
philosophers, who with Plato himself all commanded or autho- 
rized infanticide ;—then descending to times posterior to the 
great deliverance, and visiting the various nations not yet re- 
generated by the Gospel,—the custom of the American tribe, 
which sanctioned the strangling of children by their fathers; 
the sacrifice of their first-born to the sun; the torture and 
immolation of children for the sake of a good harvest; the use 
of their blood and particles of their flesh as manure to improve 
the soil, as in the province of Madras; the continued value 
attached to their blood by the professors of magic, as in the. 
pagan days of Rome, where the magicians used to repair to 
Mount Esquiline to collect the exposed children for the sake of 
composing with their blood draughts and even baths; the mur- 
der of delicate or deformed children, according to the customs 
of Africa, of India, of the Oceana, of China; in fine, confining 
our view to the nations where heresy has weakened or destroyed 
the principles of the ancient Catholic civilization, the slow but 
no less sure destruction to which children are doomed in manu- 
factories, and the numbers that are annually put to death since 
the suppression of the Catholic provisions against infanticide by 
the sophists who have legislated for other nations :—all these 
attest the extent of the material benefit conferred on children 
by the Redeemer, and consequently of the attractive force 
which should bind them in fidelity to his Church. Gaume has 
developed this theme with much eruditiony+; but sufficient 
details might be obtained by merely referring to what the 
stranger’s late lamented friend, the venerable Bishop of Nancy, 
had collected when founding his institution of the holy child- 
hood for the redemption of infants in China and other idolatrous 
countries. Local traditions and innumerable instances in con- 
firmation of the universality of the evil might easily be added 
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from the monuments of European history. The inhabitants of 
Arles, before the coming of St. Trophime, are said, in order to 
appease their gods, to have sacrificed annually, on the first of 
May, three children, who had been carefully nourished during 
a year by the governor of the city; and the altar that received 
their blood is still to be seen there*. It was in the year 315 
that the first Christian emperor, by a general edict, comprising 
Africa and Italy, prohibited the sale and exposition of children, 
and required the treasury to come to the assistance of such 
arents as were too poor to nourish their own children f. 

The Church did not rest there. Even in a late age we read 
of holy legates proceeding to Poland and to Prussia, charged 
by her to suppress the atrocious customs of the population, 
according to which numbers of female children, and those of 
weakly constitution, used to be put to death. But without 
leaving the most favoured countries, let us observe how the 
protective legislation of the Church, watching over the life and 
liberty of children, dates every where from the moment when 
she acquired civil power. The right of inflicting death taken 
from the parents; the right of inheritance and of closing its 
minority secured to the child ; condemnation of the philosophers 
who advocated infanticide before and after birth; long years of 
public penance and perpetual imprisonment enacted against 
those who caused the death of children; death against those 
who stole them:—such were the results of the holy canons 
throughout the Roman empire. Then, after its dissolution, the 
codes of the converted barbarians pursue the same objects. The 
Salic, German, Anglo-Saxon, and other laws, evince the like 
solicitude. The celebrated trial of the Gueux de Vernon proves 
that death was the penalty for Bohemian mendicants who stole 
children, and mutilated them after the ancient mannerf{. 

It would be curious to follow the legislation of the Church 
with a view to observe traces of her solicitude in watching over 
the interest, safety, health, and even recreations of children. 
One council decrees, that if a mother should leave her infant 
near the fire, and another person should spill boiling water on 
it, or cause its death, the mother was to do penance for her 
Cee while the other person was to depart with impu- 
nity ). 

Institutions of mercy soon arose to co-operate with this pro- 
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tective legislation, and provide for the safety and freedom of 
children. Babes that are commended strangely to some place 
where chance may nurse or end them, she takes up, and finds 
those who will nurture them as their own for the love of our 
Redeemer. The new privilege was beautifully expressed by 
Datheus, the priest of Milan, who in 787 erected a foundling 
hospital in that city, where he ordained that the children should 
be taught some trade, and that at the age of eight years “they 
should be emancipated from all servitude, and free to depart and 
dwell wherever they might choose.” 


* Sancte, memento, Deus, quia condidit iste Datheus 
Hane aulam miseris auxilio pueris.” 


Such was his simple and sublime epitaph. 

The whole second book of the great work by Antonio de 
Guevara, the Spanish bishop, is occupied with instructing mothers, 
nurses, and governesses, and denouncing the abuses which en- 
danger the health of infants, and the interests of the tender 
objects placed under their care. We might almost suppose that 
this holy and illustrious bishop had devoted his care exclusively 
to the nursery*. And in like manner the tenderest regard for 
children breathes in the monastic code. 

“ Children till the age of fifteen,” says the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, “ must be treated with discretion; and no one should act 
with rigour towards them, because it is written, ‘Quod tibi non 
vis fieri, alii ne fecerist.’” Only on Holy Saturday would the 
Church permit children in monasteries to fast; and therefore 
Lanfranc, saying that on that day after mass the bells should be 
rung for vespers, adds, “ Vadant infantes ad refectorium, si qui 
adeo parvi sunt, ut usque post vesperas expectare non possint[.” 
Indeed such indulgence was but a tradition of the spirit which 
animated the patriarch of the western monks. In the great 
Spanish chronicle of the Benedictine order, there is a chapter 
under the title “St. Benedictus it auxilio tenere etati§,” in 
which many instances are given of the supernatural aid vouch- 
safed to children and to boys in Spain through the singular love 
which the glorious father always entertained for them. And 
here a lovely avenue reveals the Catholic Church as again 
coming with the tenderness and fervour of a real mother to the 
help of those poor children who had fallen into the hands of the 
Sarasins. The glorious orders of our Lady of Mercy and of 
the Trinitarians were her instruments to redeem children and 
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youths, with an especial regard to the superior claim which they 
derived from the peculiar danger and suffering of their age. 
The Fathers of the Order of Mercy, in their great history, ob- 
serve, that “ children and women, from being more particularly 
exposed to various dangers, were always the chief objects of 
solicitude with the Fathers of Redemption.” Under the rule of 
Francis de Ribera the numbers of young children and women 
ransomed, they say, were immense. They give the full cata- 
logue of those redeemed in 1615, whose ages varied from nine 
to fifteen, the country, town, or village of each being also speci- 
fied. In the year 1601, after the general procession of the 
returned slaves at Seville, Father Bernal ascended the pulpit, 
and after describing the sufferings of the slaves in Tunis, he 
told the people that he was to have remained in hostage for the 
twenty children whom they had seen walk that day, but that 
the King of Morocco had been so generous as to allow him to 
return with them to demand the money. He told them, there- 
fore, that he was determined to return immediately, if they did 
not come forward to supply him with the sum required. The 
assembly was so moved, that he received the same day more 
than sufficient to pay the ransom of the children. 

This peculiar solicitude for the young gave rise to an incident 
which the Fathers record as miraculous: for Jesus Christ, in the 
form of a boy-slave, was thought to have served mass one day 
for St. Peter Paschasius, or Paschal. This father had ransomed 
and sent home to Spain all the boy-slaves that used to serve his 
mass; and fearing he should have no one to serve at the altar, 
he went into the Matemores to pray some captive to discharge 
that office, when a child about four years of age presented him- 
self, whom he had never seen before, and whom after the holy 
sacrifice he never saw more*. 

The Fathers observe that they deemed no pecuniary sacrifice 
too great to prosecute the work of ransoming the children. 
Describing one procession of redeemed slaves, they say that the 
girls and boys that appeared in it, as also the women, had been 
ransomed at an excessive price, though some of these innocents 
were still in arms. Speaking of the children ransomed in the 
years 1671 and 1675, they specify the price which they had 
paid for each. Joseph Rodriguez, of Cadiz, aged twelve years, 
cost 346 crowns. Diego Hernandez, born at Algiers, aged six, 
cost 252 crowns. Joseph de la Barriere de Ribadesella, aged 
fifteen, cost 409 crowns. Antonio Ginovarte Maillorquin, aged 
fifteen, cost 357 crowns; his brother, Pedro Ginovarte, aged 
fourteen, cost 857 crowns. Louiza Benitez, of Flanders, cost 
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199 crowns. Mary Rodriguez de Tuynée, in Algiers, still at 
the breast, cost 200 crowns. 

We have no right to expect that children should be able to 
recognise those material benefits which they derive from the 
Catholic religion, of which they can now in general know 
nothing; but that there is still, in the absence of a systematic 
and violent hindrance, a certain instinctive reverence for the 
Church to be discerned in them, arising from some spiritual 
mysterious source, is a fact which daily observation and the 
terror of her adversaries must place beyond all question. 

The child of Hector recoiled in alarm from the embraces of 
his armed father : 
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But from the embraces of the Catholic Church the true érma 
pyTHs, even in her most sorrowful moments Oadepdy Kara ddkov 
xéovea, no child left to its own sweet nature has ever yet been 
seen to recoil ; for besides that the spirit of those who represent 
her, like genius, loves to caress little things, to sing the songs of 
children, to talk not always of kings and magnats, arma virumque 
cano, but much oftener, sweetly and wisely, of what is humble 
and, to appearance, puerile,—in regard to all surrounding objects 
and relations, before a child’s awakening intelligence Catho- 
licism stands full in view, invested with infinite charms. O, 
“ how its soft smiles attract the soul! as light lures winged 
insects through the lampless air.” How does the very aspect of 
the Church itself speak to the child’s or stripling’s soul! There, 
even more than under heaven’s canopy, will reverence seem an 
instinct of its nature. 


“ There let him breathe his matin thought 
Of pure unconscious love, 
There taste the dew by angels brought 
Tn silence from above*. 


The stranger knew a boy, of tender age, who literally was 
enamoured of the church in which he served a voluntary 
acolythe. When walking out with him, this little companion 
would cunningly propose to return by some way that would 
lead past it, that he might at least salute it from the portal. How 
lovely was religion to his mind, occupying him thus in his diver- 
sions, as well as in his serious moments. aiZovra re kai 
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orovdatovra, as Plato said, was necessary*. Of the puerile 
imitation of holy things St. Athanasius with some other little 
boys of Alexandria furnishes a memorable instance, when the 
bishop of that see recognised the validity of the rites which 
they had enacted in their simplicity, as Sozomen in his history 
relatest. Antonio de Escobar mentions that when St. Peter 
Nolasco was a little boy of eight years he had such love for 
blessed Mary, that in all the palaces of the Viscountess of Nar- 
bonne, his aunt, where he was educated by the monk Gaufred, 
he had made little altars, on which he placed her imaget. But 
what shall we say of the holy joy of children on the festivals, 
when they witness or assist at the procession? The amiable 
writer of “ Letters from Belgium,” most charmingly describes 
the little representatives of angels who assisted at the solemni- 
ties of Corpus Christi in a village of Flanders. ‘“ You would so 
love Catholic children,” she exclaims ; “ they carry one back to 
the days when mothers took them to Jesus that He should bless 
them ; for they are ever speaking of Him with the same childish 
affection as that which we may suppose those children felt and 
expressed when just fresh from his maternal arms.” ‘Truly, it is 
of children, as yielding to the influences his Church supplies, 
that our Divine Redeemer says, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ No one who has ever compared young minds and 
hearts under the two directions of the Church and ber antago- 
nist will be able to controvert this assertion. 

Again, what attestations of the truth and what manifestation 
of the love of Catholicity are seen in the minds of children when 
they are first instructed for the sacraments by holy priests, 
when they are accosted familiarly or solemnly blessed by them! 
How was that young maiden Genevieve sweetly moved when 
the holy Germain of Auxerre, being on his journey to the sea 
with St. Loup, Bishop of Troyes, travelling on foot, on coming 
to Nanterre, singled her out of the crowd of children, kissed 
her forehead, saying to her parents, happy was the day of her 
birth, for it was a festival not only in their hearts and in their 
house, but also in heaven, and then, giving her a medal, be- 
stowed upon her his parting benediction! St. Peter of 
Alcantara, when a child, being missed from home at dinner- 
time, his parents sent to look for him, and he was found 
in the church absorbed in contemplationS. St. Martin 
was only ten years old when he fled to the church, against 
the wish of his parents, to become a catechumen. Le 
Febvre, one of the first companions of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
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when a child of six years, used to mount on a great stone and 
preach on the mysteries of faith on festivals to the country 
people, who listened to him with admiration*. Marina de 
Escobar beheld in a vision, among spirits glorified, Marina Her- 
mandez of Valladolid, who died in her fifth year, saying with her 
last breath, “Iam going to heaven to bless and praise God in 
tne choir of angels.” ‘“ Ah, my little darling, how well I know 
you,” she exclaimed now, on seeing her in ecstacy ; to whom the 
child replied, “ Dear aunt, my occupation here is what I said it 
would be as I expiredt.” The admirable and affecting history 
of the holy child Mary Theresa of Jesus, of the town of San 
Lucan de Baramede, who died in 1627, aged five years, one 
month, and seventeen days, a prodigy of sanctity in the third 
order of our Lady of Mercy, is related by the reverend fathers of 
that order. Her charity to the poor, which was so great that 
she used to give them a portion of her own dinner, her reve- 
rence in the church, her sweetness at home, and her wonderful 
perception of the mysteries of faith, furnish matter for some 
delightful pages in their history. 

The Church received the homage of children on earth in the 
spirit which a poet supposes that the choirs above hearken to 
them, “ Distinguishing in the deep song of millions round the 
throne the tone of each feeble innocent, each little air upon the 
faltering tongue, and storing every lowly word even by the 
utterer’s self unheard.” And we may observe, too, that, in pro- 
portion as persons were imbued with the spirit of the Catholic 
religion, did they lovingly minister to children, to guide them 
on to truth. “ It used to happen sometimes,” says Marina de 
Escobar, “ that while walking in the streets, and meeting little 
boys, I could not restrain the desire I felt of accosting them, 
through a desire of inducing them to love God; and I used to 
interrogate them, saying, ‘ Little one, do you know the angelic 
salutation and our Lord’s Prayer?’ and when they used to reply 
that they knew them well, I would add, ‘ Pray thus, my pupils, 
daily, and beseech the blessed Virgin that God may make you 
his servants and give you a great love for Himself’ They used 
to look at me while I spoke, and say, ‘So we will do, Lady§.’” 
The same spirit was evinced by the gravest men towards the 
young who crossed their path. Don Lopez de Vega thus 
treated his little son Carlos with a Christian gravity. Having 
finished his poem of “ The Shepherds of Bethlehem,” he dedi- 
cated that sacred pastoral to him. “ This prose,” says he, “and 
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these verses, addressed to the child-god, are suitable to thy age. 
Begin to study in Christ in reading of his childhood. He will 
instruct thee how thou shouldst conduct thyself in thy child- 
hood. May He protect thee!” In the first dialogue of Pal- 
mieri the venerable Angelo Pandolfini begins by observing, that 
great things should be discussed before many auditors, and, 
unlike Milton, who promises one day to edify his readers with 
the beauty of philosophy “ when there shall be no children pre- 
sent,” he proposes that the little boys of the house should be 
called in. Accordingly, in they come ; when one of them requests 
that nothing may be said but what they can all understand. 
Pandolfini then assures him that he will utter nothing but what 
will be intelligible to the least little head amongst them all*. 
** Sometimes when we speak of grave high matters,” says a poet, 
“a child comes in; farewell then the dark or intricate theme.” 
The disputants stop short and smile— 


“?Tis as the dawn that puts to flight 
The melancholy reveries of a troubled night.” 


The Church, moreover, invested some children with a dignity 
that history itself is obliged to admit and chronicle. A humble 
child of seven years, a shepherdess, admitted to the presence of 
the most illustrious strangers, becoming the patroness of Paris, 
and St. Bénozet, a shepherd lad on the banks of the Rhone, 
patron of the ancient Papal city. How many children, again, 
were conducted to the church literally as to a mother even in 
regard to solicitude for their material nourishment! Brother 
Bartholemy Garriga, one of the greatest men that Mont- 
serrat ever produced, was thus offered in his childhood by his 
father, who was very poor, and who came leading an ass with 
paniers, having in one his son, and in the other a kid. The 
sacristan took the kid, but declined the boy. The father re- 
fusing to take him back, the monks carried him to the abbot, 
Brother Peter of Burgos, who placed him in the seminary. 
After nine years he received the habit, and became twice abbot 
of the monastery. It was he who built the new church, as he 
predicted when a boy, lamenting that the church of our Lady 
was then so small. He died in the hermitage of St. Dymas, 
which he had chosen for his retreat. He ordered the following 
notice of his life to be inscribed in the list of the deceased 
monks :—“ Fr. Bart. Garriga ex rusticana progenie ortus, ad 
presens coenobium Dive Virginis Marie de Monte Serrato 
anno 1511 octava mensis maii 4 Patre suo adductus et oblatus 
fuit, cum infans septem annorum et parum utilis pro servitio 
tantze domus’ esset ; sed per admodum Rey. Patrem abbotem 
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nullo alio preetextu nisi solo amore Dei receptus in collegio 
aliorum scholarium coram Deiparse imaginem canentium aggre- 
gatus fuit*.” Here we find but an ancient track now over- 
spread with weeds, and all but choked with rank plants, through 
which few can hope to follow it. Yet it was once well beaten ; 
and at least, as historical, it claims our notice; for among the 
openings to truth presented on this part of the road of childhood, 
we must not overlook the provision made by the Catholic 
society of the middle ages to conduct it from the first by the action 
of what may be styled circumstance to a love for eternal things. 
All doubt being excluded by faith, the Church certainly evinced 
only her maternal solicitude by permitting such arrangements, 
as long as the evil passions of men did not turn what was inno- 
cent to abuse. And, after all, how many might now, in a joyless 
time, bereft of holiest privileges, desire such a reception as that 
of Garriga at Montserrat ; since, as a poet says, “Man is 


amidst a world of ills, 

That may entice him, and to outward look 
The merest thing of circumstance, and framed 
By parents and instructors, at a chance, 

Tnto a demon’s or an angel’s mould +.” 


So true, as far as it extends, is the Virgilian line: 


“ adeo in teneris consuescere multum est?! 


It would be a curious research, following Antonio de Yepes, 
monk of Montserrat, through his general chronicle of the Bene- 
dictine order, to note the multitude of holy children who in the 
monasteries of the middle ages were thus directed to truth and 
happiness by smooth short roads, the childhood showing the 
man, aS morning shows the day; not left to wander till death 
through a labyrinth which had no egress, like some of the ill- 
fated children of the Athenians, or, like others of them, to be 
devoured by some monster, as the minotaur, half brute, half 
man. 

As we now see children-soldiers, whom Mars dotes on for his 
novices, offered, as it were, by their parents to the god of war ; 
so were for many ages boys of tender years initiated in the 
service and manners of the Prince of Peace. St. Maur in his 
eleventh, St. Placidus in his seventh year, Faustus at the same 
age, St. Boniface in his fifth, Venerable Bede in his seventh, 
St. Hildegard in her eighth, St. Mechtild in her seventh, 
Panormitanus in his thirteenth, Petrus Diaconus in his fifth 
year, were clad in the religious habit without a voice being 
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heard proclaiming that innocence was wronged. This custom 
was so common in Spain, that St. Fructuosus, Archbishop of 
Bracara, provided for the maintenance of nurses to take charge 
of the children until they should grow up*. Down to much 
more recent times extreme youth was not an insuperable obstacle 
to reception into monasteries. St. Peter of Alcantara offered 
himself to the Franciscans at the age of sixteen. This yoke, 
thus early taken or imposed, appears to our age as a horrible 
and prodigious phenomenon ; but without referring to the sacred 
words, that it is good for man to bear a yoke from his youth,— 
and it is hard to discover what yoke the moderns would approve 
of,—think you, supposing no constraint,—for in some cases at 
least, as that of St. Benedict, the will existed in the child,—was 
there no attraction felt by the young heart when submitted to 
the holy influence of a religious community ? However, I am 
not going to dwell upon a discipline often forbidden, as to the 
Benedictine abbots of England, by the statutes of the Legate 
Otho in 1238, that was no doubt liable to be abused by the 
passions of self-interested men in secular life. Let us only 
observe here, how the whole theory and practice of the first 
education in the Catholic Church opens a wide avenue to truth 
almost irresistibly inviting to children, owing to the happy 
exemption of their age from any internal antagonism. “ Qui 
aime bien, chastie bien,” was the proverb; but chastier, says 
the commentator, meant not punir, but élever, instruire >; an 
interpretation which will perhaps excuse the stipulation of the 
Earl of Warwick, on becoming tutor to the young Prince 
Henry VI., insisting on the droit de chatier. Catholicity re- 
quires that from mothers’ exquisite skill the first rules for 
instructing children should be derived ; and, in fact, within the 
Church we find admirable principles indicating that origin laid 
down by Catholic guides for ensuring a kind, gentle, and yet 
firm government, avoiding those incessant complaints which are 
so contrary to the joyous mood in which the first innocent 
age should pass{. Then, if we view him advanced a few steps 
further, what child would not prefer the sweet, mild, but austere 
instructions of a priest, proceeding by the rules of Gerson, 
expressed in his treatise “‘ De Parvulis ad Christum trahendis§,” 
to the harsh, imperious, though in regard to licentiousness indul- 
gent lessons of one of those brutal and pedantic professors who 
now in France so burn to supersede him? though, like the 
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Gentiles of old, declaring all the while that the office of teaching 
is like the torture of the cress, and explaining their misery by 
saying with Cicero, “ Nam quo quisque est sollertior et inge- 
niosior, hoc docet iracundius et laboriosius*.” 

The instruction of children appears ina very different light 
to the teacher whom the Church inspires. In his last years, 
Gerson could not even endure any society but that of children. 
He lived with and taught them, or rather he sought to receive 
instruction himself from these innocent friends of the Saviour. 
He counted on their intercession, and assembled them on the 
eve of his death to beg that they would pray for him, saying, 
“ Seigneur, ayez pitié de votre pauvre serviteur Jean Gerson.” 

But we are concerned here only with the first elements of 
instruction, to show that even at this stage of the road, truth, 
at least by its effects, has attractions for the infant mind. But 
now, leaving this special consideration, we can form a general 
estimate of the intensity of the attractive force of Catholicism 
in regard to children, by observing the examples which are 
recorded of their fervour and constancy. As tender and but 
half-formed members of the Church, how many holy innocents 
seem to come before us here, in whose hearts the words of the 
little maiden described in the Magnum Speculum, “ Diligo te 
plus quam me, quia tu creasti, redemisti, dotasti me,” are en- 
graved as by a divine hand! Some see truth through the beau- 
tiful poetic life of anachorets. St. Catherine of Sienna, when a 
child, in order to imitate the life of hermits, resolved to with- 
draw to the desert. Leaving that lovely city by the gate which 
now bears the name of St. Mark, she walked on till she had lost 
sight of all houses. Here she thought must be the desert she 
was in search of. To complete her joy, she observed a little 
cave at the side of a mount; and here she resolved to commence 
her life of solitude. Some are attracted by seeing holy men. 
In the time of Vincent of Beauvais, who relates the circum- 
stance, there was in Thorouth, a town of Flanders, a boy named 
Achas, who was so moved by seeing some Franciscan friars in 
his father’s house, that he begged and obtained permission to be 
clad thenceforth in a little habit like theirs ; and so wonderfully 
did he evince the spirit of that holy rule in all his actions, imi- 
tating the friars even in preaching to other children, and giving 
salutary admonitions to all, not excepting his own parents, that 
strangers used to come from far to see him. It was impossible 
to describe his gravity and sanctity: and this ministry he dis- 
charged during two years, till at the age of seven he passed to 
a better lifet. Others, again, are moved by merely hearing of 
the holy. St. Gregory of Tours arriving at the monastery in 
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which Vulfilaicus was professed, in the territory of Tréves; and 
having with much entreaty prevailed on him to relate the his- 
tory of his conversion, that venerable man began in these words : 
When I was a very little boy, having heard the name of 
blessed Martin, but not yet knowing whether he was a martyr 
or confessor, or what good he had done in the world, or what 
region had deserved to receive his blessed limbs in burial, I used 
to celebrate vigils in his honour; and if any little pieces of 
money came into my hands, to give them in alms*.” Others 
see truth through the holy exercises of a life in community, as 
St. Gertrude, or Trutha, when in the sweetness of grace truly 
lovely, in the fifth year of her age, she was planted as a lily in 
the garden of religion in the same monastery with St. Mechtilde, 
whose harmonious voice so rapt the choir while she sangf. 
“What close attractions,” asks her biographer, “could thus fix 
that dear little silver dove without malice, having rejected from 
her heart all the bitterness of sin?” Other children, again, 
receive truth through the voice of preaching. St. Bridget in 
her tenth year was so drawn and affected by a discourse on the 
passion of our Lord, that the impression was indelible. The 
next night she beheld Him in mystic vision on the cross, and 
heard Him speak to her. In life’s young hours these sights 
and_ sounds did nurse her spirit’s folded powers. Moreover, 
innumerable books were co-operating with preachers to fami- 
liarize the minds of children with the model of their age, 
the divine infancy of Christ, as in the moral homilies of the 
monk Cesar of Heisterbach, entitled “ De Infantia Salvatoris.” 
To the child Jesus, in all their sufferings, they were especially 
directed ; as indeed all their sorrows seem inexplicable without a 
reference to the mystic doctrines of union with our divine Lord 
in his expiatory afflictions. In fine, others see truth through 
the offices of the Church. In the life of the holy patriarch of 
Constantinople, Anthony Cauleos, who lived towards the end 
of the ninth century, we read, that when a child of five years, 
declining all puerile amusements, he applied his whole mind to 
learn all the sacred prayers which are not secretly and mysti- 
cally offered in the sacrifice of the mass, which he used to pro- 
nounce from memory, imitating at the same time the priest in 
offering the bread, and incensing the altar with a thuriblet. 
Eadburga, daughter of Edward the Elder with his wife Edgiva, 
supplies another example. When a child, her father, wishing 
to try whether the little girl was inclined to God or to the 
world, placed in a chamber the symbols of different states—on 
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one side a chalice and the Gospels; on the other, bracelets and 
necklaces. Hither the child was brought in the arms of her 
attendant; and sitting on her father’s knee, was desired to 
choose which ofall these objects she pleased. Rejecting the 
earthly ornaments, with stern regard she instantly fell prostrate 
before the chalice and the Gospels, and worshipped them with 
infant adoration. ‘The company presently exclaimed aloud, and 
fondly hailed the prospect of the child’s future sanctity. Her 
father embraced the infant. ‘“ Go,” said he, “ whither the Divi- 
nity calls thee; follow with prosperous steps the spouse whom 
thou hast chosen; and truly blessed shall my wife and myself 
be, if we are surpassed in holiness by our daughter*.” 

In general we may remark, that the constancy of innumerable 
young martyrs and confessors, as by their early actions may be 
judged, shows what a hold Catholicity possesses upon the infant 
mind. St. Peter Nicolas Paschal, when a boy, hearing his 
parents often speak of the sufferings and martyrdom of the 
fathers in redeeming Christian slaves from the Moors, one day 
called on some Moorish children; and shutting himself up with 
them in a retired part of the house, said to them, “ Tie me with 
ropes, and drag me about, aud trample on me, as your people 
treat the Christians in your country.” These boys did so; and 
dragged him about for a long time, till the great noise alarmed 
the servants, who coming up found him half dead. He had 
been educated by a French priest, a doctor of Paris, who on his 
passage from Narbonne to Spain had been taken by the Moors, 
and put in the chain. The Seigneur Paschal hearing of his 
condition, had purchased him from his patron, and appointed 
him tutor to his son+. Lopez de Vega, borrowing from fami- 
liar scenes of actual life around him, represents in his drama 
called “ La Santa Liga” the ransom of captives by the Trini- 
tarians. A merchant is first employed to conduct it; and on 
his saying that he cannot rescue two of the same family, a cap- 
tive child exclaims, “ If so, then take my mother, and leave me 
in her place. I promise you not to forget God, or that I am 
a Christian.” 


“ What a spirit strong and mild, 

Which death or pain or peril could despise, 

Yet melt in tenderness! What genius wild 

Yet mighty was enclosed within one simple child.” 


In 1457 many children met together in different parts of 
Germany to go on a pilgrimage to the Church of Mount St. 
Michael in Normandy. Nothing could turn them from their 
design. They passed by Thurgovia, as the historians of that 
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land record*. But earlier, in 1208, in the time of Pope Inno- 
cent III., there was a more remarkable instance, which, in spite 
of the brutal comment of Mathieu Paris, I shall cite. In the 
village of Cloies, near the castle of Vendome, a simple shepherd 
lad, called Stephen, naturally eloquent, declared that the Saviour 
had charged him to preach a crusade for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. He went about through cities and towns, singing 
in his mother tongue, “ Seigneur Jésus Christ! aide nous encore 
i conquérir la sainte croix.” Many boys about his age followed 
him. In other parts of France children of both sexes imitated 
them, and set off to join Stephen, singing and carrying crosses, 
banners, and censers. There were 15,000 in Paris alone under 
the age of twelve. Every where as they passed the inhabitants 
gave them hospitality and alms as orphans and minors; and to 
all questions as to where they were going, they replied, “ To 
God. We are going to seek the holy cross beyond the sea. 
The Almighty calls us to succour the Holy Land at Jerusalem.” 
The youth of Burgundy and of the frontiers of Germany were 
inflamed to follow them. In the archbishopric of Cologne boys 
of noble families imitated the example. Apprentices and young 
labourers, animated with a child-like love of their Saviour, 
flocked to the same standard. The King of France took alarm ; 
but moved by the sanctity of the object, he scrupled to act 
without consulting the university. The doctors disapproved 
of the movement; and then the king ordered the children to 
return to their parents. The greatest number obeyed, but 
many persevered; and however blamed by a number of eccle- 
siastics, it is certain that the people favoured them. ‘ Only 
infidels,” said they, “and despisers of God, can blame such a 
pious impulse.” Pope Innocent, on hearing of it, exclaimed, 
lamenting, ‘“ These children shame us: while we sleep, they set 
off with joy to recover the Holy Land.” Many thousands of them 
reached Marseilles, where they embarked. Amidst all their 
subsequent calamities, these poor young pilgrims gave affecting 
proof at least of their faith and constancy. Many on falling into 
the hands of the Turks preferred death to apostasy. Not one, 
it is said, could be prevailed upon to abjure Christ. In Ger- 
many, too, near 20,000 children had assembled, dressed as 
pilgrims, marked with a cross, and carrying scrips and staves. 
They crossed the Alps under their little chief Nicolas, who was 
himself a boy not quite ten years of age. On their road through 
Italy many perished; some returned home after cruel sufferings, 
but grieving only for their return; others went to Rome to 
demand absolution from their vow: for they had taken vows 
from which only the pope, they said, could free them. Pope 
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Gregory IX. afterwards raised on the coast of St. Pierre, where 
two of their ships from Marseilles had perished, a church dedi- 
cated to the new holy innocents, with a foundation for twelve 
ecclesiastics; and he caused the bodies that had been recovered 
from the sea to be preserved as the relics of martyrs who had 
sacrificed their lives for the faith*. 

Thus the attraction of Catholicism even in the most eccentric 
and astonishing deviations to which it gave rise, led to acts of 
self-devotion which were in harmony with the sweetest and 
most glorious attributes of the child; and, therefore, if we sup- 
pose the case of an impulse as powerful being imparted to the 
young by any antagonistic principle, a simple comparison of the 
results would be sufficient to proclaim the divine truth of the 
former; as the consequences of the latter, in relation to the dis- 
position of the young heart, would inevitably prove nothing but 
what is now beheld in many foreign cities, a revolting violation 
of nature. But we have been following strange and long 
deserted paths; let us retrace our steps. In general, it was 
through the ordinary means of conveying grace to souls that 
children beheld truth, and.so from the baptismal font began to 
enjoy their heavenly rest; becoming each a sample to the 
youngest ; to the more mature a glass that feasted them; and 
to the graver a child that guided dotards. Tasso, educated by 
the Jesuits, made his first communion before the completion of 
his ninth year, though at that age, he says, he might have been 
taken for a boy of twelve. “ Never shall I forget,” he says, 
“my secret devotion on observing the gravity and reverence of 
the place, and the smiting of breasts, and the profound piety of 
those better instructed than myself, who went with me to receive 
the body of Christ.” But at this stage of the road of children, 
alas! alas! a great catastrophe has left traces which must be 
noticed ; for this delightful road of childhood has, in some 
regions, been intercepted, broken off, and purposely turned 
aside from its right direction to mislead the guileless feet of 
innocents, where contagious blastments are most imminent. 
Heresy has passed here, and placed obstructions in the way; the 
canker galls the infants of the spring, before their blossoms are 
disclosed. We must, therefore, now consider the condition of 
children born of parents separated from the unity of faith; and 
yet after proceeding a few steps upon this new and dangerous 
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path, we shall find that even poor children are not left in the 
first stages of their journey through life’s tangled forest, without 
signals which can serve to direct them from their misguided 
wanderings, to the central point from which only external cir- 
cumstances are causing them to diverge. 


* For oft the spirit seems prompted 
Far hence to roam ; 
Till by unerring instinct guided, 
It sinks to home *.” 


The Catholic Church has left so many vestiges of itself in 
lands which were thought to shut it out for ever, that even there 
it continues to be, as elsewhere, the city upon a hill. A thou- 
sand little, as well as great things, about which children will 
inquire, are inexplicable without it; and, as a recent poet says, 
“Frequently an idea suggested by some slight occasion sinks 
deeply into the young mind. What has struck it returns at 
intervals, and simple childhood has its astonishments.” Then 
return scenes of old prophetic history; for holy writ in babes 
hath judgment shown when judges have been babes. But let 
us mark who in this obscurity are the violets now that strew 
the green lap of each new-come spring, and who will be most 
apt to gather them. 

In the first place, the very Christian names that children bear, 
except in the rare instances where Jewish or Pagan names have 
been preferred, point, as it were, to the Catholic Church, and 
bear witness to its perfections, which can thus compel even its 
adversaries to perpetuate the memory of those who were its 
principal defenders: Henry, Edward, Charles, Robert, William, 
Kenelm, Maud, Clare, all these household names which, in 
later life, we never hear but from our nearest relations and old 
familiar friends, but which touch the heart of man when they 
are accosted by them far more than any new and honourable 
title that fortune can afterwards confer, are taken from the 
deepest stores of Catholicism, and point at the Church in her 
period of greatest extension and most exclusive influence. And 
remark here that this direction is plainly conveyed, requiring no 
foolish anagrammatizing like that of John Bunyan, who was 
satisfied with extracting from his name the words nu hony ina 
B; or that by Penrose, who discovered that the names of 
Fathers Salvator Mile and Louis Almerat, who were both 
musicians, contained the letters of the six. musical notes; or 
that of the Lady Eleanor Davies, which drove her mad, from 
causing the fancy that the spirit of the prophet Daniel was 
incorporated in her. But children in their simplicity might well 
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suppose themselves clearly called to the Catholic Church, if 
they heard, which they could hardly avoid doing sooner or later, 
that their respective names are those of men or women who by 
her decrees are canonized. We too, they will say, are called 
so; why then not follow in our faith those whose names were 
imposed upon us at our baptism? Brantome says, that the 
father of De Copé, Duc de Brissac, chose to call his son 
Timoleon, following the Italians in admitting a Pagan name, 
from having been pleased with reading the life of Timoleon, and 
feeling a presentiment that his son would resemble him, which 
he did in some things, though, as his son himself remarked, not 
in all. He, at least, then was aware that there might be direc- 
tion ina name. The force of names was not unobserved by the 
ancients, which even ascribed influences to certain initial letters, 
of which Southey gives amusing instances, multiplying the sup- 
posed proof that D is a dynamic pregnant mystic letter, not 
without reason called by the Hebrews the door, and endowing 
the destiny of those whose names begin with it. Plutarch dwells 
upon the strange resemblance which he finds between the lives 
of different men bearing the same name, as in the instance of 
the two Acteons and the two Scipios*; and the Roman 
senate seems to have recognised the principle in its decree after 
the defeat of Antony, forbidding any one of the family thence- 
forth to bear the prenom of Marcus. Varro counts about thirty 
prenoms which, as Sceevola relates, were not taken by boys 
before assuming the manly gown, nor by girls before marriage ; 
and which were all significative, as Status from stability, Faustus 
from favour, Lucius from being born at the dawn, Marcus from 
being born in March, Tiberius from being born on the banks of 
the Tiber. The Romans sometimes gave names which would, 

perhaps, suit some in later times better than their Christian 
appellation, as Suilius, Porcius, and Bubulcus, taken from the 
animals on whom their chief solicitude was bestowed, as Plu- 
tarch observes in his Life of Publicola. Plato, in the Cratylus, 
maintains that it is for the sage alone to impose names; and 
Pythagoras ascribes the choice of names to a sovereign wisdom. 

In fact, neither Aristotle nor the Stoics supposed that they 
were the result of chance. Plato shows that the names of the 
heroes are all significative, as Hector and Astyanax, which 
were invented by poets to express their qualities or deeds. In 
general, the ancients laid great stress on their children having 
remarkable names, as is observed by Julius Cesar Scaliger. The 
Greeks, as Plutarch says, gave names taken from great actions, 
as Soter, Callinicus; or from singularities of face, as Physcon, 
Grypus ; or from virtues, as Euergetes and Philadelphis. The 
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ancient Hebrews had in great veneration the science of names, 
the knowledge of which, they said, was given by God to the 
patriarchs, and has been continued by tradition; whom Origen. 
‘seems to follow, saying, that there is a secret and wondrous 
power in some sacred names* ; which opinion will not so much 
surprise those who have remarked that Cyrus is spoken of by 
name in the prophecies of Isaiah, two centuries betore his birth. 
The first Hebrew names were significative. Adam was, made 
of red earth; Abel, nothing, as having no lineage; Seth, re- 
surrection ; Mathusael, god of death, all his generation being 
destined to the deluge; Lameth, striking, as killing Cain ; 
Israel, son of God; Ismael, “the man having heard ;” Ruben, 
son of the vision; Simeon, hearing; Levi, addition; Juda, 
praise; Phares, division; Daniel, judgment; Elias, God the 
Lord, to signify his zeal against idolatry. So also among the 
Greeks, Stephen signifies a crown; Anne, gracious ; Magdalen, 
magnificent. Similarly, many names that became eminently 
Christian had been originally significative in the Pagan sense. 
Clovis or Lewis, signified man of excellent valour; Pharamond, 
true man; Charles, sweet and peaceful ; Dagobert, renowned 
in arms ; Chilperich, who has power toaid ; Henry, valiant and 
honourable ; Childebert, heroic f. 

In the Christian society, however, the use of names became 
far otherwise significative, as being given to children with an 
especial reference either to the saint who had borne them, and 
under whose patronage they were thereby placed, or to the fes- 
tival on which they were born: and it is curious to remark, in 
spite of the continual systematic resistance on the part of some 
who give Jewish or Pagan names according to the extent of 
their infidelity, for what else is heresy ?—that even in separated 
countries, there are no names, ushering men into life, more 
familiar or popular than those which most directly relate to the 
saints or festivals of the holy Catholic and Roman Church. 
Some names, it is true, continued to be given as significative of 
internal qualities: as Godeliebe, the meaning of which is dear to 
God; or as commemorative of some singular event, as Bonayen- 
tura, which was given to the child John of Fidanza, on occasion 
of his being cured by the prayers of St. Francis, who used this 
exclamation on hearing of it; or as being the names of sponsors 
in baptism, which was usual on the conversion of Jews, as in the 
instance cited by De la Roque, of Louis de Harcourt, Vicomte 
de Chastelleraut, lieutenant-general of King Charles VI., in 
Normandy, giving his name to a Jew in baptism: while some 
families sought to perpetuate relationship with remarkable men 
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by taking their names, as that of Essex was often borne, in later 
times, in the Digby family; and that of Guy, in the house of 
Laval, from the seigneurie of which it was made inseparable by 
a privilege of Pope Paschal II., to perpetuate the memory of 
Guy IV., Baron of Laval, who rendered such services to 
Christendom in the holy war under Godefrey de Bouillon *. 
But these examples only confirm the justice of the observation in 
general, respecting the facilities afforded to children even in the 
names they bore to trace their way back to the right road, if by 
birth they had been thrown at a distance from the Church ; 
since by universal consent names possess this power to recall 
the memory of deeds and men. 

Though for every name there is not such a book as that by 
Marchantius, entitled Triumphus 8. Joannis Baptiste, dedicated 
to the monastery of St. John the Baptist, at Florins, with an 
address, “ad eos qui Joannis nomen gerunt,” in which every 
thing is collected that has reference to the Precursor, for the 
instruction of all who bear his name, and for all who belong to 
churches, or monasteries, or colleges placed under his invoca- 
tion; or that which he composed on the name of Jane, in which 
he shows how many pious noble women bore it; or that of 
Trithemius, Abbot of Spanheim, De laudibus sanctissime matris 
Anne, inviting all the faithful to invoke her holy patronage, 
observing the third feria in her honour, as Saturday in that of 
the blessed Virgin; and though some endeavour to substitute 
modern for ancient associations, as when Dryden through ani-~ 
mosity against Hunt and Shadwell, and as if to exhibit a coun- 
terpart to the thought of Stapleton in his book on the Three 
Thomases, surmised that “ dulness and clumsiness were fated to 
the name of Tom;” still it will ever be impossible to prevent 
Christian names from being intimately associated with Catholicism 
in its saints and festivals. Some daughters, it is true, separated 
by birth, might as well bear the ancient prenoms taken from 
colour, as Burra and Rutella, or have no name at all, like the 
Chinese daughters, as those of sweet holy women, for any bond 
which they learn to experience from hearing Lucy or Elizabeth ; 
but the sign is no less held out to them though they may neg- 
lect to read it; and wherever all history is not absolutely 
excluded, sooner or later the idea must suggest itself that they 
bear a name recalling some great and supereminent perfection, 
which requires to be explained. 

St. Jerome writing to Leta on the education of her daughter, 
desires that the first words she learns to pronounce should be 
the names of the Apostles, or of the Patriarchs and Prophets ; 
and, indeed, many holy writers recognise that power in the 
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identity of names which was felt by the ancients, as when the 
Romans, on making peace with the Sabines, agreed, in order to 
form but one nation, to take each other’s names in future. It 
would be long to specify the names which point significantly to 
the Church, as commemorative either of persons or doctrines ; 
for among the latter may be classed such as recall angels, as 
that borne by him to whom St. Gregory sent an epistle, who 
had many associates in it, Angelo Patriciacus, Doge of Venice, 
and the Patriarch of Jerusalem; and Angelo de Victoria, the 
holy monk of Ferrara, and others *: and such as are formed of 
the name of Mary, conjointly with the title of some mystery, 
as that of Dolores, or some other taken from the festival of the 
blessed Virgin, nearest to which the child’s birth took place, 
according to the Spanish custom, to the prevalence of which so 
much contributed the institution of the sodalities by St. Philip 
Benitius, which were extended through all Europe and a great 
part of Asia. The successor of John II. on the throne of Por- 
tugal, surnamed the Great from the glory of his reign, was called 
Emmanuel, from having been born on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, at the moment when the procession passed before the 
palace. Some names pointed at the saint whose memory was 
especially dear to certain provinces, when they were commonly 
borne by the people of all ranks, as Berenger and Raimon in 
Provence, Maurice and René in Anjou, Eude and Benigne in 
Burgundy, Thibaud and Eustache in Champagne, Baldwin in 
Flanders, Hugues and Enguerand in Picardy, and Gilbert in the 
Bourbonnois, Alain, Yoes, Rolland in Brittany, William, Richard, 
Robert, and Raoul in Normandy, William, Raimond, Bertrand, 
and Roger in Gascony, John Baptist in Genoa, and Patrick in 
Ireland. Sometimes the country itself was designated by the 
name of its first apostle, as parts of the Indies; and if we credit 
an ancient author, that of the Savoyards, who in gratitude to 
Sabandius, Bishop of Arles, who in 553 converted the Allo- 
broges from idolatry to the Christian faith, assumed ever after- 
wards the name of their spiritual father t. Holy writers have 
not disdained to remark the tracks which we are now following. 
“Tt is common,” says St. Thomas of Villanova, “for all writers 
who seek to extol any one to begin by citing some great testi- 
mony in praise of his name, though whence this custom has 
arisen I know not. One can understand why a person should 
be commended for his own acts, or for his parents and family, or 
for his country, though this seems more strange, but to praise a 
name seems absurd, since it is given for slight causes, and be- 
longs to good and evilalike. Nevertheless, this common opinion 
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of men seems to originate in the idea that there lies hidden a 
certain mystery in a name, and that it is not imposed on men 
without a certain divine providence, and that it contains a cer- 
tain prognostic and presage ; God thus secretly ordaining that it 
should serve as a certain tacit vocation to man, which we often 
see verified ; as in Genesis, where it is said, recte vocatum est 
nomen ejus Jacob—and now also it often happens, that those 
parents who, renouncing Christian piety, give Pagan names to 
their children, find them afterwards become very like those 
whose names they bear, that is, impious and profane: nor can 
we suppose that those ancient Fathers would have been so 
careful in imposing names on their children, unless that the 
choice of a name had really some connexion with the future 
man*.” That the influence of names was not unfelt by those 
who bore them, might be shown from express testimonies; of 
which one instance must suffice, taken from a name borne by 
twenty-four sovereign pontifls, of whom some were martyrs. 

In Clairvaux, says Cesar of Heislerbach, was a certain young 
monk named John, who was a great lover of St. John the Bap- 
tist, having been born on the day of his nativity, and called 
after him in consequence. Whenever any thing was sung 
respecting him in the office, as in the song of his father 
Zachariah, you could discern his affection by his voice; and one 
night while singing that song his countenance was so lighted up, 
that, after matins, William, one of the monks, went to the prior 
Syger, and told him what he had remarked, and the prior was so 
moved that he interrogated the youth respecting what thoughts 
had occupied him during that interval}. In fine, we may 
remark, while observing the force of names, that those not alone 
of persons but of a multitude of things surrounding children, can 
serve in the same manner to recall the glories of Catholicism in 
times past, or to awaken a wholesome anxiety to inquire: for 
whole towns, and the streets of towns, bridges and hospitals, 
inns and shops, mountains and forests, are named after saints, or 
holy mysteries associated with faith, and with the Christian his- 
tory of every people.. But it is not a name alone which points 
the way to the church, when children have been led astray in 
the intricate labyrinth of life, and left to what is called chance 
for guidance. “ When I go to St. Mary Woolnoth,” says an 
English author, “it seems the same whether I turn down Loth- 
bury or go through the Old Jewry ; but the going through one 
street and not another may produce an effect of lasting conse- 
quence.” Many have proof of this in the events which have 
first directed them to the Catholic faith; those who would 
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keep children far from it, having reason to tremble always and 
to suspect every turn; as a glance, a word, may undo what has 
been the labour of years. 

This road of childhood will lead through regions which we 
shall have to traverse shortly, following tracks under other 
titles; and therefore not to protract needlessly our way, let us 
leave it with a brief retrospect, which will unfold views that 
many may have enjoyed while following it under the difficulties 
presented by their birth. 

If, as in former times, men writing a history of their own 
lives, like Guibert de Nogent, were to be animated by the 
desire of the Psalmist when he said, Venite et audite, et narrabo 
vobis omnes qui timetis Deum, quanta fecit Dominus anime 
meee, they would do well, perhaps, to dwell at greatest length 
on the instances presented in the guidance of their childhood. 

And here, disregarding the precept of the Pythagoreeans, not 
to look back on setting out on a journey, the stranger, though 
reluctantly, is tempted to allude to puerile matters connected 
with a familiar instance when he was in flower, in past time of 
childhood ; not as singular, on a path not often trod, but as re- 
calling what others may have in part experienced. He knew 
not, like another, the year, or hour, or day when he first entered 
the labyrinth ; but certainly through no fault of the best of pa- 
rents, victims of circumstance like himself, it was by the darkest 
and most tangled parts that his feet first led him, albeit, old 
writers say that the zephyrs, with a most benign eye, are ac- 
customed to regard the spot. 

There stretches through the midst of Ireland a range of long 
steep hills, whose southern head is crowned with an old castle 
now in ruins, where an ancestor having with an armed force 
sped to the succour of a lady who was besieged in it by enemies, 
and as a reward secured her hand and barony, fixed there his 
seat, transferring to it from his native land a branch of a family 
that boasted of its Saxon blood. At the foot of that hill was 
nourished first the stranger’s frame, when placed, as Charles 
d’Orleans says, 


“ tout en la gouvernance 
De une dame que on appelloit Enfance.” 


Do you ask further about his first home ? 
“ Scribetur tibi forma loquaciter, et situs agri—” 
long avenues, vast heaths, solemn groves. 


*¢ Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 
Frigidior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus *.” 
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There was near it, too, a most wild solitary chapel, long in ruins, 

on whose broken walls, green with ivy, it was his joy to climb and 

gaze upon the moors beyond appearing deeper and deeper 

purple as the sun in wondrous glory went down upon them. 

Between chapel and castle there was enough to inspire a child 

a interest in the past. Ruins surrounded him. On all sides 
e saw 


‘“¢ Cypress and ivy, weed, and wall-flower, grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight: chapel, baths, or halls, 
Pronounce who can.” 


Besides, the paternal hand, ever ministering to a thoughtful 
heart, had placed solemn verses borrowed from the Psalms upon 
a wall where the green ivy climbed, leaving only part of the 
stone visible, thereby imparting a more profound mysterious 
force to the very words which seemed to issue from the depth 
of long past ages. Further, and this was a moment never to be 
forgotten, in his truant hunting through all secreted localities, 
he discovered one night a large crucifix that seemed to drop 
blood, concealed in a huge old press belonging to some devout 
faithful creature, who proved to be the nurse. Some time after- 
wards, his visits to the oak press led to his finding what Robinson 
Crusoe discovered in rummaging the chests of the wreck, namely, 
what he calls “ two or three popish prayer-books,” which, strange 
to remark, he tells us that he “carefully secured,” and which 
proved no less useful to this other lost navigator; for the books, 
with the crosses so mystically stamped upon the red illumined 
page, never left his memory. Such things only by stealth were 
seen; but others that pointed to the Church as clearly, were 
allowedly present before him! for the rooms and even ceilings 
were covered with pictures of angels and madonnas. Within 
doors, indeed, no one could be persuaded to disclose the great 
secret of which the child knew well they were all conscious; but 
the external family was not so easily to be silenced. There was 
a gardener, dear delightful friend,—there were his sons, sweet 
kind boys, with whom he used to play, to dig, to plant, to uproot, 
to build, and to pull down what had been built. There was an 
old solemn steward, of whom he had an occasional glimpse, and 
a most familiar shepherd, who all adored in the strange distant 
chapel across the moor, that was called Roman, and who from 
time to time used to drop some words about it that fell upon his 
ear like sounds from another world. Nor was this all. A po- 
tent earl had a wide domain at a distance of seven miles, to whose 
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castle he used often to be conducted with familiar guests. There, 
in one of the woods, under thick foliage, a cell of wood and moss, 
with dark green chambers echoing to the murmurs of a brooklet 
running by them, along which one arrived at it by a winding 
path, had filled his mind with love for anchorets, whose dwelling 
it was feigned to be; for it was expressly called the hermitage. 
Sounds too were used, slow plaintive tunes played upon the 
flute in the twilight hour, by a dear playmate, though almost a 
man, who had the vice remarked by Horace, never to be 
persuaded when asked to sing, but unordered never to cease *. 
Ah, how some who had early mandates to depart are yet 
allowed to steal athwart his path to tell of days long past! 
This floating melody from a poor brother’s flute, itself an 
artless thing made with his own hands, like that we hear of in 
old idyls, the cutting of which had made sore the boy musician's 
finger +, so sadly but sweetly beguiling summer evenings to a 
circle of children who loved to watch the owl’s passing across 
the windows of the old hall in which they sat, thinking all the 
while of things past their utterance, acquired a different interest 
when he discovered afterwards that it was the music of the 
Catholic Church caught first by the peasant youth, then learnt 
from them by his brother, that he heard ; for it is a fact, that in 
all lands the children of the poor love to sing them, so consonant 
are they with that natural chant of man which is sorrowful. 
There, at all events, it was so. As Fauriel remarks of those in 
Brittany, The popular airs were simple, plaintive, melancholy, 
resembling the plaintive chant of the Church; from which, in 
fact, they were derived. The old Gregorian tones thus reached 
him : 
“ Musa loquebatur : pennee sonuere per auras, 
Voxque salutantum ramis veniebat ab altis +.” 


But the issue was not yet to be discovered, before involving 
himself deeper in the labyrinth ; for as the child grows into the 
boy, or, to use Homeric language, 


e A e ? | p. WE 2 , 2 , 
OTE On) péyac éori, Kai HByc péTpov ixaver §, 


fresh turnings appear on every side, while the straight avenues to 
truth are obstructed ; he has before him wilds and depths, tracts 
rich and barren ; here chesnut woods, there heathy paths, then 
inland streams, and the olive mountains, shapes which seem like 
winks or returns of childhood’s sunny dream ; so transversely he 
proceeds, 

“ Per juga, per silvas, dumosque saxa vagatur ||.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ROAD OF YOUTH. 


Ainsi du tout Enfance délaissay 
Et aveques Jeunesse m’en aley. 


T is thus that the old poet, Charles of Orleans, 
speaks of his advance to the second road of 
this great forest, which bears the inviting name 
of youth, where, if obstacles increase to con- 
ceal the openings to truth, its attractive force, 
as we shall find, increases with the develop- 

= ment of the intelligence, or the expansion of 
those sweet affections which it is the office of religion to regu-: 
late and sanctify ; “for nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
in thews and bulk ; but as this temple waxes, the inward service 
of the mind and soul grows wide withal.” Still more than 
childhood youth is full of piercing observations, which it copies 
and treasures up. At first sight of a thousand things which grown 
men remark not, it calls like Hamlet for its tablet, and says, 

“ Meet it is, I set it down.” How many lessons then are chro- 

‘nicled which attest the hollowness of all those who would con- 
ceal from it the glories of the Catholic Church! Error likes not 
that the sharp wit with which the young will often reason should 
ever glance at its “establishments.” None are for it that look 
into it with considerate eyes. Let it be our object then here to 
observe, how youth, wandering thus through the forest of life, 
finds avenues at every turn, as if made expressly for itself, 
through which it can discern the great happy bourn to which all 
wishes tend. Now, at the first steps it is clear that piety, or 
the religious sense, is congenial to the young. Here is the first 
opening, and truly a glorious one it is. Never was there an 
error in more flat contradiction to experience than the idea, 
that as men grow old they grow religious. The general order 
is exactly the inverse, according to the remark of Prospero: 


“ And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers.”’ 


Those whom we meet upon the road of the young are there- 
fore pious, and consequently disposed to acquiesce in the truth 
of catholicity. What can be more striking than their reve- 
rential air in churches! The sweet, serious, and almost severe 
countenance of holy youth before the altar is so divinely beauti- 
ful, that one might imagine it could convert an observer to the 
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love of the Catholic religion, in which alone that look is found. 
Niess speaks of a boy in a certain college, in the year 1609, 
who in consequence of some disease being admonished to stand, 
and not to kneel inthe church, replied, that he would rather die 
than not show reverence to God in his holy temple *. Youth's 
fervent prayer with joined palms, its devout contemplation, fancy 
free, leaving indifference, incredulity, and the slavery of a de- 
filed imagination to those whom long misused years have cank- 
ered, are among the proofs that the morning of life is like the 
morning of the day, clear, pure, harmonious, that objects are 
then distinctly seen, and that the commonest seem golden. The 
road of youth, naturally elevated, commands thus by its ordi- 
nary avenues noble views of truth ; but the history of the Church 
bears witness to the general and pure belief of all ages, that 
other extraordinary openings are often made by angels’ hands, 
and that light is afforded miraculously to guide the young, of 
which, perhaps, we should find that instances are never wanting, 
if all that passes in the youthful mind were known. 

John Moschus relates a vision which terrified some children 
who tended cattle in the fields near the town of Torax in Syria, 
which led to the erection of a monastery on the spot; and 
Drexelius mentions a dream which led to the conversion of two 
Hebrew boys of Portugal in later times. But St. Thomas of 
Villanova supplies a more remarkable instance. “A certain 
convert from Judaism, when sick, sent for me,” says the Arch- 
bishop, “and related to me the cause of his conversion. When 
I wasa boy, he said, and yet a Jew, I was travelling with another 
Jew boy for some business of my father, and by the way we 
talked devoutly about the Messiah that we thought was to come, 
wishing that it might be in our days; and as we spoke together 
thus, we excited each other to greater fervour of piety. That 
evening, in the twilight, the sky seemed suddenly illuminated, 
and the heaven as it were to open, and we both knelt down and 
besought God to reveal to us his Messiah; when lo, in the midst 
of the brightness we saw a resplendent chalice, surmounted by 
the Host, according to the Christian rites. From that moment 
we believed in Christ, and on my return home I secretly became 
a Christian and received holy baptism +t.” 

We find an instance of the same extraordinary guidance nearer 
home. The youth in a brown cloak seen twice by the martyr, 
Edmund Genings, near St. Paul’s, in London, was discovered 
miraculously by him to be his own brother, for whom he was 
searching, when he would not otherwise have been able to re- 
cognise him, from not having seen him since he was a little boy 
eight years before ; for each time, on meeting him, who only 
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struck his attention as being so unlike the pursuivant through 
fear of whose wolf-like figure he had looked back to see who was 
following him, he felt all his joints trembling, and his face glow- 
ing, and his whole body bathed in a cold sweat, which strange 
accident twice occurring, led him to suspect that this strange 
boy, thus casually met, must be the poor lost brother, for the 
recovery of whose soul he was exposing himself to the death he 
soon after suffered, and which, by a subsequent illumination of 
grace as wonderful, consequent upon the sorrow it occasioned, 
led to that youth’s conversion to the Catholic faith. 

But not to remain at these mystic spots upon the way, it is 
certain that the mere natural characteristics of youth have a 
tendency to direct it on the path which leads to the Catholic 
Church. The avenues on the road of youth are, however, more 
the result of manners than of reason. The views are more ele- 
vated, mystic, and divine, than those in general which after- 
wards succeed, being rather angelical and intuitive, than the re- 
sult of the slow and purely human process of ratiocination. They 
are besides owing much to the power of taking a keen clear 
glance at things as they exist on every side, for boys purchase 
much knowledge by their penny of observation, and to an obe- 
dient docile acquiescence in the just impressions which are op- 
posed by the passions and interests which later years bring with 
them. We must not, therefore, be surprised, if the instances at 
which we arrive should be disdained as inadequate by the judg- 
ment of a mere secular and proud philosophy, which is as in- 
capable of comprehending as it is of experiencing the impression. 
We come first, then, to the sweet short opening of love or 
charity, to which al] young hearts are so easily inclined. 

That disposition to make friends with every one, and love him 
as a brother at first sight,—to make astranger welcome as morn 
to the lark, and give the hand of fellowship at each obliging turn 
without suspicion or the pride that says how clay and clay differ 
in dignity, whose dust is both alike, bespeaks not only the 
amiable graces which win the favour of all observers, but a near 
approach to the paradise of union which catholicity creates on 
earth; for as St. Bernard says, “ Only puerile humility pleases 
God, whether in an angel or in a man.” 

To trust, to love, to hope, is to be catholic ; to dispute, to 
criticise, to systematize, to protest against the common belief, is 
to be its opposite: and clearly youth inclines to the former of 
these divisions of human thought. The latter is found upon 
other roads that lead far indeed from the point towards which 
the faces of the young are turned. ‘“ I remember,” says St. 
Dorotheus, “ having seen a man of this kind. At first, if any of 
the brethren spoke of any one with praise, immediately he 
would utter something disdainful against him, saying, ‘ Quis est 
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ille? Non est alius preter Zosimam et qui cum eo sunt.’ After- 
wards he proceeded to despise also others, and to say that there 
was no one of any merit excepting Macarius. Soon after, ‘ Who 
is Macarius?’ he asked. ‘ There is no one but Basil and 

Gregory. Then afterwards he thought them worthless, and all 
men but Peter and Paul. I predicted what would be the issue, 
that he would not spare even them; and in fact, at last, he 
despised all but the Trinity, concluding with blasphemies against 
God*.” This is the wide common road of the mature in years, 
which leads them in a direction exactly opposite to the lustrous 
centre. Youth, on the contrary, loves and admires: and into 
such souls faith creeps like to a breeze from heaven. ‘Take the 
lightest for example— 


“ Two lads that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal.” 


The poet then bears witness that their talk was not that of such 
secular grown men, which experience proves can gradually up- 
root all the germs of faith, indicating chiefly 


“ A sharp wit, match’d with too blunt a will, 
Whose edge hath power to eut, whose will still wills 
It should none spare that comes within his power,” 


ever repeating “ambiguous words and jealousies to sound or 
taint integrity.” On the contrary, while on this happy road 
what they changed was innocence for innocence; they knew 
not the doctrine of ill-doing ; no, nor dreamed that any did. In 
vain, as far as the impression on boys is concerned, would be 
“the shrug, the hum, or ha, those petty brands that calumny 
doth use,” unless to excite laughter at the expense of him who 
employed them. As long as you pursue the road of youth, if 
ever you should be invited to halt for the sake of hearing slan- 
derous speech, there will be always comrades whose reply may 
remind you of those words in Dante : 


“ Why are thy thoughts thus riveted, my guide 
Exclaim’d, that thou hast slack’d thy pace ? 
Imports it thee what thing is whisper’d here + ? 


If these whispers be against holy things or holy persons, their 
evil is detected at this stage of life’s journey with a quickness of 
perception that seems like an intuitive sense, confirming the 
justice of the principle which Plato adopts when he makes the 
kind of reception that a proposition meets with from the young 
a criterion of its truth. ‘ What impression,” he asks, “ will 


* Ap. Heeftenus Giconomize Monast. lib. iv. 6. Tu. Oo: 
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such discourses produce on the mind of a youth of good dispo- 
sition, and an understanding quick to draw the proper conclu- 
sion from what he hears* ?” 

But let us take another point of view. Faith prompts to 
generous action, not to cold sophisticated speech, and might almost 
inspire that schoolboy’s boast—“ I read much; yet nothing that 
many masters knew or taught I cared to learn; but from that 
secret store of my own study wrought linked armour for my 
own soul, before it might walk forth to war among mankind.” 
Then will faith please beyond every thing else, 


“ Quant jeunesse tient gens en seigneurie,” 
: fo) a 


as an old poet says; but often age fills up with the thorns of 
worldly wisdom this noble avenue. 

Ulysses, addressing Neoptolemus, makes a sad confession in 
contrasting the generous spirit of early with the politic sophistry 
of later life, éoO\0d warpdge wai. I, too, when young had a 
lazy tongue, but a prompt arm: now, however, experience has 
taught me that it is the tongue and not the arm which governs 
all things with mortalst. 

Youth, again, is drawn to the centre by the want which it 
experiences of a divine fulfilment of its aspirations. Suppose 
the church and all the sweet relations, hopes, and fruits it 
yields removed—and 


“ Ah! to the stranger-soul, when first it peeps 
From its new tenement, and looks abroad 
For happiness and sympathy, how stern 
And desolate a tract is this wide world : 
How wither’d all the buds of natural good ! 
No shade, no shelter from the sweeping storms.” 


What unmitigated pains and toils will then await the young from 
the very beginning—how much will they have to suffer! 
Dryden ought not to have deemed it such 


“ Strange cozenage, 
That none would live past years again.” 


Thoughts of great deeds, it is true, support for a moment the 
ardent spirit; and admiration often fills the eyes with tears. 
But shut out from man all avenues to faith, and you make his 
youth the sepulchre of hope, where evil thoughts shall grow 
like weeds on a neglected tomb. Guides indeed will not be 
wanting. But what guides? Alas! the multitude of deceivers 
assuming this office, who infest the beautiful ways of early life, 


* De Repub. ii. + Soph. Phil. 96. 
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will feel no remorse or shame when their poor victim cries, too 
late, 

—_—_____—_———. “ Quee gloria vestra est, 
Si puerum juvenes, si multi fallitis unum * ?”’ 


But at truth’s first accents the spirit’s sleep is burst, and youth 
instinctively will recognize its friend. “Sure something holy 
lodges in that breast!” it will exclaim ; “and with these raptures 
moves the vocal air to testify his hidden residence.” Yes, good 
youth, within this close dungeon of innumerous boughs, there 
are guides divinely charged to lead you to the source of happi- 
ness, 

——— “‘ If these you seek, 

It were a journey like the path to heaven, 

To help you find them.” 


Mysterious is the affinity between youth and holy men. Simi- 
larity of character alone cannot account for it; since opposite 
qualities often exist where this relationship of mind and soul is 
felt the strongest. Here indeed is a divine avenue ; for without 
it, oh, how could youth inform its unacquainted feet in the blind 
mazes of the tangled wood? Indeed it might be suggested that 
all great men, in the Catholic sense, partake in some degree of 
the same character, and reap the same results. There is a 
subtle affinity which attracts all young hearts to them. The 
epitaph of John de Medicis, gonfalonier of the republic, the 
father of Cosmo, states that he was lamented even by the chil- 


dren of Florence: 
4 


“ Ergo senex meeret, juvenis, puer, omnis et ectas. 
Orba parente suo patria moesta gemit.” 


Whereas men of the modern or pagan type, without absolutely 
slaying their own sons, may often experience a fate like that of 
Manlius Torquatus, who was attended only by old men when he 
triumphed for his victory; no young man going to meet him, 
through a tacit consent of all youth in execrating his cruelty. 
But, above all, with men of saintly and ascetic lives in the Church 
youth finds itself ever in singular accordance. And indeed as 
love begets love, this was only a necessary result. For how 
dear to the holy are the young! With what tenderness does 
St. Gregory of Tours speak of them! “ This epidemic,” he says, 
in his great history of France, “ carried off chiefly the lads. We 
have lost sweet dear children whom we have carried in our arms, 
and fed with our hands, and taught ; but, wiping away our tears, 
we say, with blessed Job, ‘Dominus dedit—et abstulit—sit 
nomen ejus benedictum in seculat.’” 


* Ovid. Met. iii. 11. + Hist. lib. v. 
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It is related in the life of St. Felix of Cantalicia, that as he 
walked through the streets of Rome the youth of all conditions 
used to run up to him, and to show their desire of pleasing him, 
and to say, “ Deo gratias, brother Felix*.” 

In the village of I{nogial, two leagues from Pedrosa, there 
was a man who loved the convent of St. Peter of Alcantara, 
and who had a son who was as fond of it as himself. “ This 
youth,” continues Marchese, “had no greater pleasure than to 
offer his service to the fathers to carry their sacks on his shoul- 
ders when they went out to beg; and they, not to afflict him, 
and also to give him the merit of his action, used to consent. 
On one occasion he was even commissioned to return alone with 
the sack, which he brought back joyfully to the convent+.” 
In truth, for gentleness, humility, and innocence, and the other 
attributes of the youthful mind, each saint of the Church might 
have been proposed as a St. Nicholas for the patron that ‘boys 
would be sure to venerate and love. 

Puerile honour forms another opening on this road ; for the 
idea of betraying or of not serving a holy man in his necessity, 
youth will ever be the last to admit. Let me have pardon for 
repeating, from the lips of one who was present, an instance 
almost ludicrous from the simplicity of the form, which occurred 
during the reign of ‘terror in France. The father of a family, 
sheltering a priest, was afraid lest his son, a lad of fifteen, through 
the levity of his age might .disclose the fact to the neigh- 
bours ; so, taking him aside, he asked him whether he would 
keep a watch over his tongue if he should impart a great secret ; 
and, on his promising to do so, he revealed it. The boy lis- 
tened. His quivering brow was all on fire with scorn and anger 
at the thought of his fidelity in such a cause having been for a 
moment questioned. ‘‘ May the tail of the demon be my neck. 
cloth,” he replied, “if I betray him! So foul a blot shall never 
fall on me.” 

During the days of persecution in England, from the reign of 
Elizabeth till their close, the ancient records make mention of 
many priests and holy Catholics who owed their escape or tem- 
porary deliverance to the ingenuity or valour of the young. 
The reverend Thomas Tichbourn, being led a prisoner through 
London, a certain brave youth, named Hackshot, having dis- 
covered through what street the officer would conduct him, 
waited for their coming, and, knocking the keeper down, gave 
the priest opportunity to escape, while he being stopped and 
dragged to prison had the glory afterwards of suffering death 
with Mr. Nicholas Tichbourn at Tyburn. 


* F. Francois de Dieppe, La Vie de S. Felix, 89. 
++ L. Pere Marchese, Vie de S. Pierre d’Ale. lib. ili. 3. 
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The name of youth is formed in Latin from assistance lent, as 
if from an observation of that trait in its character which prompts 
it to render help and service on every occasion. Proud of em- 
ployment, willing to obey, for there can be no assemblage, 
though it were only for the sake of taking pleasure in the woods 
and fields, without the yellow Hylas of the party, the boy who 
runs to the fountain to fetch water—and what struck the ancients 
most was the hearty zeal with which the youthful service was 
supplied—as in the instance commemorated by the Romans, 
when they erected a statue to a youth, who, hastening to an- 
nounce a victory, did not stop on his way to pull out a thorn 
from his foot, lest he should lose a moment*, we may remark, 
that this disposition which the Catholic Church meets with such 
favour, even though in the instance of one like the young friend 
of Nestor’s son, who has only to say of him zepi piv Oeiew 
raxvv}, tended in some degree to facilitate the issue, and to 
open many sweet and gracious by-paths for those who ma 
want the sure guess of well-practised feet. The Church, heed- 
less of rank, and kinder than even the poet who asks indulgence 
for the vulgar youth, loves to employ each little son of Aurora 
to serve at her altars. She cannot take a step in procession 
without boys. And in this respect, too, our Lord has shown 
her an example ; for He made use of this kind of boy-service to 
work his miracle, when Andrew said to him, “ Est puer unus 
hic, qui habet quinque panes et duos pisces.” 


“ Haply, the wonder to behold, 
A boy ’mid other boys he came, 
A lamb of Jesus’ fold, 
Though now unknown by name. 
Well may I guess how glow’d his cheek, 
How he looked down, half pride, half fear : 
Far off he saw one speak 
Of him in Jesus’ ear. 
Then did He make that stripling’s store, 
Type of the Feast by Him decreed, 
Where angels might adore, 
And souls for ever feed +.” 


Hear how the celebrated abbot Joachim comments on the 
words in Jeremiah—* noli dicere, quia puer ego sum.” I think 
that as God formerly chose senior Fathers, afterwards younger 
Apostles, so now He may choose even boys to preach the Gospel 
of the kingdom, which boys were designated by those of the 
Hebrews, who cast their yestments and palms and the spoils of 


* Spon. Liste des Cabinets et Palais de Rome, fol. 302. 
+ Od, iv. 202. t Lyra Inn. 
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the world before our Saviour, to serve for the divine worship *. 
With the moderns, there is not sufficient stateliness in youth to 
qualify it for rendering a religious ministry. The Catholic 
Church, on the contrary, invests the young, in the popular mind, 
with a superhuman dignity, associating the appearance of a boy 
before the altar with one of the joyful mysteries of faith, as 
those who hold the beads cannot but remember. It was by the 
express order of Pope St. Gregory the Great, that all the 
youths and children of Rome were seen issuing from the church 
of Saints John and Paul to join in the general procession to 
implore the Divine mercy t. If smiles and a mirthful turn of 
mind be apt to break out when occasion seems to forbid all 
levity, they whom the Church commemorates as playing even 
before the supernal altar with their palms and crowns, cannot, 
we should remember, be expected to look always grave, under 
her bright beams upon the mortal strand. This ready accept- 
ance of juvenile service would naturally attract those who dis- 
covered that they could be useful. The boy could supply his 
part while others discharged a higher office— 


“ Loripedem sublatum humeris fert lamine captus, 
Mutuat hic oculos, mutuat ille pedes.” 


In regard to common life, the Church encourages and directs 
that taste which boys and young men generally evince for 
imitating the employments of those who, by their birth, are 
retained in the natural obligation to labour, and who seem proud 
to labour, as if guided by the old poet’s fable, in which it is the 
son of Jupiter who carries the parcel on his shoulders, while the 
slave sits proudly and delicately in the vesture of a god. It is 
not the Church which prevents a return to these Homeric man- 
ners, where the poet representing Minerva coming to Ulysses, 
could say of her— 


"Avdpi d&uag eixvia viw, ewxBwroor phy, 
Iavardahy, otol re avdcrwy waideg taow f. 


From overlooking this, very amusing are the mistakes of some 
grave interpreters, relative to the passage in which Jacob is 
shown exciting himself to raise the stone from the mouth of the 
well, when he saw Rachel leading her sheep to it. For, says 
Antonio de Escobar, some have accused the youth for this 
action of insolence, that, contrary to the manner of his country, 
he alone should have gone to remove with his own hands the 
stone, and give water to Rachel’s sheep; but Hugo, he ob- 


* Abb. Joach. sur Hierom. e. 1. 
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serves, defends him, saying, officium sanguinis inauravit audaciam ; 
while others assert that the noble youth did not in the least 
lower himself, by undertaking the office of the meanest boys of 
the flock, in consideration of the beauty of Rachel leading the 
sheep ; for it would be only natural and just in him to say, 
if she leads them, assuredly I may water them*. Wherever 
Catholicity has set its seal, the simplest service which youth 
naturally delights to discharge, will be permitted, as being 
ennobled by the motive; so that the daughter of the richest 
house will recall Rebecca when she went to the spring to fill 
her pitcher, and gave drink to the servant of Abraham with such 
gracious simplicity ; and the son will act like her brother Laban, 
when he invited the servant into their house, and unharnessed 
the camels, and gave straw and hay, and water to wash his feet, 
and the feet of the men that were come with him f. 

In the lives of the saints are many instances of service ren- 
dered by some light-foot friend. Magdalen of Rottenburg, 
after the funeral of her husband, to fulfil her vow, made a pil- 
grimage to the church of our Lady at Zuntenhaus, for which 
purpose she had to pass through Munich. The pious widow, on 
entering the city, desired to find a proper asylum where she 
might be received for the night. After praying within herself 
for this object, she asked a little boy about eight years of age 
who came up to her, if he knew a respectable lodging for the 
night where she might be received. That I do, said he, come 
along with me; and so he led her to a convent of women of the 
third order of St. Francis, where he rang the bell, and then dis- 
appeared. On stating her request when the door was opened, 
by consent of the superior Veronica Donaverina, she was ad- 
mitted. The sisters were at supper, and she was invited to sit 
down with them; and such an impression was made on her by 
the aspect of that holy family, that she sought and obtained per- 
mission, after fulfilling her vow, and returning home to make 
arrangements, for remaining with them in that house the re- 
mainder of her life{. St. Pachomius coming to a monastery 
after the prayers, and finding the brethren at work, sat down and 
began to weave with them; but a little boy passing and watching 
how he worked, said to him, It is not so, father, you should do it; 
and Pachomius rising, said, Show me how I ought to work ; and 
he learned the right way from him, thus evincing great humility, 
hearing so meekly the boy’s admonition, instead of rebuking 
him for presumption, as, adds this old author, an irreligious man 
would have done 9. 


* Ant. de Escobar, in Evang. Comment. Paneg. vol. vii. 343. 
+ Gen, xxiv. + Raderus Bavaria Sancta, iv. 99. 
§ Magnum Speculum, 248. 
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Independently, therefore, of its peculiar adaptation for the 
reception of the pious spirit, youth is also drawn to the Chureh 
by the peculiar force of its general character; for as in the 
natural forest it loves to strike into the shaded intricate by- 
paths, leaving the main way, with its seats of stone alongside, for 
the common herd of its elders; while for a moment’s rest it is 
content with the first trunk it finds lying across the path, like 
ancient Romans, as the poet says, not being suffered by its laws 
to despise the fortuitous sod— 


“ Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem 
Leges sinebant * ;” 


so, in passing through the labyrinth of life, it is easily won by 
the many little humble paths— 


* Soft—as the melody of youthful days, 
That steals the trembling tear of speechless praise ”— 


which the Church has marked out for it, as if with an especial 
view to the peculiarities of its nature, feeling the truth of what 
the poet says— 


“ Simul ac duraverit zetas, 
Membra animumque tuum, nabis sine cortice + ;” 


or, the truth of what our greater bard affrms— 


“ If we are nature’s, these are ours,—these 
To our rose of youth do rightly belong.” 


Though it may be difficult to seize the distinct character of 
each of these secret paths of youth, or to trace the consequences 
of following them to their source, the difficulty of obtaining else- 
where the beautiful views which they command, and the same 
facility for advancing delightfully towards the supreme desirable 
bourne, becomes every day more painfully discernible; for as a 
late French historian mournfully complains, the old expression, 
he remained always bon enfant—adding, petit mot, grande 
chose—is hardly any longer understood. No one, at the pre- 
sent day, wishes to be either like a child or good. This last 
word is an epithet of derision. 

But let us for a moment try these lesser paths of accordance 
with the spirit which the Church diffuses. Iter est non trita 
auctoribus via, nec qua peregrinari animus eruditus expetat ; and 
therefore leaving the company of the grave, permit me, while 
noticing the puerile and fugitive impressions of the spring of 
life, to put on, as it were, the dress of a boy, as indicative of the 
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mind which’ is required to taste their charm. “ Imitemur,” 
as Gerson says, “parvulorum simplicitatem de parvulis locu- 
turi *.” 


“Simplicitas quam cara Deo, quam grataque divis 
A teneris exacta annis sine labe juventa +.” 


This forms part of that amiable unconsciousness which con- 
stitutes the great beauty of youthful manners ; while the despiser 
of Olympus, the hairy Polyphemus, with his long beard, affects 
in every gesture to strike others with an impression of his great- 
ness, studying constantly to be imposing, et componere vultus, 
and thereby rendering his own advance more and more difficult. 
“ Great folly is it,” says Philippe de Commines, speaking of the 
bad effects of the interview between Louis XI. and the King of 
Castille, “for two princes who are equal in power to see each 
other, unless when they are in their youth ;” and what does not 
end in folly which is begun or pursued with a mind that disdains 
the wisdom of a child! This path of youth winds round the 
obstruction caused by the false wisdom of the mature in age. 
Self-interest, pride, suspicion, and ambition, are all left like so 
many stiff trunks on one side or other, while the track leads us 
sweetly over the soft soilso favourable to the reception of truth, 
characterised by those features which the philosopher ascribes 
to the young—saying, “equalibus delectantur, fabellarumque 
auditione ducuntur—animadvertuntque ea, que domi fiunt, 
curiosius [.” Homer distinguishes the general motive of youth 
in all movement, when he remarks that the younger men all 
followed Telemachus, their equal in years, through love}. How 
near then to wholesome influences must the road of youth con- 
duct us, though at this stage we should only meet with followers 
like the Cadmeans, xéyropec ixzwy ||; or one, as Horace says, 
inter equales equitans{! Again, this road leads us far from 
the contagion of sophistry, which completely shuts out every 
view of the central glory that reveals itself to youth; for by 
dint of explaining good it no longer causes enthusiasm, and of 
analysing evil,—it no more causes indignation. All these thorns 
and weeds are cleared away before young feet, and therefore 
the ancient moralist observes, “non sine causa eas, quas dixi, in 
pueris virtutum quasi scintillulas, videmus, e quibus accendi 
philosophi ratio debet, ut eam, quasi Deum, ducem subsequens, 
ad nature perveniat extremum **.” The ancients were deep 
and penetrating in the judgments which they formed of minds 


* De trahend. parv. ad Christum. ++ Ceva Jesus Puer. iv. 
+ De Finibus, lib. v. 15. § Od. ui. 363. 
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by the external expression of countenance, and movement of the 
body. And were we to agree with them, we might conclude 
from merely observing the gait of those we meet upon the road 
of youth, that it was a happy end towards which they were 
advancing. 

If we admit the accuracy of an observation made by St. Bona- 
ventura, we shall be inclined to recognize lovers of the Catholic 
philosophy, from merely remarking the steps and movements of 
the young; for “they who walk,” he says, “ with long steps, as 
they generally do, are probably magnanimous and efficacious ; 
but he who, going quickly, compresses himself and turns his 
face aside, and involves his whole body, is timid, sparing, and 
cunning. He who takes short steps in going quickly, is said to 
be malignant and weak *.” But let us remark something that 
will appear less fanciful. When Buffon was writing his treatise 
on man, he was so impressed with a sense of the delicacy of his 
organisation, and of the mystery of its force, that he became 
afraid even to stoop to take up a pen, so that he used to call to 
a servant to give him any thing that dropped. This was a state 
of mind evidently far from the direct road to the true spirit of 
man, in accordance with the will of his Maker, who seems to 
have secretly provided for his being disposed to act, both 
morally and intellectually, with a certain impulse, and with an 
energy exceeding that which would result from the judgment. 
and calculation alone, without which impulse or elasticity the 
knowledge of truth itself has a tendency to make us not only 
err as moralists, but to become, as philosophers, ridiculous and 
insane. Now in the way of thought, as in that of action, youth 
acts conformably to nature ; whereas often mature men seeking to 
know all, and to take nothing on trust, like the young, but to exa- 
mine and weigh every thing with too earnest solicitude, blind 
themselves by excess of scrutiny, and fall into the bottomless pit of 
incredulity and madness, suspicion working with their jealousies, 
giving birth to fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle, as 
Paulina says, for girls of nine. Youth thinking and acting, as it 
were, with a spring, is able to clear barriers which these men, 
incumbered with so many fond provisions, find to be insurmount- 
able. It is content, catholically, to wait for higher knowledge, 
and to repose in patience and love and admiration on the grace 
which it receives, without questioning or resisting its truth. 
Again, as if following the poet’s observation— 


“trahit sua quemque voluptas +”— 
the Church, in regard to youth, seems to act at all times; since 


* Compend. Theolog. Veritatis, lib. ii. ce. 58. 
+ Virg. Eel. ii. 68, 
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for every passion and almost fancy of the young she has devised 
some sanctified attractions. 


“ In youth we love the darksome lawn, 
Brush’d by the owlet’s wing. 
Then, twilight is preferred to dawn, 
And autumn to the spring.” 


Who needs to be told that for such tastes the Catholic Church 
has, in her forests, vast and varied provision? Her hermits’ 
cells, her compline, and the solemn festivals of the closing year, 
suggest themselves at once. If the author of the little poem 
entitled Rural Architecture, had been familiar with the tastes 
of the young who have ever had a glance at Catholic objects, he 
would have found other little enterprises of that kind for his 
youth, besides building a giant on the peak of the crag, and 
calling him Ralph Jones. To raise little altars, crosses, and 
oratories on their friendly spots would please them more. 

To take the nests of birds would never give the pleasure that 
the young have found in curbing cruel sports, when reminded 
by sweet holy fathers of the innocent childhood of their 
Saviour; as when Ceva represents Him intervening to save a 
nightingale from the hands of three lads, wandering in a green 
solitude, to whom He says— 


“ O pueri, teneros haud fas convellere nidos, 
Atque suos matri per vim subducere foetus, 
Quos illa instruit ad cantus ; nam deinde solutis 
Illi etiam linguis, cantu nemora avia mulcent *.” 


St. Francis meeting a boy who had caught some doves which 
he was about to sell, asked him to give them to him. The lad 
immediately complied with his request, upon which the seraphic 
father, who set him to work to make nests for the doves, fore- 
told that he would one day become a blessed friar in his order f. 
This lord of folded arms is practically humble, and that too 
without knowing it. “The young are of no consideration in 
- the world,” says the Pére de Ligny, “and they do not desire to 
be of any: while servants obey them, they in their turn obey 
every one ; and, in fact, dependence is their natural state, and 
hence our Lord requires us to imitate them—immense effort 
for human nature, which only loves to command {.” ; 

Thus by nature youth is prepared for the great lesson of St. 
Jerome, “ Bonum esse obedire majoribus; et non uti precep- 
tore pessimo; nimirum preesumptione sui ;” and for imitating 
that Marcus, disciple of the abbot Sylvanus, who justified the 


* J esus Puer. . > Speculum vite S. Francisci, c. 77. 
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preference his master showed him, in presence of some aged 
hermits, by leaving his cell at the abbot’s call, when he was em- 
ployed in writing, without waiting to finish the letter O*. If 
any should come up to them who are secretly following youthful 
influences, and insidiously obstruct the avenue of faith, like 
Pharisees, with a Dic nobis, quid tibi videtur, they may reckon 
with certainty on being referred for their sole answer to the 
sentence of an authoritative promulgation. 

All this explains why the Church lays such stress upon the 
cultivation not alone of puerile manners, but also on whatever 
seems favourable to them in every period of life, so as even to 
condemn the custom of wearing, as if for defiance, that super- 
abundant hair which Lycurgus used to say rendered ugliness 
more terrible. 

“ Barba rasa,” says acommentator on the rule of St. Benedict, 
‘‘puerilis simplicitatis atque innocentiz nos admonet+ ;” all 
were to indicate puerile innocence ; so that Rupertus uses the 
title admonitio ad pueros, meaning, as he says afterwards, novos 
Ecclesiz filios qui per baptismum pueri facti sunt a vitiis t. 

But let us follow boyhood into still deeper thickets, and mark 
how even in yet minor things it has affinities for the attractions 
of faith, What more intricate than its sportful turnings when 
left to the influence of its fancy in regard to recreation? “ In 
thoughtful silence wandering into the quiet nooks, we can ob- 
serve it,” as a recent author says, “ making companions of every 
thing animate and inanimate; searching with a worshipping 
curiosity into every leaf or flower about its path, picking up 
lessons of present delight and future wisdom by rivers’ sides, by 
brooks, in the glens, and in the fields.” Methinks I hear it sing 


“ Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


Here is, then, a lightsome pleasant path by streams and 
sunny spots, and thickets, where we meet swimmers, rowers, 
racers, climbers, wrestlers, and boys of all sizes, practising 
with the genius of innocence every frolic of their joyous 
age. No one, I hope, will quarrel with me for proposing it, 
he nuge enim seria ducunt; and though the connexion be- 
tween what we find upon it and our professed object may seem 
hard to trace, we are painters, not chemists, and we must view 
synthetically each matter, even though its colour or form, or 
other accident, may seem to arrest needlessly our steps. That 
there is a connexion, however, seems but a just inference, from 
the fact which experience teaches, that vice, which excludes the 
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view of catholicity, almost always leads youth aside from this 
merry path, and effaces the natural characteristics of its age, 
either by suppressing play, or by contaminating it with the spirit 
of lucre, and of passions common to it with its elders. “ If 
people would be wise enough,” says an English writer, “ through 
life to derive enjoyment from such innocent pleasures as de- 
lighted them in childhood, we should find far fewer sour tempers, 
cold hearts, and narrow minds in the world.” 


** Tmberbis juvenis, tandem custode remote 
Gaudet equis canibusque et aprici gramine campi *.” 


How many other things simpler still might be added! but 
even here is an impulse which leads in the right direction, by 
means of the hardy manly discipline which such amusements 
must imply. The “quiet stripling’s rule which fierce animals 
obey,” involves the practice of many virtues of which the pleasure 
is perceived by the boy even when at play zetowpevog 7Bne. 

One like the stranger, once another stromkerl, the boy of the 
stream, who so loved the pools as if the Naiads were his sisters, 
will not be an unobservant reader of the epitaph which they 
composed : 


“ Hic situs est Phaeton, curris auriga paterni ; 
Quem si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis +.” 


You may despise those for whom the Naiads and the Dryads 
would mourn like sisters were they to die,—those who love to 
rise over the waves as they swell, then to plunge down into their 
green and glassy gulfs, making their way to shells and sea-weed, 
all unseen by those above ; but the same light-hearted guides will 
remind you that Alexinus, who died from having hurt his foot 
against a stake while swimming in the river Alpheus, was a lover 
of wisdom, and, what is still more, that Midas to be cured mus 
bathe : ; 


“ Subde caput, corpusque simul, simul elue crimen +.” 


“ Go on,” says Charon, in the old play, to Bacchus, “ once 
your hand on the oar and you will hear the sweetest songs.” 
He thought only of the chorus Bpexexezé, vod, not an unpleasant 
memory to those who were of old familiar with the Cam, that 
otherwise taciturn river, which with its quiet water preys upon 
the fenny shore ;—but true it is that nothing entertains a chorus 
of sweeter harmonies in the mind than the hard manual labour 
that youth delights in, urging the swift wherry, or making its 
way on foot to some far distant site of beauty : for the exercises 
at which it loves to see its hands becoming brown upon a day when 
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earth may suppose some other Phaeton is guiding the horses of 
the sun, have a natural tendency, not overlooked by religion, to 
bring the heart into that healthy state which is favourable to the 
reception of all happy influences. 

But O, how poor children, in regard to their affinity to highest 
good, are despised by the whole multitude ofthe false wise, who, 
while driving from the steps of churches those whose frolic is 
offensive to them, though the very name which designates the 
place before the church is derived, as some suppose, a parvis 
pueris, with the same breath would traduce all holy discipline 
and all manly thought! “I can do nothing here,” says one of 
them, “since the people are such, et il n’y a plus que bachelettes, 
enfans et garconnaille *.” 


“ Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, 

Is jollity for apes and grief for boys ;” 
so says Philo Calvin ; adding, “ poor creature, what an account 
will you have to render for these idle words!” “ And what ac- 
count, odious man,” cries a looker-on, “if thou art a hypocrite ! 
and hardly less odious, if thou art sincere, in thine abominable 
sermon ; these words, idle as thou mayest deem them, will never 
stupify the intellect, nor harden the heart, nor besot the con- 
science like an opiate drug!” This child, undressed, unpolished, 
unpruned, untrained, unlettered, and of such unconfirmed fashion, 
counts for nothing what blinds and misleads the many. Pride 
he respects not ; self-interest he regards not ; his disgrace is to be 
called boy ; but his glory is to surpass, in relation to the true and 
happy and eternal life, men ; for unquestionably the avenues to 
truth, and the attractions of faith, are far wider and nearer to the 
tender juvenile than to the tough senior. The softness of the 
one is often only in the countenance, from being like another 
Parthenopzeus, whereas the hardness of the latter, “some Antony 
Dull, a man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and estimation,” is 
not in regard to the discipline of the body, but it is in the mind 
and heart, producing the power of resisting noblest affection and 
the highest truth. 

Poverty in the old play claims to possess attractions by deli- 
vering men from infirmities, and rendering them agile and even 
comely. That the road of youth, like that of religion, can 
reconcile men to poverty, as well as deliver riches from the 
evils generally attending them, seems known to the poet, who, 
after exclaiming “ Not for the wealth of the kings of Asia, nor 
for the palaces that overflow with gold, would I exchange 
youth,” adds: 

a kadXiora pév év OrABy, 
kadXNiora & év revial. 
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And that the hardy plainness which the Church loves has its 
attractions for the young, is so true, that I have known the son 
of a rich man, without reference to any thing else, express a 
wish that he had been born poor, like some herd-boy of the 
wood; and Don Guevara seems so well aware of the fact, that 
in his counsels to Don Sancho Garcesius Abarca, beginning 
« Senor rey don Sancho,” he, as if reminding him of early obli- 
gations, says to him, “I educated you, and made you wear 
abarcas,” that is, peasants’ coarse shoes, from wearing which 
when a boy he afterwards received their name, Abarca*. The 
poet, too, seems to connect such habits with the ingenuousness 
and gentleness of youth; for he speaks of those who might wish 
“to have the courtesy their first youth practised, and to be still 
hot summer’s tanglings,” trained to disrelish grandeur in face, 
dress, manner, and pretensions; so as even to affect the very 
ground as base, and feet as basest. Eumeeus the swine-herd, 
indeed, cannot mention his being sent into the fields without 
adding that he was given shoest; but the young are glad to 
run over dry and wet without even having under their feet, like 
Mercury, the cada wédikat. A truly noble writer of our age 
complains that no part of the human body can be allowed to be 
uncovered in these days of refinement, when cravats must pre- 
vent the neck, and straps even stockings, from being seen. 
‘“‘ Neither hands nor feet nor throat can be free, though all,” he 
says, “have claims to exemption from the punishment which 
they undergo at present}.” The same order of ideas that 
requires the poor, the most comely members of the mystical 
body, to be pent up and concealed from view, requires even 
youth to hide its hands and feet; but the discipline emanating 
from the Church conforms to the ancient simplicity which 
enabled Menelaus to trace a resemblance between Telemachus 
and his father by merely observing his naked feet and hands: 


Keivou ydo rovwide wédec, Towaide re xeipec|| : 


and which caused P. Scipio Nasica to give such offence, that he 
lost his cause for having ridiculed a youth on account of the 
roughness and hardness of his hands, worn by rustic labour, 
asking whether he was accustomed to walk on his hands; which 
taunt seemed to the people an insolent urbanity. The wish to 
walk and play like peasant foot boys, still like the conipodes or 
the dusty-footed of Epidaurus, would not lead from the ways of 
old philosophy, which required scholars to be barefoot; not 
merely sages, but even legislators, as Plato, Lycurgus, and the 
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Egyptians, wishing to introduce the custom amongst the people 
generally, and especially the youth*; nor would it “lead in Chris- 
tian ages from those seats of wisdom where it was accounted not 
a sign of wretchedness, as it seems to that prosaic class who are 
naturally afraid of feet as representing the affections, but accord- 
ing to pure ideographic canons of an angelic nature; for only 
angels, as St. Dionysius says, and apostles \ were represented 80. 
St. Clement of Alexandria strongly recommended the use of 
walking barefoot in his book on the Christian pedagogue}. It 
is better to be without shoes, he says, or at least to have only 
sandals ; and Tertullian says, “ Garie pedes nudi magis viriles 
quam in calceis.” ‘The celebrated monk Gratian, in the time of 
the Emperor Henry IV., is said expressly to have walked always 
barefoot, in imitation of the Apostles. “It is an excellent kind 
of exercise,” says an English friar, “ to walk barefoot, both for 
health and easiness{.” The Church prescribed it to all persons 
at certain seasons, as in the council of Mayence in 813, ordering 
at the great Litanies all to walk so: ‘ Discalceatis pedibus omnes 
incedant§.” Boys when serving at the altar were barefoot, as 
may be witnessed in paintings by Le Sueur; and in Armenia no 
Christian, whether layman or priest, ever enters a church without 
making bare his feet, and leaving his shoes without the portal. 
From religion, therefore, can be traced even the popular fancy 
that some simples should only be gathered by a person barefoot 
and fasting. The pupil of Chiron would run in his armour on 
the sand of the sea shore ||; but a less stiff and stately proceed- 
ing would be the choice of youth, which can find a model to its 
taste where the best things are always found; for when David 
offered to go forth against Goliath, relating some of his boyish 
exploits alone upon the mountains, saying how he had slain a 
lion and a bear, and that the Lord, who delivered him from those 
animals, would save him also from the Philistine, we read that 
Saul clothed David with his garments, and put a helmet of brass 
upon his head, and armed him with a coat of mail; and that 
David, having girded his sword upon his armour, began to try 
if he could walk in armour, for he was not accustomed to it; 
and that David said to Saul, “I cannot go thus, for I am not 
used to it;” that he then laid them off, took his staff which he 
had always in his hands, and chose him five smooth stones out 
of the brook, and put them into the shepherd’s scrip which he 
had with him; that he took a sling in his hand, and went forth 
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against the Philistine; and that when the Philistine looked and 
beheld David, he despised him; for he was a young man, ruddy 
and of a comely countenance*. 

Though it may seem puerile to enter upon such details, we 
may observe that the Church, too, if her voice were in all places 
to be heard, would emancipate youth from the trammels of secu- 
lar pride, and, in regard to accoutrement, allow it freedom ; and 
certainly those she best loves upon this road would be delighted 
to accommodate themselves to her suggestions, and follow her 
like the unarmed youth of heaven. Dante in Paradise com- 
memorates the time as happy when he saw the sons of Nerli 
and of Vecchio well content with unrobed jerkin{, as then the 
guise was for each gentle swain. Antonio de Guevara, Bishop 
of Mondonedo and preacher of Charles V., thunders against the 
rich who provide their children from the very cradle with 
exquisite delicacies, reminding them that the labourer’s son, 
though he runs with torn shirt and bare feet, and without even 
a cap to his head, and has only oaten bread to eat, and sleeps 
upon straw, can steal all hearts away, and make every one desire 
to have such a son; while the pampered child of the great 
seigneur, with all its luxuries, is often a piteous object. ‘ No!” 
he exclaims, “God wills not that the linen of children should be 
more costly than the garments of the poor{.” Palmieri, repre- 
senting the true Catholic spirit, treats on the dress becoming 
youth, and agrees with Cicero in only deprecating a rusticity 
that appears barbarous and inhuman, recommending mediocrity 
as the most becoming). “The simpler it be,” he says, “the 
better; “but one ought in that respect to pay attention to 
solemnities, to festivals, to those of the family, and to the condi- 
tion of each. On ordinary days the boy should be dressed in 
the common dress worn by others of his age; and at all times 
all feminine adornments should be forbidden||.” “At court 
sprinkling a little orange-water on a handkerchief may be allowed 
to pass,” says Don Antonio de Guevara; “ but the buying gloves 
which cost six ducats I condemn; for if they cost more than 
three reals, they are not bought for necessity, but for frivolity ; 
and certainly it is sufficient to make any one laugh, or rather 
weep, when we see frivolous men finding in their heart to give 
ten crowns for a pair of gloves, when they would not purchase 
a cloak for a poor relation. Of such I say with the prophet, 
‘Et erat pro suavissimo odore fcetor;’ so that, in fine, truly, if 
you will believe me, young men should try rather to live vir- 
tuously than to be perfumed; for there is nothing under heaven 
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which has a better odour than good renown.” In general, 
according to the notions of a Catholic civilization, the model 
that haunts aspirants to the world’s favour is not like the son of 
King Juba—“adolescens non minus bene nummatus quam bene 
capillatus*.” The fashion for youth in regard to beauty of dress 
is rather what Cicero recommended—“ Non sit affectatus, sed 
naturalis, simplex, neglectus magis quam expetitusf.” It is the 
sack of the errand-boy wrapped round him in a shower, “ one of 
those dreadnoughts, the utility of which sets fashion at defiance,” 
—it is that which the poet describes : 


* accoutrement of power to smile 
At thorns and mud and brambles,” 


befitting those who among woods and o’er the pathless rocks 
delight to stray. The monk of St. Gall relates how Charle- 
magne on one occasion, being at Friuli, proposed to his court to 
hunt after mass, and insisted that they should mount immediately 
without changing their clothes. Now the emperor wore a 
common cheap dress, whereas every one else had costly raiment. 
It was a wet, cold day when they entered the forest, having to 
ride through the thick cover. The thorns and wet branches 
of the trees, and the mud of the deep ways, soon left marks upon 
their Tyrian purple and precious furs. Then the pleasant empe- 
ror commanded that no one should change his dress on their 
return that evening, and that they should continue to wear it 
the next day. The same night, when they began to take off 
their delicate dresses, the rents and defilements caused them to 
lament aloud; but on the morrow, when they appeared in the 
court wearing the same dresses, it was pitiful to see how changed 
they were. Then Charlemagne showing his poor cheap dress, 
which looked just as well as before, exclaimed, “O the folly of 
persons to expend so much money upon fine clothes, when after 
all they cannot be of such service to them as a common dress 
like mine, which cost but a trifle!” Indeed the author of a medi- 
eval work expressly says, “ Let men be clad with coarse stuff, 
juxta morem patrie, proper for daily labours; but on festivals 
those who can may wear raiment of more cost;” and, in truth, 
if the sons of the rich did but know what becomes them best, 
they would prize both rents and stains, and suffer something 
poor and coarse to be seen peeping out, though it were even 
a little of the flesh itself, both as a kind of tribute to the common 
nature of all youths, and an indication of a manly turn of mind, 
than which nothing in the world is sweeter or more engaging. 
The Spaniards even say that torn rather than darned stockings 
should be worn, such stress do they lay upon disdain of art in 
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this respect ; and certainly youth, if left to its own choice, would 
be for reversing the old French proverb, “ Bouche fresche, pied 
see,” preferring Hamlet’s fashion of stockings, “foul’d, ungar- 
tered, down-gyved to the ankle,” with those pursuits which 
would induce oftener a wet foot anda dry mouth; for to car 
not for the torrent enters into the maxims that will prove matt 
effectual to lead its stripling feet. Antonio de Guevara, writing 
for princes, does not omit citing Marcus Aurelius reminding 
the King of Sicily of the days of their youthful simplicity, when 
they were prevented from assisting at the festival of Tarentum, 
the one by his torn shoes, the other by his threadbare cloak; 
and with greater pleasure dwelling on such memories than on 
the present pomp of being borne through Rome in triumphant 
chariots and on the shoulders of other men*. 

For these remarks let me not be set down as attaching im- 
portance to what is frivolous. I only desire to observe that the 
Church, like a sweet mother, smiles upon her child, not disdain- 
ing its flesh, but pardoning a natural and harmless fancy of youth, 
which we hear held up by pedants of the modern school as the 
disgraceful note of a semi-barbarous population. And after all, 
let us not depreciate the force of these affinities ; for who can 
doubt that their absence elsewhere can drive youth to the centre 
yielding them? To which side will it turn—to the Church, 
banishing, like the Stoics, if we credit Diogenes Laertius, “ affec- 
tation and feint even from the voice and countenance ;” inspiring 
that hatred ascribed to St. Jane de Chantal, of pomp in the least 
as in the greatest things,—composed faces, studied language, 
affected elegance, fashionable phrases, complimentary letters, 
and out-of-the-way words, and the habit of speaking mignarde- 
ment ;—or to the world as fashioned by her adversaries, sub- 
stituting for free, playful, open-hearted, generous youths, what 
Byron so detested, 


——— “gentlemen in stays as stiff as stones,” 


recalling the old proverb of the Béarnais, “ Habillez un baton, 
il aura lair d’un baron,” and even the reprobates whom Dante 
saw in hell, 

ea “ Their outside 

Was overlaid with gold, dazzling to view, 

But leaden all within, and of such weight 

That Frederick’s compared to these were straw : 

Oh, everlasting wearisome attire {!” 


St. Clement of Alexandria relates, that when Apelles saw one 
of his pupils painting a Helen adorned with gold, he said, 
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“ © youth, when you could not paint her beautiful, you made her 
rich.” In the modern societies the upper classes seem to act 
thus towards themselves, as if from a consciousness of personal 
defects. Hear how a recent traveller describes his impressions 
on returning from ancient to modern manners: “ For a long 
time I had not seen any women wearing those horrible paste- 
board boxes covered with silk, under which in our civilized 
countries they conceal their heads. Arriving from Andalousia 
at Gibraltar, | cannot express the disagreeable sensation which 
I experienced at the sight of the first woman that I met with 
a bonnet and a green veil, walking like a grenadier with great 
boots on her feet. After the exquisite grace and gentleness of 
the Andalousians, this rectilinear figure with its angular gestures, 
with its exact methodical air, its perfume of cant, and its absence 
of all naturalness, produced in me an effect most comically sinis- 
ter. It seemed as if I had suddenly been brought into 
the presence of the spectre of that civilization my mortal 
enemy, and that I must return to the life of the nineteenth 
century. Before this figure I felt ashamed at having neither 
white gloves, nor eye-glass, nor polished shoes; and for the first 
time since six months I telt that I had not the air of the great 
gentleman*.” However we may complain of the particular 
selection made by this amusing author to illustrate the contrast, 
it is certain that what is pronounced in some countries the type 
of respectability in both sexes has a certain repulsive character, 
which acts upon the young to such a degree, that naturally they 
would never turn to take a second look at any of the class. 
On these occasions nature is not to blame. It is not advance in 
years ; for then the aspect of the aged workman or the beggar 
would be as repulsive; it is the mind within, of which the dress, 
air, gait, voice, and face are nothing but the faithful and exact 
expression. ‘“ A sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow tongue, is 
the habit of some sir of note;” but what are the accompani- 
ments? “To have the humour of state; and after a demure 
travel of regard, telling them I knew my place, as I would they 
should do theirs. I frown the while, and perchance play with 
some rich jewel. I extend my hand to him, quenching my 
familiar smile with an austere regard of control; for these who 
have not a youthful mind in greatness, seek to maintain their 
station by being opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants, 
letting their tongues tang arguments of state, and putting them- 
selves into the trick of singularity. These Malvolios, it is 
true, have always existed. In the romance of Count Garci Fer- 
nandez, beginning 
“ Castilla estaba muy triste,” 
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we read, “ He is a tall knight; his hands are as white as the 
snow from heaven, and he covers them always with gloves in 
order not to inspire love by them.” He might have spared the 
trouble, if all had those youthful eyes which would have gazed 
for ever on those who have the air of Pompey, whose manners, 
as Cicero says, were so popular that he might be mistaken for one 
of the common people, par infimis esse videbatur. Zeno used 
to say that nothing was so ill-becoming in a young man as 
pride*. It might be added, that pride and youth are antago- 
nists by nature. In vain will you assure the young that cold 
formal stiffness is only the air of men respectable, who wish not 
to appear proud, or the result of natural reserve, or modesty 
perhaps. They cannot be so imposed upon as not to recog- 
nize their enemy. ‘They will reply with Shakspear, 


¢ All pride is willing pride; and yours is so.” 


And now, after this long ramble and this truant halt amidst 
clothes, as it were, left on a bank, in which a mouse perhaps has 
Jeft her litter, as one did once in mine while I was swimming in 
the Rhone, we can ask, without much fear of censure for delay, 
whether it be not a step in advance gained towards the mother 
of the true wisdom to have rejected the hideous expression of 
egotism and pride in the few who so despise her? to have 
formed a predilection for the free and manly children of the 
majority, so as even to love their rude and careless dress, which 
renders more fair the countenance flushed by labour, and which, 
after all, proclaims a training by hardship and privation for that 
future rest where love is infinite and every thing dear eternal ? 

Again, temperance, so dear to the Church and so opposed to 
the slavish routine of the modern luxurious society, has its 
charms for the young, whose palate deigns the roughest berry on 
the rudest hedge, and from whose habits the old proverb, Diner 
par coeur, signifying to dispense with dinner altogether, seems 
to have been taken. “ Traces of age can be remarked in the 
later poems of Charles d’Orleans,” says his commentator, “ for 
in those of his youth he never alludes to the art of cookery.” 

Diogenes seeing a boy drink from his hand, threw away his 
goblet, saying, “that a child surpassed him in simplicity.” Such 
are the manners of boys ; nor can desire of wine, as poets say, 
allure them from the cool crystalline stream. Their dining- 
room is every where—in the garden, in a boat, under a tree, on 
the meadow, between the clefts of a rock, at the brink of a 
fountain. And what viands? “ Bread and garlic,” says the 
Spanish proverb, “ make a young man go briskly.” Youth’s feast 
is to climb the craggy mountain, to swim across the lake, or 
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merely to gaze upon the beautiful changes which the variety of 
hues produces in the familiar scene. In fine, with respect to 
puerile delectation in general, the Church shows such indul- 
gence, manifests so many strong affinities, offering by her very 
doctrines the freedom and the sanction which it demands, that 
we may fairly consider it as yielding another passage by which 
she attracts youth to herself. If mutability of mind he charac- 
teristic of boyhood, as the poet says, mutatur in horas, the 
Church, in regard to it, was not inflexible. Her voice seemed 
to be in each gentle monitor, 


* me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor AU 


and even tolerant of the still more humanized confession, 
Zoruy piv ovv tv’ 70d pu) Niay gooveir F. 


When Charles of Orleans describes the consolation provided for 
him in his melancholy, he speaks of being led back to the scene 
where he had passed his careless childhood : 


“ C’estoit vers l’ancien manoir 
Ou en enfance demonroye 
Que l’en appelle nonchaloir.” 


The Church, too, would lead man by the hand back to the same 
sweet abode, and even invite him to cultivate the disposition 
which constituted the charm of his happiest years, when she was 
the first to urge the affecting argument expressed so beautifully 
thus,—* Since the day may fail him, let him enjoy a little of the 
Aurora.” 

She considered such a disposition reconcileable with initiation 
into her deepest mysteries, and the Pére de Ligny observing 
that children should not be repelled from early communion, and 
that our Lord’s intentions respecting them are clear, concludes 
with these words: “ One need not fear to say, that he will 
always prefer more innocence with a little more frivolity, to a 
more advanced intelligence along with an incipient corruption {.” 

“ Leave, then, these children here,” cries the poet, who, in 
this predilection, at least, is truly the spokesman of our Holy 
Mother, “They are all well here. Who has told you that 
their voices, their steps, their plays, their cries disturb me or 
mine ? Come, children, come in troops, come round me ; laugh, 
sing, run, your eyes will shed on me golden rays, your voice I 
love, your voice alone in this external world troubles not the 
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mind within, interrupts not the chorus of interior voices. Im- 
portunate intruder, do you suppose that my heart is not more 
serene and gentle at the end of their gamesome round? Come 
children. Be yours the gardens, courts, and stairs ; shake ceil-- 
ings, floors, and pillars ; throng like bees; my joy and my hap- 
piness, my mind and my chants will follow where you lead.” 
Nor while observing minor things should we overlook the 
amiable condescension with which the Church treats even that 
beauty of form and countenance which she seems to consider as 
sacred and worthy of being nourished for her temples. With 
the Gentiles it was the custom, on leaving childhood, to proceed 
to Delphi, and consecrate the first-fruits of the hair to Apollo. 
It was a happier day for adolescence when invited to those 
exercises of holiness which are invested with every form of an- 
gelic beauty in the Church, for “ when youth with comeliness 
plucks all gaze his way, when for a day of king’s entreaties a 
mother would not sell him an hour from her beholding ;” there 
are offices appertaining to the boy in the Church which there 
with angels he fulfils ; for she had well marked how often angels 
have appeared in puerile form; and therefore angels are associ- 
ated in her view with many things appertaining to the young. 
Hence Suso, in that chapter of his life entitled De puerili devo- 
tione in novis Christi tyronibus, describes himself as offering to 
Jesus the beautiful colour of his countenance, and every new 
object of his dress, along with all the first flowers of the spring, 
which he could gather, in order to compose with them chaplets 
for the blessed Virgin *. ‘The Church does not disdain even in 
her solemn prayers to make mention of the beauty of the youth- 
ful face. In the office de barba tondenda, the pontiff uses these 
words, “ Deus, cujus providentia omnis creatura incrementis 
adulta congaudet, preces nostras super hunc famulum tuum juve- 
nilis etatis decore letantem, et primis auspiciis attondendum 
exaudi.” Ifshe does not seem to think with the modern poet, 
who says, 
“ It is unmeet 
To shed on the brief flower of youth 
The withering knowledge of the grave,” 


she combines, like Dante, with the sternest lesson the sweet 
anticipation of an immortal beauty, saying, 


“ Know ye not 
That we are worms, yet made at last to form 
The winged insect imp’d with angel plumes *+ ?” 


But now the path mounts, and leads through scenes of stern 


* In vita ejus. Puil, 4, 
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beauty. So we meet some who ask, Did not the Church sub- 
ject the young to strict and unceasing discipline ? and must not 
this at least have proved repulsive ? They who think so can 
know but little of the youthful mind. So far from truth is their 
conclusion, that even the restraints she imposes cannot be con- 
sidered otherwise than as entering into the immense system of 
her attractions. Discipline, it is true, she must enforce, for if 
the wax be good, it follows not, as Dante says, “ the impression 
must *.” Her invariable rule, undoubtedly, in regard to the 
formidable passions which assail the early life of man, is that of 
repression—her holy severity requires submission to the law of 
reason and of grace, which involves restraint, while the moderns 
would give the reins to passion, and hold out the delusive hopes 
of satisfying the insatiable desire ; but, think you, can youth feel 
no instinctive love and reverence for that very rigor of catho- 
licism “‘ which opposes the insidious growth of a sentiment that 
fills it with disquietude and trouble, without its being able to 
discern the cause, which spoils all the charm of its former plea- 
sures, and gives signs that cannot be mistaken, of a lessinnocent, 
less joyful, less peaceful, less happy futurity +?” Is it no at- 
traction to hold up a beautiful banner, under which gentleness 
and purity exclude the experience of those school-days Shaks- 
pear talks of, frightful, desperate, wild, and furious? no attrac- 
tion to hear the angel of the school teaching the beauty of their 
opposite, saying, 
* Mansuetudo minores 
Ut clementia majores 
Virtus decet optime {?” 


Can youth discern no eradiation from an effulgence that makes 
pale every lesser light in the discipline of that church which in- 
troduces discreetly into its heart, to oppose to the invasion of 
irreverence and impudence the most beautiful of fears—that 
divine fear, as the wisest of the ancients says, which we call 
shame—royv Kdd\srov $680v—%eiov ¢6Bov$,—shame, which, 
Plato says, is as necessary as valour—the shame of evil—the shame 
of incurring blame from friends, and therefore above all from 
God—'AgoBov npadyv dpa dei yiyvecOa Kai poBepdy *acror || ? 

How can this be, since even in regard to the least things, 
youth is naturally susceptible of this right fear? as an old 


* ii. 18. 
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French poet, speaking of passion and its consequences, remarks, 
saying, 


“ Aprés elle m’en alay tout honteux : 
Car jeunes gens perdent tost contenance 
Quant en lieu sont ou n’ont point d’accointance.” 


Under the influence of the Church, often the lightest of the 
young, and farthest from her holy discipline, manifest this fear 
and shame, when conscious of having transgressed it, though 
only through the frivolity of their age. After the death of St. 
Peter of Alcantara, the pages of the Count of Oropeze con- 
fessed publicly, regardless of the resentment of their master, that 
while the holy man was sick in their castle, every day being ap- 
pointed to serve him at his dinner, they could not refrain from 
saying sharp insulting things to torment him, bidding him eat 
and not preach, and taunting him with pride in not wishing to 
eat, perhaps because his dishes were not silver ; all which taunts 
he used to bear with wonderful meekness, and they declared 
with tears that they could not explain how they should have 
been guilty of such insolence towards one whose memory they 
now so venerated, concluding, with bitter tears, that they must 
have been under the influence of the demon. 

‘ Passions,” says Plato, “are like cords in a machine that pull 
it in different directions—the grand thing is to obey some and to 
resist others, following not the stiffiron, but the gold and supple 
cord of reason—rijyv rod Aoytopod aywyiy yovojy Kai ieoay. Now 
the result cannot yield real pleasure, and least of all to the tender 
and susceptible, if we strengthen and give efficacy to the wrong 
cords of this machine, and weaken and nullify the right. This, 
on the contrary, is the process which breaks the magic tissue of 
life, when nature’s young fancy wakes, causing both love and 
hope to vanish. This is what leads to the complaint,— 


« There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay ; 
?Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone which fades so fast, 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past.” 


Oh! if but the sweet sequestered path were seen of the life 
led by an Ildefonso in his boyhood, sanctity, as the Church con- 
ceives it, would, in the majority of cases, be the stripling’s choice! 
While yet the dew is on the ground, it is so well to gather 
these flowers! Only let him come to the opening, and each son 
of the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts will feel a force to keep 
his footsteps in the path that saints, young like himself, have 
trod, and then many days of beaming hope shall bless his spot- 
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less life of sweet and sacred love; so that of each, as of Pru- 
dentius, the Church may sing— 


“ Nulla pars vitee tibi laudis expers, 
Cujus incensze pietatis ardor 
Prodidit sese, micuitque primo 

Flore juventze *.” 


But who can adequately estimate the joy that young devoted 
hearts inhale upon this high path! 


“ Pergimus : at vobis, vates, pro munere tanto 
Hic puer, et pueri custos, formosaque mater, 
Supremus somnus cum sero advenerit, adsint +.” 


A morning such as this of life is sweet to renovated nature, as 
when “among the lawns we wander together underneath the 
young grey dawn; and the white dew on the new-bladed grass 
just piercing the dark earth hangs silently :” for the virtue which 
the Church requires is soft as winds to shepherd boys. I made 
the sacrifice of myself to you, says Alcestis, #8n¢ @yovoa Sépat. 
How many would love to address these words to the Church as 
to their tenderest lover? to grow up, having the gifts of youth 
with one of her choicest plants, and to hear it said 


“ Et nune eequali tecum pubesceret evo §.” 


The celebrated Laynez was only in his eighteenth year when 
he joined that holy father at Paris, to which city he had repaired 
from Spain, through the sole desire of seeing a man so renowned 
for sanctity. The future holiness of the young Antonio Taxal, 
afterwards general of the Order of Mercy, might have been fore- 
seen, from reading the slips of paper which dropped from his pocket 
one day, when he was ascholar boy ; for on these were written five 
sentences from David. Deduc me in justitia tua—Deduc me in 
via tua—Deduc me in semitam mandatorum tuorum—Deduc 
me in via zeterna—quis deducet me in civitatem munitam ||. The 
whole youth of great cities, as at Salamanca, when St. Thomas 
of Villanova preached, used to evince the spirit of him who, at 
the first call, followed with such readiness our Lord. The 
young were thus the instruments employed by Savonarola, in 
reforming the manners of the Florentines. He founded a vast 
confraternity formed of youths taken from the different classes of 
society, who, by their example and personal influence, were to 
bring the whole city to the strict observance of all the com- 
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mandments of God and of the Church ; for well the friar knew 
that 


“ He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister.” 


Unmitigated would have been the regrets of ancient sages, 
when thinking of their past youth, if they had not retained the 
memory of its passions, and of the evils resulting from their 
tyranny ; but following this path, with the banner of our Lord 
preceding them, the young are preserved from that bitterness, 
which Pagans themselves knew from experience could prove 
more than a counterbalance for all the joys of early life, for 
all the charms of the first age. Charles of Orleans would claim 
exemption, even on the very ground of his being young— 


“ Trop jeune suis pour porter si grant fais, 
I] vault trop mieulx que je me tiengne en pais.” 


The youth could now resemble Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
as William of Newbury describes him amidst all temptations— 
charitatis magis quam carnis igne succensus ; and well might the 
wise historian thus conclude, “ Let the magnifiers of miracles 
say what they please, measuring by them all merit and perfec- 
tion—but clearly in that young king, I prefer to any that could 
be produced, his resisting his passions as he did ; and I esteem 
that miracle of integrity to be greater than if he had given light 
to the blind, or had even raised to life the dead*.” And, 
accordingly, in point of fact, we find that from the very begin- 
ning, this narrow, little, rugged path mounting so high, had for 
youth an infinite attraction. Our Lord and Saviour, as St. 
Paulinus of Aqueleia remarks, was crucified by seniors, by old 
men, and on entering Jerusalem, he was praised and given a 
triumph by the youth. Therefore, he adds, addressing the 
duke Henry, “let no young person in your house be discouraged 
from glorifying God by a consideration of his tender years }.” 
oo poet Ceva may well ascribe to youth such words as 
these— 


Tu mihi divinum puerum, sanctissima mater, 
Redde oro facilem ; fac, oris anhelitus ille 
Supremus sit, virgo, tuus ; te nomine saltem 
Ter vocet, et toties repetat vox ultima Jesum tf.” 


Hear a narrative related by the Abbot Macharius to the 
Abbot Vindemius. It is a sketch in the desert. ‘Two tra- 


* Quil. Neubrigens. Rer. Anglic. i. 25. 
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velling youths came to my cell, one of them with down com- 
mencing on his chin, the other as yet without it; and they 
asked me, Where is the cell of Macharius? and I said, What do 
you desire from him? and they said, Hearing of him we have 
come to see him; and I said that I was the abbot, and they said 
that they wished to remain and do penance there. And seeing 
them delicate, as if sons of the rich, I said, You cannot remain 
here ; and the eldest replied, Then we will go elsewhere. Then 
said I to myself, Why should I exasperate and scandalise them ? 
Come, I said, make yourselves cells if you can: Only show us, 
they replied, how we can do it. Then I gave them an axe, and 
a basket full of bread and salt, and I showed them a hard rock, 
and I said, Fetch wood from the marsh, and when you have 
roofed it over, dwell there: and they asked me what work they 
should labour at, and I told them to weave baskets with branches 
of palm, and then to take them to the gates of churches, and 
that the people would give them bread in return for them. 
Then I left them, and they did not come to me for three years; 
but I only saw them silent in the Church, and I wondered that 
they did not come to ask me about their thoughts ; and I be- 
sought the Lord that He would reveal to me what they did. 
And then going to their cell, I knocked, and they opened and 
saluted me in silence, and they prayed. Then the elder signed 
to the younger that he should go out, but he sat down to weave 
a basket in silence; and about nones he gave a signal, and the 
younger came and made a dish of porridge, and placed it ona 
table with some bread, and stood in silence ; but I said, Rise and 
let us eat; and we ate, and drank from a pitcher. And when it 
was evening, they said to me, Are you going hence ? and I said, 
No; I will sleep here. Then they placed a mat for me apart, 
and they laid down in another corner ; and when they thought 
I slept, the elder touched the younger’s side, and they rose and 
girded themselves, and expanding their arms they prayed in 
silence. Towards morning they again laid down, and I pre- 
tended to awake, and they did the same, and the elder said, Do 
you wish that we should repeat twelve Psalms? and I said, 
Yes ; and they sung twelve Psalms and verses, and one alleluja. 
And I rose to depart, and said to them, Pray for me, and without 
speaking they signified that they would do so, and I departed, 
convinced that in youth they had reached perfection *.” 

But returning from this divine solitude to the ordinary walks 
of men, it is clear that even there sanctity has attractions for 
the young. In fact, the prizes which the Church proposes to 
her youth, contain all that makes men walk so many years like 
the great poet of Italy, “full of juvenile desire.” “ For what do 
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they love? Life under the name of youth ? God is youth and 
life. Beauty in its splendour? God is the painter who has 
given to beauty these marvellous tints. Beauty in its harmony 
and form? God is the universal artist. You can love nothing 
which you do not love in God. You cannot taste a single per- 
fection of any thing, or of any amiable being, of which He is 
not the sum and source ; not an agreeable thought which does 
not spring from Him, the focus of intelligence. You think, and 
you feel in Him and by Him. The ideal is God seen through 
art, or by reflection ; the music which Mozart heard, the beauty 
which Raphael saw, the harmony which Tasso caught, all these 
were seen and heard in God *.” 

And let it be observed, that this view of truth reveals itself 
to the young, not in the way of metaphysical abstractions, but 
through the wide and agreeable avenue of positive practice, 
enforced in a countless variety of forms, rendering it impossible 
for them to be insensible to the connexion between their follow- 
ing the path of Catholic life, and the fullest enjoyment of which 
their nature in its present state is capable. Youth, remember, 
from having followed so lately the path of holy childhood, has 
had experience of the best enjoyments. Necessarily it has 
inhaled their fragrance; “and as,” to use the words of Antonio 
de Ypres, “nothing so well prepares man for loving God as to 
have loved Him,” so there can be none more quick to detect 
truth, than those who have but lately arrived from it, and who 
must nourish instinctively the memory of its sweetness. Hence 
we find the early adversaries bringing the same charge against 
the Christians of their day, which the modern infidels produce 
against the Catholic Church, founded on the very fact of its 
peculiar attractions for the young. Satis apparet, says Celsus, 
quod solos fatuos, ignavos, stolidos mancipia, mulierculas, pueros 
captent et pelliciant. The Christians, he says, again pretend 
that they alone know truth, et pueros beatos fore si se audiant, 
atque adeo propter eos, totam familiam. Holy Dyptichs can bear : 
witness how many experienced the truth of the promise in its 
highest sense, receiving not, indeed, a crown, like that bestowed 
of old upon one boy of the Aimilian family, but truly immortal 
wreaths, which gave occasion for that triumphant song of angels : 


* Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And sent them here through hard assays, 
With a crown of deathless praise.” 


“ Christianity had saved youth,” says a French author, ‘and 
youth proved its gratitude by sublime virtues.” What in- 
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stances did the early Church behold? What examples the 
medizval Church, multiplied in all the monasteries, colleges, 
and schools of Europe, some of which, many authors, as the 
Jesuit Niess in his Alphabetum Christi, have described in 
most affecting books! Yes, nothing is more certain than the 
fact which suggested the complaint of Celsus, and nothing 
more unjust than the inference. True, for the young, in 
an especial manner, Catholicity has attractions; but when 
was there ever, even in unblessed times, a shadow of any 
great moral restoration, which did not elicit their admiration ? 
Antiquity itself might have shamed his conclusion. When 
Agis sought to restore at Sparta the ancient manners, Plutarch 
observes, that the younger men entered into his views more 
zealously than he could ever have expected. They seemed as 
ready to embrace virtue, and to change their mode of life, as if 
it were only a question of changing their clothes; but that the 
aged who had grown old in corruption, like fugitive slaves who 
are led back to their master, had a horror for the very name of 
Lycurgus, and inveighed against Agis when he deplored the 
present state of Sparta, and regretted its ancient virtue *. 
But, independently of such sublime grounds for loving Catho- 
licity in youth, there are other motives of pure humanity to 
engage the young to hold it dear; for no one can need to be 
reminded, that even in regard to material evils the Church has 
proved herself their tender guardian, invariably opposing and 
condemning all cruel customs and unjust laws affecting them. 

If they were no longer exposed to perish under the lash, as at 
the altar of Diana, under the laws of Lycurgus,—to be recruited 
by the merchants of gladiators, of which the one school at 
Capua reckoned, as Cicero says, 4500 apprentices, who were 
destined to gratify the sanguinary taste of the Roman people; 
if they were delivered from the fate still reserved for them in 
nations that have not received the yoke of the Gospel ; where, 
in one place, as in New Zealand, their little fingers are cut off 
in honour of their idols ; in another, as in parts of Africa, they 
are hunted as wild animals ; in another, offered as victims, to be 
first tortured, and then put to death, to appease Heaven,—they 
owe their exemption to the Cross, and to the Catholic religion, 
Parents continued, indeed, for some time after Christianity was 
widely spread, to sell their sons. St. Jerome has preserved the 
complaints of a poor mother, whose three sons had been sold to 
pay the taxes. In modern times, the revolutionary laws of the 
conscription revived the ancient calamities: but all this while the 
young were well aware, that if the Church had uninterrupted 
power they would never be afflicted so. “Children are free to 
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choose a state of life ; and it would be impious to constrain 
them,” says Julia, in the play of Calderon, called, “ Devotion to 
the Cross.” And in every state, at every turning of this road of 
youth, the Church was there to protect them from oppression. 
The tomb of St. Adrian was an asylum for poor apprentices 
when ill treated by their masters. But it would be too long to 
cite instances*. That the Catholic Church, by investing every 
boy with the character of our divine Lord, produced temporal 
results in favour of youth, and that the whole world, includ- 
ing princes and warriors, was constrained to adopt her super- 
natural view in this respect, can be witnessed in a curious ex- 
ample, related by John, the monk of Tours. ‘ The Count of 
Mans,” he tells us, “ came to that city to celebrate Christmas in 
the church, which is called of the court, from being the chapel 
of these princes. After keeping vigils there with a number of 
warriors, at the first dawn he proceeded in procession, with a 
crowd of nobles, to the cathedral to hear mass there ; and as he 
entered, observing a poor little scholar who sought to enter 
with the clergy, he saluted him in his usual gracious and jocose 
manner, and asked whether he had any news. The boy an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, excellent news. The count, astonished, and 
thinking that really there were rumours afloat, desired him to tell 
them quickly. ‘ Puer natus est nobis,’ he replied, ‘ et filius datus 
est nobis.’ Which answer of a boy concerning a Boy the count 
did not disdain; for considering not from whom, but of whom 
he heard the words, he asked the boy whose son he was ; and 
the other named his father, who was a poor man. ‘The count, 
not joking, but seriously—for the love of the new-born Boy 
had wounded his heart—answered, ‘ Go in with the clergy, and 
follow as a boy the Boy ; for He more than I can remunerate 
you for your news.’ After mass the count addressed the bishop, 
and begged that for the love of the infant Saviour he would 
grant him the first vacant prebendal stall in that church to 
give to whom he pleased ; which being granted, he presented, 
the poor boy as the person who should receive it. All were 
astonished at such a favour being granted to such an obscure 
lad ; but when they heard the cause they admired still more 
both his kindness to the poor boy, and his devotion to the Head 
ee. the love of whom he was accustomed to assist the 
oor.” 
Z But returning to nobler sites, there to finish this second 
journey, who can describe the tenderness, the delicate attention, 
the hearty affection which invites the young to take the highest 
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flight from the first, and not check their aspirations through fear 
of the path that Phaéton ill knew 


“ To guide his erring chariot * ?” 


“ Melior est puer pauper et sapiens quam rex senex et stultusf.” 
Such are the sounds heard towards the avenue leading to the 
church. But let this road be turned aside as her adversaries 
would recommend, so as to lead in a contrary direction, and then 
farewell hope, noble elevation, and every prospect beautiful and 
sublime. A few paces further, and no one will be able to recog- 
nize the road of youth. The truth is, that upon this way, all 
delightful and happy as it may be, there is no choice but one, 
for either a good or a bad angel must be followed ; presenting 
either as model the angelizans juvenis that Gerson describes, or 
the art he speaks of de sathanizante juvene{. The face must be 
turned towards either the radiant splendours of our east, or the 
cold bitter shades of an endless night, where is found, far sooner 
than is imagined possible, a gulf to be entered, of which the 
demoniac atmosphere is self-torture, and that scornful desertion 
by treacherous guides, too late detected, 


** which drowns in sneers 
Youth’s star-light smile, and makes its tears 
First, like hot gall, then dry for ever.” 


This path of youth, however, confines no steps long : 


avOowmor 0& puvvyOaoror redéOovowr \. 


Of which truth he who bears for arms what Horace beantifully 
styles the “breve lilium ||,” is admonished even by looking 
at his paternal shield. Yes, if you would believe otherwise, 
“These flowers might undeccive you,” as Don Fernando says 
in the “ Constant Prince of Calderon ;” “they were the pomp 
and joy of the garden when they awoke so brilliant at the first 
beam of the morning sky; and in the evening they resemble 
only a vague regret, buried in the bosom of the cold night. 
These colours which now defy the brilliancy of heaven will be 
soon faded, such modifications take place in the rapid space of a 
day! The roses of the morning were in haste to flower, and 
they flowered only to die the sooner. The same chalice was 
their cradle and their tomb. Such is man—to-day a flower, to- 
morrow a corpse. He is born and he dies the same day ; for an 
age once past is but a moment.” Thrice happy those whom 
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such impressions move on the sweet road of youth to follow 
Him of whom the Church of Spain so beautifully sings : 


*¢ Respuens annos nimium fugaces 
AXstuat puro pietatis igne, 
Sedulus longa prece, lacrymisque 

Numen adorat *.” 


We are at a point of the forest where many ways branch off, 
or, as Baptist, the Mantuan Poet, says, a great divergence pre- 
sents itself— 


———- “ jam venerat cetas 
Tertia, quam bivium dicunt, namque incidit illic 
In duplices heee vita vias.” 


Ere we proceed, let us, casting a last look back upon the pleasant 
path behind us, repeat that fine prayer which the Gothic Church 
employs in her mozarabic office of the holy Innocents, beseech- 
ing Him whose mercy embraces both sexes, and follows them 
through every age, that youthful docility may accompany us to 
the end—“ Quo mens nec rigida nec superba, sic sit blanda, sic 
innocens, ne imprudens; sic humilis, ne imbecillis; atque ita 
salubrem sumat temperantiam moderante consilio, ut et simplici- 
tatem imitetur infantium, et fortitudinem vindicet pugnatorum.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ROAD OF THE FAMILY. 


HE green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
and make a chequered shadow on the ground 
under their sweet shade. Let us sit and 
watch the sweet domestic groups which pass 
along on this new road; for sisters, brothers, 
parents, all are here. The views which are 

obtained on this alley from the beginning can 
draw ihe pu as by an irresistible enchantment, to Catholicity ; 
for all things heard or seen direct to it,—the bells which per- 
petuate its tones, the love and union which proclaim its power, 
the very idea of the family which is its creation, the cradle which 
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it blesses, the tomb which it sanctifies, the past which it has 
crowned, and the future which nothing else can save. 

Man first enters on the forest of life from the paternal house, 
where, if the will of God were done on earth as it is in heaven, 
the divine commandments would be known and dear and fami- 
liar to all; for the precept was thus given: “Thou shalt tell 
them to thy children, and thou shalt meditate upon them sitting 
in thy house and walking on thy journey, sleeping and rising. 
And thou shalt bind them as a sign on thy hand, and they shall 
be and shall move between thy eyes. And thou shalt write 
them in the entry and on the doors of thy house*.” Such is 
the ideal of the Catholic home; and wherever this type is real- 
ized, it is evident that the avenues to the centre are wide and 
short, and that its members are even already in possession of 
the truth and of the blessed life which constitute the pledge of 
the supreme good of man. But evil is of quick and ceaseless 
growth in this region of shades. In the first ages passions, and 
then heresy entwined with them in later times, will take root 
and spring up to bewilder, to efface, to interpose their manifold 
obstructions and their gloom. 

Let us take things, then, as they exist at present, and endea- 
vour to show how under all circumstances of sad reality there 
are issues at the very commencement of this road from darkness 
to light, and from human misery to the felicity of God. Doubt- 
less no times can be so wretched but that parental instruction 
will in some degree or other contribute to effect an opening; 
for the voice of nature conspires with faith to impress its im- 
portance on those who are designed to administer it. And 
Escobar uses an argument which nature herself will sometimes 
suggest, to prove that this instruction ought to be offered; for 
he cites Tyconius, commenting on the fourth book of Kings, 
saying if we should affirm that Solomon is lost with the repro- 
bate, we are met with the voice of God, which saith, “ Nec 
terree quidem regnum auferri Salomoni proper David patrem 
suum. For what would it profit David, if for his sake his son 
should obtain the kingdom of earth, when he was about to lose 
the celestial kingdom? Therefore it is manifest that Solomon 
is with God+.” The Catholic religion consecrates all the old 
moral traditions of the human race, such as we find in the Holy 
Scriptures, and even in Homer and the Greek tragedians, as in 
the oldest oriental monuments, against which some modern 
governments expressly legislate ; following the example of Sparta 
and Athens, confiscating to the profit of government the power 
which they take from parents, and declaring that children belong 


* Deut. vi. 
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to the state, to which they ascribe the right of giving them what 
education it thinks proper; whereas in all Catholic countries 
the rights of parents in this respect had been sacred, in con- 
formity with the ecclesiastical conjugal law, which enjoins, as 
Hinemar, citing St. Augustin, says, “ In prole, ut amanter sus- 
cipiatur, benigne nutriatur, religiose educetur*.” We shall see, 
O parents, as we proceed through other walks, how impossible 
it was, in the greatest absence of a right intention, to withhold 
all glimpses and all clues that could lead your child, if followed, 
to the happy end, “ whether ye list him traine in chevalry, or 
noursle up in love of learned philosophy.” 

But while passing hastily at first, we must not overlook 
another agency, to the influence of which, in clearing the paths 
to the centre, all were more or less subject in their homes. 
How many interposing boughs are held back by the tender 
hand of women, as they guide the infant and the stripling feet, 
no one need be told. From the day when it was said “ Hail, 
Virgin!” what numbers are seen, as blessed Hemma, Queen of 
Bavaria, is represented in old painting, teaching her three sons, 
Carolomann, Louis, and Charles, how to pray{! This is that 
celebrated influence deprecated by Plutarch in his precepts on 
marriage, where he seems to allude to the worship of Christ 
introduced by wives into pagan families, and which in our times 
is so dreaded and denounced by the French sophists, who ex- 
elaim, in words like those of Pentheus, “‘ Nothing can exceed 
this evil, if we suffer what we suffer from these women wor- 
shippers!” 


el Tpdc yuvatkoy Teodpec? a mracxopert : 
for they complain that every man in France is in danger of 
deserving the epithet applied to that ancient philosopher who 
was styled Metrodidactos, from having been instructed by his 
mother; and happily in that land there are those who have not 
ranged themselves with the men to abandon the cause of women, 
as the suppliants in the old tragedy affirm of the Argians: 


? A > > , 
ovds per’ ANosYwY 

~ ” a ? , 
WHhgov evr’ aripw- 
oAaVTEC EpLY yuvakey). 


These sophists seek to uphold a wisdom resembling that which 
in the estimation of Euripides had no sympathy with mothers, 
as in that line, ‘“ Minerva I invoke, thou who hast had no expe- 


* Hinemar. Rhem. Epist. i. c. 19. 
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rience of what a mother has suffered in bringing forth*.” And 
indeed the scornful and insane pretensions of the misogonists 
of our time argue their sagacity. When we say a mother, they 
seem to hear a serpent. But there is much in mother that they 
should start at: for it is from the Christian mother that men 
may best learn, as the Italian poet says, “‘ How honour is acquired, 
how God is to be loved, how one may combine innocence and 
joy, and what is the direct road which leads to heaven.” Oh, 
what sure guidance to the Catholic Church in Christian times is 
enjoyed when the son as well as the daughter are faithful to 
their mother’s counsels, like that daughter Perhilla, of whom her 
father says, 


“ Aut illam invenies dulci cum matre sedentem, 
Aut inter libros, Pieridasque suas f.” 


Not to speak of the force of pious tears, to which the Augus- 
tinians in their old Litany allude in saying, “ Fili piarum lachry- 
marum 8S. Monice ora pro nobis,” it is certain that the sophists’ 
fears are well grounded; for, saith the sacred text, “as ever- 
lasting foundations upon a solid rock, so the commandments 
of God in the heart of a holy woman{.” While English guides 
in Spain express wonder at the choice of sex and character in 
representing by afemale figure “ Faith, which,” say they, “should 
never vary or be fickle,” the experience of ages proves the jus- 
tice of the symbol. Children know by instinct what the French 
proverb teaches: 


* Ce que femme veut Dieu le veut, 
Ce que veut une femme est écrit dans le ciel § :” 


thus confirming in the highest sense that beautiful and wonder- 
ing confession of the Greek poet: 


we TWOAKA y’ esri Kad Onrewdy copa. 


What paths do women open to the Catholic Church through 
constancy and love, attracting to the source of so much grace 
those who mark what follows from its absence, when often wives 
insult with silent scorn their partner’s ardent truth, and look 
averse and cold;—what paths through that contentment with 
the paternal inheritance which Louis de Leon says the good 
wife contributes to inspire { ;—what paths through her love of 
home and of its charities! “The virtuous woman,” says Solo- 


* Ton, 452. + Ovid. Trist. iii. 7. 
+ Ecclesiasticus xxvi. 
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mon, “has considered the paths of her house ;” she remains at 
home*. And what charms does that home derive from. her 
perfections! “A simple and modest life,” says Petrarch, “ with 
noble blood and a heart pure with a high intelligence, the fruits 
of age united with the flowers of youth; and a cheerful mind 
under a pensive aspect: such were the graces of this dame.” 
Hence Charles of Orleans, alluding to such a house, says, | 


“ Puisqu’elle veult que banny soye 
De son hostel, sans revenir, 
Je voy byen qu’il me fault partir 
Effacé du livre de joye +.” 


How many of these angels does the Catholic Church employ to 
bless unworthy husbands! He cannot thrive unless her prayers, 
which Heaven delights to hear and loves to grant, reprieve him 
from the wrath of greatest justice. Odo, Count of Champagne, 
is represented by the ancient historian as owing his spiritual 
recovery to the sanctity of his wife. This wise and holy woman, 
like blessed Cecilia, carrying the Gospel ever in her heart, never 
ceased remonstrating with her husband on his worldly life, set- 
ting before him the punishment of hell, and the joy and glory 
reserved for those who are to see God in the future life. Thus 
she succeeded in rendering his manners meek, and by her alms 
and prayers in obtaining mercy for his soul; for though he was 
not an infidel in words, yet in his works he erred from the 
Christian profession, denying God by his actionst. Mark, too, 
how the woman of faith proceeds to inspire her partner with a 
love of the retired home, when she finds that it will be profitable 
to his soul’s health. The Duchesse de Liancourt, seeking the 
conversion of her husband, and finding all her efforts fruitless 
while he remained at court, in order to wean him from it, had 
recourse to the expedient of making beautiful gardens at a 
country house, and concentrating there every kind of pleasure. 
She succeeded in making him pleased with the retirement of a 
solitary castle, so that he became in consequence a religious 
man. But would you mark more plainly how she guides him, 
then only hear the poet, who describes the same influence. 
“When at some holy festival or eve,” he says, “the church at 
nightfall begins to be filled with confused steps and lighted 
tapers; when, amidst the chant of men and children and women, 
a figure can be distinguished amidst all these, in a far recess half 
obscured, with, grouped round her near the sombre wall, four 
young heads, on which she casts at times a look more sweet than 
solemn,—oh! whoever you may be, bless her. It is she—the 
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sister, visible to the eyes, of my immortal soul; my pride, my 
hope, my shelter; the joy of my young years, the hoped-for 
treasure of my age ;—it is she—the wife who has no joy but my - 
happiness; who, if my children or myself seem ever to totter 
on a brink, without a severe word or a reproachful look supports 
them with the hand, and me with the heart ;—she to whom 
I have said always, and who has said to me “ through all ;”—it is 
she, in a word, a flower of beauty, which goodness has perfumed : 
the flower is of earth, and the fragrancy of heaven.” Again, 
how direct a path is opened by the sister, mother, wife, through _ 
the example of mercy which she holds up; for, as the sacred 
text says, “ The law of clemency is on her tongue.” Hence 
Shakspeare’s Isabella cries, 


— “our gracious brother, I will go with them. 
Haply a woman’s voice may do some good, 
When articles too nicely urg’d be stood on.” 


Pause a moment here, and mark how the Catholic religion 
secured for families the precious treasure of living models of 
the pacific influence. Witness the tenderness for prisoners 
evinced by the Queen St. Radegonde, who, if she ever heard of 
an intended execution, used to become herself like a dying per- 
son at the thought. Her ingenious efforts to win over the king, 
and prevent him from enforcing it, are beautifully described by 
the old writers*. “I asked her,” says Adolphus, speaking of 
the blessed Margaret of Bavaria, “ where she was at the moment 
of the battle when her husband’s enemies invaded the dukedom 
of Lorraine, and fought against his troops. She replied, that 
when she heard of their coming she entered her cabinet; and 
flying to Jesus, her refuge in all adversities, she implored Him 
to protect her people. Then I asked whether she prayed, or 
had ever prayed, for the destruction of her enemies? She an- 
swered, that from the time when she began to know more clearly 
Jesus and his life and doctrine, in the Rosary and in the Gospel 
described, she never dared to ask any such thing, because she 
did not find that Jesus had ever asked such a thing; but that 
when she prayed for the preservation and defence of her lord 
and her people, she always committed every thing to the Divine 
wil; and that of whatever seemed just and reasonable and 
necessary, she used to say,‘ Verumtamen non sicut ego volo, 
sed sicut tu vis.’ For she took no pleasure in the many victo- 
ries of the lord duke her husband; but towards the end of his 
life there was profound peace in his dominions, which he always 
ascribed to her prayers. She was buried in the church of St. 
George, at Nancy, with this epitaph: ‘ Hic sita est excellentis- 
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sima et potentissima Princeps, Domina Margaretha Bavara, 
Ducissa Lotharingiz, quee obiit 27 Augusti, 1484*.” Mark how, 
on occasion of a common accident, the same type is manifested. 
“Jn the reign of Edward III. divers joustings were held in 
Cheap,” says Stowe; ‘and to the end the beholders might with 
the better ease see the same, there was a wooden scaffold erected 
across the street, like unto a tower, wherein Queen Philippa, 
and many other ladies, richly attired, and assembled from all 
parts of the realm, did stand to behold the jousts; but the higher 
. frame, in which the ladies were placed, brake in sunder, whereby 
they were with some shame forced to fall down, by reason 
whereof the knights, and such as were underneath, were griev- 
ously hurt; wherefore the queen took great care to save the 
carpenters from punishment, and through her prayers (which 
she made upon her knees) pacified the king and council, and 
thereby purchased great love of the people.” Observe, in fine, 
the path which is opened through the preservation of all femi- 
nine graces by the spirit of the Catholic religion, which perfects 
and colours the sweet lines of natural innocence. “See how 
God has formed the woman,” says Louis of Leon, “ for sweet- 
ness and gentleness. Does not her whole body indicate that 
she is intended to live in peace? and are not these harmonious 
lines an image of the calm which ought to reign within the 
soul?” A woman,” says the author of the Ménagier de Paris, 
“ought not to seem to know what is a bleeding thing; for 
women properly educated have no idea of it; for they would 
feel horror to see the blood even of a lamb or of a pigeon. 
Forbid your servants ever to pronounce before you the words 
blood or bloody}.” This was in the thirteenth century; but 
when the Catholic type is systematically opposed, we see re- 
vived, in days of peace and luxury, the generation of Amazons, 
of breastless women, or of the Phainomerides of Sparta, whom 
even the old poets laughed to scorn ;—of women, as in Paris 
lately, who would accept as grateful the very epithet which 
Jason applies to Medea, exclaiming, 


Eatvay, od yuvaikal. 


Every where returns the race of Poppeas, Livias, Julias, Mes- 
salinas, Drusillas, Berenices, and Faustinas,—in a word, the 
pagan woman. The spirit of Catholicism utterly breaks this 
mould. Let us observe what it substitutes. ‘“ During many 
ages,” says a French historian, “ the long education of the 
woman may be defined by one word—the imitation of the blessed 
Virgin. Certain lines from the Gospel were the inexhaustible 
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text from which all female duties were derived. The life of 
the blessed Virgin was expressed in all its chief acts and mys- 
teries by the life of all women, according to their ages and 
conditions*.” These were the lessons to which the author of 
the Ménagier de Paris referred his young wife for the comple- 
tion of the instructions he had begun, “Car,” he says, “ les 
bonnes prudes femmes entour qui vous repairerez, les bons 
exemples que vous prendrez a elles tant par leurs fais comme 
par leur doctrine, les bons vieulz prestres saiges et preudomes 
a qui vous vous confesserez et le bon sens naturel que Dieu 
vous a donné vous attraira et donra le remenant}.” And 
indeed he expressly admonishes her to be humble, “4 exemple 
de la mére de Dieu qui respondit fiat f ;” and to obey with docility, 
““a Pexemple de la benoite vierge Marie§.” In like manner, 
the Chevalier de Latour-Landry, in his book of good customs, 
proposes to his daughters and to all women for model the 
blessed Virgin. It would be long to follow the development of 
this germ in the instructions and examples of women under the 
Catholic influence. The works of the middle ages, which exhi- 
bit it, lead a recent author to ask whether it be possible to 
conceive wiser or more elevated instructions than are contained 
in them. “Can we,” he adds, “ who are so proud of this civili- 
zation which we regard as the invention of our age, show in 
what we are superior to this good citizen, who lived tive hundred 
years ago||?” He alludes in particular to the author of the 
Ménagier de Paris, “ traité de morale et d’économie domestique 
composé par un parisien vers 1393, contenant des instructions 
sur l’art de diriger une maison:” to instruct the wives and 
daughters of the middle classes, in the same manner as the work 
of the Chevalier de Latour-Landry was intended for those of 
the French nobility. In this work he treats on prayer, on con- 
fession, on the conduct to be observed at church, on the love of 
God, on virtue, and on the duties of a good wife. Another 
work which points in the same direction is that of James of 
Bergamo, an Augustinian monk, commemorating the celebrated 
women of Christendom. Another, that of Father Hilarion de 
Coste, of the Order of Minims, entitled “ Les éloges et les vies 
des Reynes, des Princesses et des Dames illustres en piété, en 
courage et en doctrine, qui ont fleury de nostre temps et du 
temps de nos peéres.” In fine, the works of Gabrielle de Bour- 
bon, wife of Louis de La Trémoille, composed for the instructions 
of her daughters, proclaim by their very titles what was the 
type of female perfection even so late as the end of the fifteenth 
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century ; for she composed with this object “ Contemplation sur 
la nativité et la passion de Jésus-Christ ;” “ Le chasteau du Sainct- 
Esprit ;” and “ Le Viateur.” 

But all the arts were employed in aid of the same lessons. 
Thus Louise de Savoie, Duchesse d’Angouleme, the mother of 
Francis I., is represented in old miniatures under the attributes of 
the virtue, opposed to the vice which she overthrows ; for, to 
personify Humility, with eyes cast down she is seated on a timid 
lamb, trampling upon Pride, mounted on a lion, crowned and 
dressed in a robe of state. One virtue indeed is wanting. But 
still how many obstacles are by her example removed—pride, 
avarice, envy, anger, sloth, gluttony—all these are cut down and 
cleared away. Louis de Leon’s treatise on the perfect wife, 
composed for Donna Maria Varela Osorio of the illustrious 
family of the Counts of Trastamare, who had then lately married 
Don Garci Lopez de Chavez, a knight of the order of Alcantara, 
will show that according to the Catholic type in the mind of a 
Spanish friar, the example of women was of itself sufficient to 
guide men’s first steps rightly through the labyrinth of life. 
For, to begin with what seems lowest, though Dante hears it 
told in Paradise, 


“ One wak’d to tend the cradle, hushing it 
With sounds that lull’d the parent’s infancy ; 
Another, with her maidens, drawing off 
The tresses from the distaff, lectur’d them 
Old histories*.” 


“ Consider with me,” says Louis de Leon, “ this wife who pur- 
chases flax that she may spin along with her servants. See her 
then seated in the midst of her women.” Under the influence of 
Catholic devotion what sweet instruction before the seats 


évOa re Nipdar 
pape dhaivovow adurdpgupa, Oadpa idécOarf. 


To express the simplicity of ancient manners, the French say, 
* The time when Queen Bertha spun :” which proverb furnishes 
occasion to Adenés, a poet of the thirteenth century, to convey 
lessons of industry in a beautiful episode relative to the mother 
of Charlemange. On the distaff of a queen of France, preserved 
in the Hotel de Cluny, we see engraved all the great women of 
the Old Testament{. How many useful clues thrown out thus 
by women to guide all wanderers safe ; since in every house, as 
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in the palace of Alcinous, the zémo., toya yuvatcdy, are to be 
seen. How many holy subjects worked 


wipe yao ogior Okey “AOHYy 
toya 7 imioracOa repicaddéa, Kai ppévag écOdac*. 


« Experience and history prove,” says Louis de Leon, “ that 
when a woman distinguishes herself by some glorious action she 
surpasses far the man who has pursued the same glory.” Yet 
he seems to lay greater stress on that assiduity in household 
care, which forms her ordinary employment. The epitaph of 
Elizabeth Tornabuoni, wife of Pandolphi della Casa, in the 
church of St. Gregory at Rome, bespeaks Florentine, and in-— 
deed general manners down to the sixteenth century ; for after 
enumerating her titles of nobility and her virtues, her house- 
hold skill is praised— 


“ DOMESTICARUMQUE RERUM PERITISSIMZ.” 


Alluding to her assiduity in this respect, St. Paulinus, writing to 
Aprus, says of his wife, “ Blessed amongst women she was, and 
most acceptable to the Lord, inasmuch as she offered herself for 
‘you like an immovable tower to the daily necessities of life, 
that you might have leisure to be meditating on divine things in 
the safe harbour of the church, seeming herself to possess, that 
you might not be possessed by the world, her accordant faith. 
leading her to opposite actions, administering in the liberty of 
the Spirit things of captivity.” The Ménagier de Paris, ad- 
dressing the wife, says, “ I must here show you que vous aiez 
soing de vostre mesnaige, diligence et persévérance et regard au 
labour; mectez peine a y prendre plaisir,—que vous sachiez 
aucun peu congnoistre en curtilliage et jardinaige,—que vous 
sachiez choisir vaslets, portefais, aides ou autres fortes gens pour 
faire les dures besongnes, et aussi laboureurs, cordouaniers, 
boulangiers, pasticiers, et chambriéres, a grains tribler et remuer, 
robes nectier, commander a vos gens de penser des brebis, des 
chevaulx ; garder et garir vins; que vous, comme souverain 
maistre de vostre hostel, sachiez ordonner disners, souppers, 
congnoistre le fait du bouchier, du poullaillier et savoir congnoistre 
les espices; . . . . que vous sachiez deviser et faire faires toutes 
manicres de potaiges, civés, saulses et toutes autres viandes ; 
item pour malades{.” Such were every where the occupations 
of the Catholic lady. Petrarch himself avows that Laura was 
devoted wholly to the care of the house. 


“ E non curo giammai rime né versi.” 
But what was comprised in these household cares? Truly, little 
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less than the sum of these Christian virtues which lead men to 
the fountain of all good. And when we consider the contrast 
presented where the Catholic influence has been removed, the 
direction is supplied perhaps in a still more striking manner ; 
for, as Louis of Leon says, “ When we observe these women 
for whom silk is too rough, whom a rose-leaf wounds, who. swoon 
at the least sound, who cannot pronounce their words whole, 
who forgetting their own affairs attend to those of others, 
whose lives pass in visitingy their pretended friends, who are 
found at all parties, who are pleased in worldly society, in 
splendid entertainments, and cannot live retired in their houses, 
who must know all the stories of the town, whose curiosity im- 
pels them to go every where, who can invent false reports, false 
narratives, and can rekindle old hatreds—when we consider what 
these persons ought to be, and what they are, the grandeur of 
the state to which God called them, and the littleness to which 
they reduce themselves,” it is difficult not to feel an indigna- 
tion which is itself admonitory and instructive; for then we 
shall call to mind that the Catholic religion, which denounced 
such manners as infamous, furnishes the best security against 
their recurrence; then we shall remember that in old books 
composed under its influence, as in the immortal fresco of 
Orgagna representing final woe, they are represented only to 
excite horror. One author, as William of Paris, for instance, 
tells of a countess of Champagne who appeared after her death, 
holding an iron comb red-hot, and clad in burning vestments to 
punish the love which sought alone to please the world*. 
Another, as the author of the Magnum Speculum, records an 
example of more speedy judgment. “ A duke of Venice,” he 
says, “ had for a wife a lady of Constantinople, who lived with 
such delicacy, that she actually disdained to use common water 
for ablutions; but her servants were employed to collect 
the dew from heaven, with which her baths were formed. In 
eating she would use only golden forks; and her chambers were 
all perfumed with every kind of precious odour. How hateful 
to God was such pride, appeared afterwards from the horrible 
maladies with which He visited her, so that no one could approach 
her without a sensation of horror+.” Truly, the value of the 
Catholic mould can never be better appreciated than when the 
consequences of changing it for another are most frequently 
seen. Amidst the insane delusions of the ancient world, so sure 
and quick to return, when Cleopatra, instead of the blessed 
Virgin, becomes the model, he must be indeed blind and har- 
dened who finds no guidance to the source of truth and beauty 
in the manners and character of women. 


* Guil. Paris 1. de Universo. + p. 203. 
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But, to return to the influence of those whose manners are 
formed by the Catholic faith: “I believe there is not a man in 
the world so unhappy,” says Louis de Leon, “ as to hinder a labo- 
rious economical wife from doing good to the poor. I believe 
there is not one so blind as to fear that such a wife would im- 
poverish his house by her alms.” So here are the first fruits of 
her household care ; and we shall see hereafter what a passage 
the example of such charity opens to the Church. If charity 
leads to God and to his holy Spouse, what an avenue was opened 
to both by the alms which the woman of each family so indefati- 
gably dispensed! The Empress Placcilla, wife of Theodosius, 
used to be seen visiting the hospitals, serving the sick, cooking 
their meals, and waiting on them. St. Melanie, daughter of the 
Consul Marcellin, and left a widow at an early age, was so chari- 
table to all who suffered want, that even Persia, Great Britain, 
and the most distant isles, felt the effects of her liberality. All 
through the middle ages most houses had living examples of that 
charity which so distinguished these illustrious Roman ladies, 
who are described in the immortal pages of St. Jerome. When 
the emperor, in the old romance, discovers the innocence of his 
wife, he exclaims, “ Ah, wretched brother, that caused me to 
lose her who was so good !” 


“ Qui si m’estoit bonne et entiere, 
Qui estoit la grande aumosniere, 
Qui les povres Dieu soustenoit, 
Qui les bons conseulz me donnoit 

A mon besoing *.” 


But in regard to every virtue, let us mark how women were ever 
employed, often even unconsciously, in guiding to the Church. 
For where else were such models to be found? “ At the pre- 
sent day,” says Don Antonio de Guevara, “ I swear to thee that 
there are women in the world of such excellence, that I have 
more envy of the life which they lead in secret than of all the 
sciences which the ancients taught in public+.” Let us mark 
these guides. One of them is thus described by the old poet 
Charles d’Orleans : 


“ Riant regard— 
Plaisant parler gouverné par sagesse, 
Hauttain maintien démené doulcement 
Acueil humble— 
Bonté, honneur aveques gentillesse 
C’est paradis que de sa compaignie, 
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A tous complaist, 4 nul n’est ennuiant, 
Qui plus la voit, plus en est desirant ; 
De ces grans biens est la dame garnie, 
C’est ung songe que d’i penser.” 


Even in their most hateful satires, the old poets conversant with 
Catholic manners draw from life such portraits as that of Rute-— 
beuf’s gentle dame— 


“ Sanz orgueil cre et sanz envie, 
Simple, cortoise, preus et sage, 
Dieu amoit et sa douce mére ; 
N’estoit pas aus pauvres amére.” 


“In the evening,” he continues, “ when persons receive poor 
strangers to hospitality, she would make for a shepherd a bed 
fit for a king.” Assiduous at matins and at vespers— 


“ Ce ne vous sai-je en quel guise 
Fesoit les festes nostre Dame : 
Ce ne porroit dire nule ame. 
Si j’estoie bons escrivains, 
Ainz seroie d’escrire vains 
Que j’eusse escrit la moitié 
De l’amour et de l’amistié 
Qu’ a Dieu monstroit et jor et nuit.” 


Observe another, as painted by an English hand. The lady 
Cecile of Balleville is thus described by the Knight of the 
Tower :—“ Her daily ordinance was, that she rose early enough, 
and had ever friars and two or three chaplains which said 
matins before her within the oratory ; and after she heard a high 
mass and two low, and said her service full devoutly. And 
after this she went and arrayed herself, and walked in her gar- 
den, or else about her place, saying her other devotions and 
prayers. And as time was she went to dinner. And after 
dinner, if she wist and knew any sick people or women in their 
child-bed, she went to see and visited them, and made to be 
brought to them her best meat. And there, as she might not 
go herself, she had a servant proper therefore, which rode upon 
a little horse, and bare with him great plenty of good meat and 
drink for to give to the poor and sick folk there, as they were. 
Also, she was of such custom, that if she knew any poor gentle- 
woman that should be wedded, she arrayed her with her jewels. 
Also she went to the obsequies of poor gentlewomen, and gave 
there torches and such other luminary as it needed thereto. 
And after she had heard even song she went to her supper, if 
she fasted not, and timely went to bed ; but her abstinence was 
great.” 

The rebuilding of the greater monastery of Tours by Odo, 
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Count of Champagne, is ascribed by the ancient historians to the 
prayers of his wife, who prevailed upon him against the strongest 
impulse of his ambitious grasping nature. That wise and holy 
woman ceased not to remind him of the future judgment and of 
the uncertain tenure of life ; and so powerful were her words, 
joined with her example, that she mitigated his severity, and 
disposed .him to give alms, and to return in manners, as in faith, 
to the Christian religion. She employed also her little son, 
whose beauty and grace the king Robert could not but admire, 
to aid them in the work of restoring St. Martin’s monastery by 
imploring for it the royal favour*. In these pictures the reli- 
gious character is indeed prominent, as if the very finger pointed 
to the Catholic Church. But how could it be otherwise ; since 
the zeal of women for the glory of our Lord dates from the be- 
ginning, appearing even in the wife of Pilate, whose salvation is 
deemed certain by the general belief, very ancient authors 
naming her Claudia Procula, the Greeks also giving her this 
name in their menology, in which she is inserted as a saintf. 
The type of the woman in the Church, in one respect, might be 
said to be the Countess Matilda, the constant object of whose 
life was the elevation of the holy see, and who showed such 
devoted friendship for the person of the Roman pontiff St. 
Gregory VII. Down to the most minute details, they evince 
their affection for all that relates to the true worship of our Lord. 
St. Radegonde queen of France used even to make with her 
own hands tapers for the altar; “ For,” says the old historian, 
“she took care that the presence of the Saviour should be 
attended with lights during the night{.” “ No one could esti- 
mate,” says a Spanish author, “ the riches and magnificence with 
which the chapel of Queen Isabella was served. She daily 
recited the office of priests, and amidst all her affairs she seemed 
devoted to prayer and contemplation$.” He adds, that she 
could read the Latin authors fluently, and that she took care to 
have the young noblemen of her court well instructed. Latin, 
in consequence of its employment by the Church, was, in fact, a 
common acquirement of women in the middle ages. Of Dorame 
la pucelle we read— 


“ Et si savoit parler et franchois et latin 
Lombart et Rommion, Breton, et Limozin 
- De xiiii langages avoit en doctrine||.” 


Thus through many sacred openings the gracious guidance of 


* De Gestis Abb. Maj. Mon. + P. de Ligny, Hist. de J. C. 
t+ De Fleuri, Hist. de S. Radégonde. 
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women points professedly to the Catholic Church. But when 
we find that, in addition to the ecclesiastical character which 
effects these, every moral and social excellence that can win 
love and admiration distinguishes those who are formed by the 
Catholic faith, it cannot be surprising that the suffrage of women, 
or, as Plato says, TET ALOEVPEVAL TOV YUVVAKWY, should deter- 
mine the direction of many steps and attach them irrevocably to 
the centre from which perfection flows. That such a combination 
does exist within the Church all history and experience show. 
«To say the truth,” says Pedro Messie, gentleman of Seville, 
in his diverse lessons, “‘ women precede men in all kinds of virtue, 
or at least they yield not to them in any, whether love, loyalty, 
charity, devotion, pity, sweetness, temperance, mercy, or any 
other. And if there be some evil amongst them, there are far 
more among men. For war alone they are not in general so 
apt, since such an exercise requires fierceness, cruelty, and 
other wickedness which they do not wish to practise, though 
even in war some have been most eminent.” St. Odilon thus 
describes the Empress Adelaide: “ To her servants she showed 
a sweet and serious gaiety, to strangers a polished gravity, to the 
poor an indefatigable mercy, to the Churches of God an inex- 
haustible generosity, to the virtuous a persevering goodness, to 
the bad a generous severity.” The romantic writers of former 
times ascribed a certain mysterious character to such women ; 
and hence the popular traditions respecting certain castles, as 
those. of Argouges and of Ranes, on the tops of whose towers 
belated peasants fancied that they saw spirits, as if attending 
upon that noble Marguerite d’ Argouges, wife of the seigneur de 
Gratot. The blessed Itha, Countess of Kirchberg, who lived so 
long solitary on the mountains, was said to be attended every 
night to the office of the neighbouring monastery by a stag 
which bore twelve lighted torches on its horns*. These por- 
traits are ancient; but if we wish to behold pictures recently 
taken from the life there can be no difficulty in finding them. 
Mark a mere sketch from a rude hand—When she hears of 
the death of any one whom she has ever known, however slightly, 
and who she thinks has not left any pious friends, she sends to 
the nearest church to have mass said for his soul. When she 
hears of any one being sick, besides sending all temporal assist- 
ance, she has masses offered for his recovery. The devoted 
suppliant of blessed Mary, to one who spoke before her of ex- 
ceeding the due limits, she replied with an earnestness that 
might have raised a blush for having uttered such suspicions, 
‘It is always in the name of Jesus that we ask for every thing ; 
but we implore the intercession of his blessed mother.’ Her views 
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of all events are supernatural ; and therefore sometimes while 
the weak and worldly lament she ‘seems to triumph, though 
indeed the tears that overflow her eyes prove that the human 
affections still live within her heart. Her scrupulous love of 
truth and justice appears in the least things, as well as when the 
consequences would demand from her an immense sacrifice. 
Her zeal for God’s glory renders the most timid the most cou- 
rageous of hearts. The very officials of great temples instinc- 
tively obey her directions when as a stranger she denounces an 
abuse. Of the utmost delicacy by constitution, she endures 
with cheerfulness whatever can occur to cause displeasure. ‘ It 
does not disturb me; I am no fine lady;’ is her smiling answer 
to those who would remove it. Still young, she has conquered 
both the world and herself, rendering it impossible to suppose 
that God would ever have placed so much virtue in a juvenile 
heart, if eternal felicity was not prepared in another life for 
those who resemble her. Not from that day when on this earth 
I tirst beheld her charms, up to this contemplation of them, 
have I ceased to follow her with an interior and applausive song. 

But let us descend to minor traits connected with the influ- 
ence of women. Louis de Leon dwells on the fact that feminine 
beauty is rather enhanced than diminished by simplicity of 
attire. “ Let justice, holiness, and virtue,” he says, “clothe you 
as with a raiment of silk and purple, and with such robes God 
will love you.” So here the very attractions which might lead 
astray, are enlisted in the service of those who are to hate the 
pomps the Church condemns. ‘“ A Christian husband,” says 
Tertullian, “ does not attend to the pretended advantages which 
seduce the pagan. Why, then, O woman, are you so careful to 
procure things for which the pagan will esteem you to be like 
himself. Are Christians to seek to please God, or to please the 

agan ?” 

Catholicity does not form women who can recall Lollia Pau- 
lina, whom Pliny beheld covered with pearls and emeralds from 
the spoils of provinces * ; or Homer’s description of Juno, when 
he represents her, through the desire of deceiving Jupiter, pro- 
ceeding to Mount Ida, covered with every ornament that she 
supposes can add more price to the splendour of her charms + ; 
but it produces those who wear the ornaments that seemed so 
beautiful to the Cheeronzan sage, which he terms the jewels of 
Theano or Cleobulina, of Claudia or Cornelia, which cost no- 
thing. ‘ Gardez que vous soiez honnestement vestue, sans in- 
duire nouvelles devises,” says the author of the Ménagier de 
Paris, “que vos atours soient simplement ordenés{.” The 
Chevalier de La Tour desires his daughter to take warning from 
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the vision in which a hermit saw the devil contending with St. 
Michael for the soul of a certain knight’s wife, and finally pre- 
vailing by sinking the scale with the weight of her numerous 
precious gowns and jewels, the half of which would have suf- 
ficed to her, and which now becoming fiery, clove to her flesh to 
constitute her torment for eternity ; from which, he says, they 
ought to learn that their superfluities should be given to the 
poor. Louis de Leon finds in the most noble dress of women 
an analogy which can direct the thoughts to the mystic charms 
of the purest sanctity ; “ the goodness of God,” he says, “ is so 
great, his providence conducts all things with such sweetness, 
that He does not disdain to attend to the dress of the married 
woman. He wills that her attire be decorous, that she be 
clothed with linen and purple; in other words, that she be 
dressed with a certain taste, and conformable to her station. 
But remark, that linen and purple constituted the dress of the 
high priest in the ancient law. There is doubtless then a mys- 
tery here, for these serving to holy purposes signify that every 
thing in the dress of a wife should be consistent with sanctity, 
and that the exterior should denote the interior beauty of the 
soul.” Such an association may seem strange to many now ; 
but we must remember, that catholicity supposes always while 
it creates the holiness of women. The author of the Ménagier 
de Paris says, “ In the beginning, that his first distinction, parle de 
adourer et du lever, and that by rising is to be understood the 
morning, from which the name of matins is derived, which clerks 
consider as beginning at midnight, when the bells toll for that 
office ; not indeed,” he adds, “ that I require you, dear sister, and 
other married women, to rise at that hour ; but only that when 
you hear the bell for matins, you be accustomed to salute our 
Lord with some salutation or prayer, before you fall asleep again. 
At that hour you should pray thus: ‘O good Lord God Al- 
mighty, one in Trinity, who wert, art, and wilt be in all things 
God blessed for ever, I give thee thanks that thou hast deigned 
to let me pass from the beginning of this night to the matin 
hour ; and I beseech thee to deign by thy holy mercy to make 
me pass this day without sin, so that at vespers I may thank, 
adore, and salute thee as my God and my Lord, so that by thy 
sweet tempering, my thoughts may be directed to do thy holy 
will and justice. Then addressing our blessed Lady, say, 
‘ Mary, holy mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, into the hands of 
thy blessed Son and into thine I commend now and ever my 
soul, my body, and my senses. O Lord, keep me from all sins 
and from all temptation of the enemy, and deliver me from all 
perils. Sweet Lord Jesu Christ, help me and grant me health 
of soul and body ; grant me the will to do what is right ; to live 
justly and to persevere ; grant me remission of all my sins ; save 
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me watching, guard me sleeping, that I may sleep in peace, and 
watch in thee in the glory of paradise.’ Then add, ‘ O sure 
hope, Lady defendress of all who wait on thee, glorious Virgin 
Mary, in the hour of my death, when I shall no longer be able 
to see the light, or to move my lips in prayer, O then, sweet 
compassionate Lady, deign to help me to see with thee the com- 
pany of the angels and the chivalry of paradise, and present me 
to thy glorious Son, that I may be clothed with the robe of 
glory, and led to the joyous feast of angels and saints, that all my 
sins may be pardoned and effaced by thy blessed Child, and that 
at thy prayer my soul may be put in possession of the eternal 
rest, and of the joy that will never fail! Amen *.’” 

In fine, the paternal house in early, and even in modern times, 
contains sometimes that perfect life in the form of women wholly 
dedicated to religion, who under the name of Recluses, ecstatical, 
seem ever pointing to the altar. In the middle ages some de- 
vout maidens used to lead a solitary life under the roof of their 
parents, or associate two or three together, and these were con- 
sidered as belonging to the order of St. Benedict +. Sidonius 
Apollinaris, speaking of Frontina, says, “ Holier than holy vir- 
gins, revered by her Mother, venerated by her Father—puella 
fidei ingentis, sic Deum timens, ut ab hominibus timeretur{.” 
We can estimate the force of such direction from what we read 
of the wonderful discretion of St. Gertrude in giving counsel, 
who “yet would always first listen with humility to what others 
said, who was more pleased by that than by her own conceptions, 
so that she seemed always more inclined to follow the judgment 
of others than her own §.” 

In youth, Marina de Escobar wished to be a nun, and a pupil 
of St. Theresa, from whom she sought the habit. The saint 
looked at her for some time, and then replied, “ Go, my daughter, 
you are not to be a nun; for God intends to perform great 
things by your remaining in a corner of your house :” which pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, though the order of St. Bridget was intro- 
duced by her into Spain ||. .When these holy women were 
seen, the effect was like that described by Fortunatus, who al- 
luding to St. Radegonde remaining inaccessible in her cell to 
imitate the retreat of our Lord in the desert, and her reappear- 
ance on Easter day, when she used to come forth joyfully, says, 
that her presence even contributed to his gladness on that great 
festival. 


“ revocas mea gaudia tecum 
Paschalemque facis bis celebrare diem 9,” 
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But not to dwell upon a theme which will again present itself, 
Jet it suffice to observe here, that the paternal house in which 
these domestic lights encircled all like her to whom of old Paula 
was the mother, Eustochius sister, and Alethius busband, con- 
tained provision for leading both the intelligence and the heart 
to truth. “ O thrice happy the father and the mother of such a 
daughter,” exclaims the Homeric hero on seeing Nausicaa, and 
* thrice happy the brother, and above all, most happy he who 
is to lead her to his own home as his wife *.”. How much more 
rightly may we style those happy who by woman’s tenderness 
are led through the world’s opening wilderness to the chief and 
final good! 

“ Mors per Evam, vita per Mariam,” says St. Jerome +. 
“ Eva occidendo obfuit,” says St. Augustin, “ Maria vivificando 
profuit [”. “ The Virgin Mary,” says St. Irenzeus, “ becomes 
the advocate of the Virgin Eve.” “By a virgin came the 
word that caused death,” says Tertullian, “ by another virgin 
the word that brings life ||.” Such is the origin of this new in- 
teliectual guidance supplied by women ; for though in one re- 
spect there can be no comparison between the simple daughter 
of the Church and thee, O second Eve, 


‘H piv yap, Booréc tort, ob 0 abavarocg Kai aynowc J, 


yet it is certain, as we before remarked, that it was the religious 
mystery which changed the world in regard to the part which 
thenceforth women were to discharge. And O how great is the 
change! Where is the poet that now would dare to repeat with 
Virgil, that in a female victory there is no memorable name : 


“ etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
Femineéa in poené est, nec habet victoria laudem **.” 


It is true there are sophists who may reject the mystery, per- 
haps, like the ignoble reformer Tt, discerning the traces of ambi- 
tion in the blessed Virgin, and verifying the prophecy addressed 
to the author of these delusions, that there should be placed en- 
mity between them and the woman—“ inimicitias ponam inter 
te et mulierem ;” but these only point to the danger of abandon- 
ing the great road of Catholic tradition ; these only proclaim 
into what a profound abyss men fall who let the clue of catholi- 
city fall from their hands. The avenue is not the less open to 
those even who merely experience the common instinctive feel- 
ings of the human race, wherever Christianity has shone: the 
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acknowledgment of the debt makes the way clear. Therefore 
all the glories of art and poesy combine to proclaim the religious 
origin of the sentiment which binds men to those who are of the 
company of Mary. What a tribute does painting bear in 
Raphael and Angelico de Fiesoli! What a tribute poesy in 
Calderon de la Barca! Hear the delicious words which he 
ascribes to Sigismond on seeing Rosaura—‘‘ Woman!” he ex- 
claims—“ woman!” for there is no word so sweet to the mouth 
of man,—‘“‘ woman! who are you*?” Yes, all are dear for her 
sake, according to the concurrent voice of the whole Church, 
confirming what poets say, as in the old lines, 


“ Dame servie et réclamée 
Par qui toute fame est amée 
He ! douce vierge nete et pure ! 
Toutes fames por ta figure 
Doit Pen amer + !” 


Therefore there is a direct guidance by the women of the family, 
not: alone to each virtue which conducts to truth, but also to the 
practice of love and veneration towards Her through whose in- 
tercession Christ’s first miracle was wrought ; so that from each 
roof words like the prayer of the Italian poet rise :—“ Virgin, 
that assisteth all, enemy of pride, be moved by the love of our 
common Creator, take pity on a humble and a contrite heart ; 
for if I love with such admirable fidelity a little perishable dust, 
what should I not feel for thee, O noble creature! Virgin ever 
blessed, to thy name I consecrate my thoughts, my genius, my 
purified pen, as well as my tongue, my heart, my tears, and my 
sighs. Guide me on the better way, and be propitious to my 
desires henceforth disabused. Recommend me to thy Son, God 
and man, that at my last breath He may receive me into his 
peace.” But let us proceed. 

Among the precious influences on the road of home, pointing 
the way to the true and happy life, a prominent place is due to 
that combination of sweet bonds which the presence of many 
relatives under the same roof implied. A French author ob- 
serves, that the spirit of family connexion owes, if not its ex- 
istence, at least its active development, to catholicism. This 
spirit makes each family a moral body, in which all the members 
sympathise with each other, each receiving, as a precious de- 
posit, respect and affection for every relative for whom, in a 
certain sense, the whole family considered itself responsible. 
Such continues to be the state of the family to this day in some 
Catholic countries. “ The paternal authority,” says the present 
Bishop of Ajaccio, “ is with us as in the days of the patriarchs ; 
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the mother partakes with the father of all the affections of the 
children. I could never describe the force and extent of the 
love of family, the union between its members, the paternal, 
filial, and fraternal love, and the bond which unites together 
even the most distant relations and branches of the same race.” 

Plutarch complained that in his day, if brothers and relations 
did not separate their properties by rivers, fortresses, and cli- 
mates ; if they did not place between them the intervals of whole 
regions, they never ceased quarrelling with each other. The 
sons of Severus could neither live nor even eat together ; and 
in fact, as appears from the examples of Cyrus and Tissaphernes, 
Theodoric and Torismond, it was often as unsafe for brothers to 
be near each other, as for children to continue with their pa- 
rents, who might play the part of Xerxes and his son. Yet the 
ancients had long had examples of a different life. Coriolanus, 
after his marriage, lived under the same roof with his mother ; 
and Iphigeneia, when married, would receive her aged father to 
the sweet hospitality of her house, mévwy riOnvote amodidovca 
oot Toopae, repaying his former toils. In countries influenced by 
the Catholic spirit, the married daughter had not to go, as 
pce says, oiké0ev otkade, from her parents’ to her husband’s 

ome. 

A citizen of Paris in the year 1393, speaks therefore of his 
wife as an object of singular compassion, because she lives with 
him far from her kindred ; “ ayant,” he says, “ piteuse et char- 
itable compassion de vous qui n’avez, de long temps a, pere ne 
mere, ne icy aucunes de vos parentes prés de vous, ne a qui de 
vos privées necessités vous puissiez avoir conseil ne recours 
fors 4 moy seul pour qui vous avez esté traicte de vostre 
parenté et du pais de vostre nativité*.” Children remained 
with their parents to the last: St. Chrysostom, notwithstanding 
all the solicitations of Basyle, never could bring himself to leave 
_ his mother. In the year 1848, there was a house at Beuvry, in 
the neighbourhood of Calais, containing five generations born 
within it,—a grandson who had his mother, his grandmother, 
his great grandmother, and his great great grandmother, who, 
born in 1742, was able still to walk to Bethune and return 
to Beuvry. It had been thus through the long course of ages, 
when the Church had really universal sway. Those who love, 
therefore, to see the sweet bonds of nature strengthened and 
preserved, will necessarily regard Catholicity with affection. 
But besides this consideration, it is evident, that with the multi- 
plication of these domestic examples, the difficulty of barring 
the avenues to truth was increased ; for, in the worst times, 
how could it ever be that among so many, none would have the 
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power or the will to indicate the way to those who erred or 
doubted ? 

We are not surprised to hear of Clotaire, that towards the 
end of his life his conscience was awakened ; when we find that 
this terrible king had St. Clotilde for his mother, St. Radegonde 
for his wife, St. Cloud for his nephew, and the holy Ingonde of 
Spain and Bertha of Kent for his grand-daughters. The fact, 
indeed, was, that many families seemed all composed of saints. 
St. Peter II., Archbishop of Tarentaise, had for father the 
blessed Peter, for eldest brother St. Lambert, first Abbot of 
Chézeri, and a younger brother Andrew, a holy monk of Bonne- 
vaux. His mother was the venerable Abbess of Betton, and 
his sister a nun of the same convent *. The old foundations 
often attest the spreading influence of sanctity, by the alliance 
of families, of which Stowe supplies an instance, in speaking of 
the hospital “intituled of St. Thomas of Acon or Acars,” for a 
master and brethren Militia hospitalis, as the record of Edward 
III. says, having been founded by Thomas Fitz the bald de 
Heili and Agnes his wife, sister to St. Thomas, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The family of St. Leger was as fruitful in 
saints as in heroes. It is seven times named among the saints 
in three generations. In one century it reckoned five bishops 
and fourteen monks. Examples might be cited without end. 
And how can we sufficiently estimate the sweet fruits of affec- 
tion in young breasts, who in the Church, as in a second Para- 
dise, grow up together thus to God! “ Quam copiosze enim suavi- 
tatis illa recordatio est!” says even an ancient author who knew 
not such blessedness ; “in eodem domicilio antequam nascerer, 
habitavi: in iisdem incunabulis infantiz tempora peregi; eos- 
dem appellavi parentes :—parem ex majorum imaginibus gloriam 
traxit.” How greatly are these attractions enhanced when 
nature is purified by grace, and the infantine memory is charged 
with the sweets which Catholicism provides for the first age ; so 
that the cry 


“ O luce magis dilecta sorori ”— 


combines the image of natural affection with assurances of im- 
mortallove. Where there is the Catholic faith, a celestial end 
closes every vista opened by “ relations dear, and all the chari- 
ties of father, son, and brother!” In a curious old engraving, 
the family of Christopher of Baden, comprising knights, bishops, 
and nuns, is represented kneeling on each side ofan image of our 
blessed Lady and St. Anne caressing our infant Lord,—sweet and 
moving scene, which could be witnessed every Sunday and festival 
in France, even while I lived init; for there I used to mark whole 
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families going together to the churches, grandfather and grand- 
mother with their children and their grandchildren; the ser- 
vant with his master, the maid by the side of her mistress, a 
spectacle of domestic union, and of the only true equality, which 
sophists, after all their revolutions, will never produce. Why 
did the Church multiply the impediments to marriage between 
relations, refusing, in spite of the civil law, to sanction the mar- 
riage of cousins? It was, as Hurter shows, in order to multiply 
the bonds of connexion. It seemed useful, says St. Augustine, 
to multiply as much as possible, the number of ties of affection 
between the members of the human society, and in order that 
as many as possible might be connected with the bonds of divers 
necessities, to make relationship an obstacle to marriage. Sic 
numerosius se caritas porrigit—atque se, non in parcitate coarc- 
tatum, sed latius atque numerosius propinguitatibus crebris, vin- 
culum sociale diffundere *, The household comprised, in fact, a 
multitude of connexions. While every son continued under the 
guardianship of his father or mother until he was married +, the 
subordinate state of nephews or younger brothers, to uncles or 
elder brothers, expressed by the term mainburnie, or mundbyrd 
in Anglo-Saxon, widened the sphere of direction and assistance, 
and implied those corresponding habits of docility and obedi- 
ence, which yielded men, by experience, such an insight into 
the wisdom of the Catholic rule. This domestic harmony is 
exalted by the Catholic religion into more than a test of 
amiable and humane manners. It pronounces it to be equivalent 
to the merit of the highest ascetic piety, as the following 
instance, repeated in all the ancient collections, will exemplify. 
“The Abbot Macharius,” we read, “being at his prayers, was 
told that he had not attained to the merit of two women in the 
next city. Rising up next morning, the old hermit proceeded 
thither, and coming to their house, inquired respecting their 
mode of life. They told him that they had married two brothers, 
and that during fifteen years of wedded life, they had inhabited 
one house pacifically together, without a word of strife being 
heard; and that at the end of that time, their husbands not 
consenting to their desire of entering a convent, they had made 
a covenant with God, that never till death should a secular word 
escape from their lips. The hermit then returned to his cell, 
gratefully acknowledging the justice of the admonition he had 
received {.” Such was the spirit of the Catholic religion; and 
must not the honour thus paid to the virtue of domestic har- 
mony have greatly facilitated and extended its exercise? Wit- 
ness the consequences of the new philosophy. . Wherever 
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Catholicism, with all its doctrine of responsibility and mutual for- 
bearance, is withdrawn, we find in a multitude of instances, that 
the family becomes dissolved still sooner than the state, and that 
the drama of Lear is acted in almost every house. Each day 
hears fresh accusations and cries of “I'll not endure it. I will 
not speak with him; say I am sick :” with fresh suspicions of 
unkindness fostered by “I will look further into it.” Then 
fathers kneel and say, Dear son or daughter, I confess that I 
am old: age is unnecessary ; on my knees I beg that you'll 
vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. Forgotten are all “the 
offices of nature, bond of childhood, effects of courtesy, dues of 
gratitude.” Regan’s words are general. ‘‘ How in one house 
should many people under two commands hold amity? ’t is 
hard, almost impossible—this house is little ; the old man and 
his people cannot be well bestowed.” When Protestantism 
enters, let parents think no longer of retaining to the last the 
sweet society of their children. Even while all parties think 
they are acting for the best, sad songs are then mingled with 
the joy of bridal feasts— 


“6 She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 
She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth.” 


Each son, too, then must have his private dwelling—each new 
family its own personal existence ; a cold visit at rare intervals 
is all that can be expected. Young brothers, young sisters, 
authors of their days—all become like strangers to the new- 
married pair. If there be a communication between the apart- 
ments of the mother and the wedded daughter, it must be 
walled up. How sweet, but alas! then how rapid are the 
moments which brothers and sisters pass in their young years 
united under their parents’ wing! “ The family lasts but for a 
day; the breath of the new philosophy disperses it like smoke. 
Hardly does the son know the father, the father the son, the 
brother the sister, the sister the brother. The oak sees its 
acorns grow up around it. It is not so with the children of 
men !” 

Oh, parents, parents, what avenues to truth open to you on 
merely considering the things that concern your own peace! 
Oh, children, how should you be drawn to the Catholic Church 
by a regard to the truly good inheritance which you should 
expect from them! For it is the Catholic Church which, rati- 
fying all the grand primeval laws by which our nature should be 
governed, imparts the will and the power to observe them, 
which to the ancients, as to those who in later generations cast 
off her yoke, were often wanting. How redolent of incense and 
of lighted tapers seem the solemn words of the ancient sage— 
that we must, after God, honour the authors of our days as long 
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as they live; that this is the most indispensable of all debts; 
that we must repay with usury the care and labour which our 
childhood cost them, redoubling our attention as they grow 
older and more infirm; and that as long as they live we must 
speak to them with a peculiar religious reverence: dvdre 
Kovowy Kai mrnvay Ad6ywv PBapvTary Cnpia’ waco yao éeni- 
oxoToc Toic mepi Ta Toratra iradyOn Aixne Népecic adyyedoc: 
that, in fine, we must yield to their anger, and endure with 
patience their resentment, whether shown by words or actions*. 
This is the voice also of the Catholic Church. “If any one 
should inveigh against his father or mother,” says the ecclesias- 
tical law, “or should strike them, because he commits a capital 
crime, he must do public penancet.” ‘The spirit of the canons 
in this regard directed the laws of France even down to the 
Revolution. The child who failed in respect to his father or 
mother, besides being sent to the galleys for a certain space, 
had to make a public reparation at the church door. “ The 
parliament of Dijon,” says Serpillon, “lately judged a captain of 
infantry who had struck his mother. Though she begged he 
might be pardoned, he was at my instance condemned to make 
a public confession at the door of the church of our Lady at 
Dijon, and to the galleys for nine years.” In 1577 the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse condemned a son who struck and reproached 
his mother to make the same apology with a cord round his 
neck, to be flogged, and to be sent to the galleys for six years; 
and La Roche Flavin adds, that if she had not interceded for 
him, he would have been hanged, as another son had been by 
sentence of the same court for having insulted his father. 

It is not by discarding the spirit of the canons, and by sup- 
pressing penance and the confessional, that the world can 
advance to a better state in regard to domestic relations than 
that in which it was when Cleobis and Biton were esteemed the 
happiest men. What the pagan poet deprecates is rather to be 
looked for: 


“ Filius ante diem patries inquirit in annos }.” 


But in the society of the Church what moving examples of filial 
love are found to guide parents to the source from which it 
springs in greatest force and purity! In the reign of Peter the 
Cruel, a youth hearing that his father, in his eightieth year, was 
one of the twenty-two citizens condemned to die for the revolt 
of Toledo, offered to die in his place, and the king accepted the 


* Plato de Legibus, iv. 
+ Regino, Abb. Prum. De Eccles. Discip. lib, ii. 366, 
+ Ov. Met. i. 6. 
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exchange. Here was somewhat more than the prayer which 
the poet ascribes to Jason, desiring that his aged father might 
be made young again at the expense of his own youth: 


“ Deme meis annis, et demptos adde parenti *.” 


D’Ayala, a page of Charles V., in order to give money to his 
father, who was proscribed in quality of chief of the council 
of the Santa-Junta, stripped himself of every thing, so as to sell 
his horse; for which act, however, the emperor rewarded him. 
Pierre Matthieu relates, that when the chancellor and some 
others came to the Bastille to announce to the Duc de Biron 
the sentence of death, while he was speaking the duke turned 
to Roissy, maistre des Requestes, and.asked if he had been one 
of his judges. “Je prie Dieu, monsieur,” replied Roissy, “ qu’il 
vous console.” On which the duke said, “ Mon Pére vous a tant 
aimé qu’encores que vous fussiez de ceux qui m’ont condamné, 
je vous pardonnerois{.” ‘“ Bernard de Carpio, grieving for the 
captivity of his father,” says the Romancero beginning “ Estando 
en paz y sosiego,” “would no more return to the palace; but 
he shut himself up, and refused to serve the king. He would 
not go out, or mount a horse; and he seemed to care for nothing 
in the world. He appeared to love only sadness, and to find no 
amusement except in pains and sorrow.” ‘Thus was a Catholic 
son true to the Homeric type, 


tp O doa Tarpdc bY tpepov woce youl. 


and to the spirit of that old humanity which recognised as a 
penalty the mere departure from a father’s sight). 

In a land and age purely Catholic, an act of filial violence was ~ 
deemed impossible. In the noble drama of Calderon, entitled 
“ Las tres justicias in una,” when Don Lopez de Urrea complains 
to the king, Don Pedro of Arragon, that he has been struck by his 
son, the king cannot believe the act possible. Unexpectedly he 
visits the mother, Donna Blanca, to whom he speaks thus: 
“ Your son in public has offended your husband. Your husband 
has publicly brought a complaint against your son; and from 
their reciprocal enmity I have been led to entertain certain sus- 
picions against yourself. It is something so strange, that the 
sun has never witnessed the like in any country of the earth. 
I must therefore discover whether it be possible that such a son 
and such a father can exist. Speak to me in confidence, and 
your reputation shall be safe.” Donna Blanca then reveals to 


* Ov. Met. vii. 4. + Hist. de Hen. IV. 
PvOduiy, 113. § Val, Max. 
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him that the youth is not her son, but the child of her sister, 
whom she had made her husband believe to be his own. No 
sooner has she ceased speaking, than the king seems to breathe 
new life. “Oh, how I congratulate myself,” he cries, “ for 
having believed that a son could not have so offended his father, 
and that a father could not have brought a charge against his _ 
son! But yet I am still troubled ; for in the public estimation 
Don Lopez has outraged his father, and I cannot reveal the 
secret of his birth. I must find out, therefore, a punishment 
that will be both public and secret against him who has outraged 
the man who served him for father.” Writing in the same spirit, 
the Spanish historian, Marineus Siculus, says, “ It is the act of 
a monster, not of a man, to offend a father.” “ Nam monstri qui- 
dem persimile ducitur, si filius patrem, non dicam offenderit, sed 
offendere cogitaverit*.” 

So deeply did the Church impress upon all minds a sense of 
the terrible consequences of filial disobedience, that we find 
instances of men in whom every vice seemed hereditary endea- 
vouring to purge their souls from this offence under circum- 
stances that history willingly records. “ When Henry, son of 
King Henry II. of England, came to die, he was penitent,” says 
William of Newbury, “for his rebellions against his father; 
and he humbly sent to beseech his grace and forgiveness, and 
imploring him to come to him. The father forgave him; but 
being dissuaded from going to him by his counsellors, who held 
it would be dangerous from the conspirators around him, he sent 
him a known ring, which he on receiving kissed as a pledge of 
his father’s love t.” 

The Church, however, not content with preventing outrages, 
required the external manifestations of that respect which must 
accompany the filial character under her discipline; and we find 
that the general voice of Catholic nations co-operated with her, 
so that even the profane literature of Europe abounds with 
instances of the result. ‘“ At the marriage of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, I saw,” says a great lady, whose recital is given by 
Sainte-Palaye, “that Madame d’Eu suffered Monsieur d’ Antony, 
her father, to hold the napkin for her bareheaded when she 
washed her hands before supper; and I heard all the wise ex- 
claim that it was a folly in Monsieur d’Antony to do so, and a 
still greater in his daughter to suffer himf{ :” so that the most 
inflexible etiquette was made subject by Catholicity to the sen- 
timents of nature, which in our times, when weighed against it, 
are powerless, as if we were ruled by that spirit of our old 
Norman kings which made Henry the younger say to his father, 


* De Reb. Hispan. lib. xiii. 71. + Guliel. Neubrigens. iii. 7. 
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Henry II., who at the banquet after his coronation served him 

at table, “ You are not out of your place waiting on me thus, 

being son only of a count, while Iam son of a king and of a 
ueen*.” 

What an attraction, again, to parents must be the prospect of 
having children that will prove all through life their sweetest 
treasure; and what a path does this desire open to the Church! 
whose voice to each is ever 


“tu ne qua parentis 
Jussa time, neu preeceptis parere recusa +.” 


-What parent does not feel with Cicero, when he writes to 
Curion, “ Hoc animo in vos esse debebis, ut etas nostra jam 
ingravescens, in amore atque in adolescentia conquiescat tuat ;” 
or with Megara in the tragedy, when she cries, “ O children, 
follow the steps of an unhappy mother to the paternal house :” 


marppov éc pédkaQooy, od Tijc ovciac 
y” ~ \ ee") ee 2 a € ~ »” 3° 
GdXot Kparovor, To 0 bvop’ éoO’ Hpov ere. 


Oh, if riches are to be others, and a name alone be left to us, 
what a treasure is a Catholic son, who will preserve the honours 
and the traditional manners of his house, even to the least cha- 
racteristics of a father! Hear how a son of this stamp speaks, 
even after he became an academician: “ Comme je suis de la 
race des bons Barozai, je n’ai jamais voulu parler autre langage 
que celui de feu mon pere et de feu mon grand-pere, 4 qui Dieu 
donne bonne vie. C’étaient des gens sans vanité soit-il dit, qui 
avaient de leloquence autant que rustre vigneron de Dijon ||.” 
In regard to essentials, who knows not that the precept of the 
Church is here express, as Pope Innocent ITI. so often declares? 
“ Audi, fili mi, disciplinam patris tui, et ne dimittas legem matris 
tue, ut addatur gratia capiti tuo{.” The Catholic son, ever 
inclined to exclaim, 


Ti pe XO pnTépog aivov** ; 


would be taught as a religious duty to keep his mother’s law; 
nor would he be insensible to the scruple which Telemachus 
expresses, when he says of his own mother: 


Aidéopar 0 déixovoay amo peydoo.o diecOae 
, ? 7, 
MiOm dvayxaip tt. 
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If we love Sertorius for being so overwhelmed with grief on 
hearing of his mother’s death that he remained prostrate seven 
days on the earth without appearing to his army or admitting 
the visit of a friend, must we not prize that holy wisdom which 
enforces the duty of maternal love, and prevents it from yielding 
to the influence of the modern philosophy, which practically 
comprises even that sweetest and strongest tie among the objects 
of its disdain? 

Truly beautiful are the pictures of filial affection held up to 
us in the old Catholic literature, which seem still taken from 
life in countries that have retained the faith. ‘“ Where,” asks a 
modern traveller, “is the filial or parental bond more affection- 
ately cherished than in Spain ?” 

Hear a passage from the Romancos, beginning Passeabas 
e el vuen conde. “The good count was walking all sorrowful, 
holding in his hand the large grains of a chaplet on which he 
used to pray. He was murmuring sad words, words to move 
tears, You are grown up, my daughter, and of a marriageable 
age. It isa subject of bitter grief to me that I should have 
nothing to give you. Hush, hush, my father, do not be afflicted : 
for he who has a good daughter ought to call himself rich, and 
he who has a bad one should burn her alive, not to dishonour 
his house. As for me,if I am not to be a wife, I can be a 
nun.” Those of the new religions cannot understand this con- 
solation. I know it. For them, with the memory of the black 
ladies and the white ladies, the dignity of the female character 
has perished, since the daughter becomes again, as in heathén 
times, the slave of circumstance ; but this remark only opens 
another avenue to the Church. No, as Balmes indignantly de- 
clares—“ True civilization will never forgive Protestantism for 
the immoral and impious deed of employing all its force to 
destroy respect for virginity, trampling under foot a doctrine 
professed by the human race, and ratified by the divine voice 
of the Church, not respecting what even the Greeks and 
Romans, the Gauls and Germans venerated, evincing more 
shameless immodesty than the dissolute population of Asia, and 
the savages of the New World. Certes it was a disgrace for 
Europe, that any of its inhabitants should have attacked what 
was respected by the whole world, and treated as a contemp- 
tible prejudice, a universal belief of the human race, sanctioned 
by Christianity. What irruption of barbarians was ever beheld 
comparable to this overflow of Protestantism, when it swept 
away that which was most inviolable among men*.” Again, it 
is a natural, and may be a blameless, wish, as in antique times, 


* Chap, xxvi. 
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“to see a young generation in the paternal house, that will 
transmit its hereditary riches to other children.” 


Ovadéxtopa mAovToy 
wo &ovréc y’ te Taréowy 
éréooig emi réxvoic *. 

And in this respect, too, the attractive force of Catholicity is 
strong ; for where else but in its discipline and manners is there 
security for that transmission and preservation through long 
ages of the property of a great house, along with the spirit 
which will delight in defending and preserving the ancestral 
dwelling. 


“ Auratasque trabes, veterum decora alta parentum >.” 


But mark, from what an evil attached to this desire the wis- 
dom of the Church delivers parents, and how it can draw them 
to itself by the charm of its immortal promises, which sanction 
and proclaim their emancipation from what was often itself an 
evil, though deemed by the heathen poet the only security 
against the ruin and calamity of houses. For, after all, what 
more intolerable burden can be imposed than that necessity 
which some create for themselves, of accumulating riches on 
account of those who are to succeed them! A burden which 
even the old philosophers sought to remove, saying, with 
Plato, pi On Tie gdidoxonpoveirw Taidwy y' Eveca, iva Ort 
mrovowrdrove Karahiy’ otre yao éxeivowc, ob av TH Woe 
devov' adding, for a moderate revenue which does not 
expose youth to the snares of flatterers is the best, mediocrity 
banishing sorrow by the harmony which it induces{. But this 
evil can only be effectually removed when men are willing to 
adopt the true philosophy of Christ ; and say with St. Augustin, 
“‘ Nulle majores divitiee, nulli Thesauri, nulli honores, nulla hujus 
mundi major est substantia, quam fides Catholica, qua peccatores 
salvat, infirmos curat, fideles, martyres et omnes electos coronat §.” 
Salvian, in his discourse against avarice, shows what is the doc- 
trine of the Church respecting those who are devoured by a 
Pagan solicitude to prepare riches for their children. “To 
make others your heirs,” he says, addressing them, “ you dis- 
inherit yourself; and to leave them rich for a moment, you con- 
demn yourself to eternal poverty. Most wretched man, while 
you are thinking about how others will live after you, it never 
occurs to you how ill you are about to die! Compare the latter 
‘with the former state of Dives! O what a mutation was here! 
now he desired to be touched by him, of whom formerly he 
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could not endure the sight. Let the rich think of this. He 
was rich of whom we now speak. They are rich to whom we 
now speak. They have the same name, Dives: let them be- 
ware lest they should be of the same condition. Rich sons can- 
not deliver guilty parents. I, the least and most unworthy of 
the servants of God, say, that the first and most important duty 
of a rich Christian, is to employ the riches of this world during 
this short life, for the name and to the honour of God *.” 
Speaking of the death of an avaricious father whose gains are 
left to his children, Don Antonio de Guevara says, “If he could 
divide his sins among them as he divides his property, so that 
leaving his goods he could be free from crime, the plea might be 
admissible ; but I mourn to see the children remain to enjoy 
the money, and the poor father departing with his sins to hell }.” 
In short, the holy fathers agree that in every family Jesus Christ 
should be reckoned as one of the children, and entitled to his 
share of the property {. In other words, parents are delivered 
by the Catholic faith from the necessity of sacrificing their mag- 
nanimity and honour in the present, and their souls in the future 
life, to the falsely-imagined interests of their children ; while, 
on the other hand, the intensity of parental affection, under the 
influence of the Church, is permitted, with a still holier motive 
combined, to enter into the desire of performing deeds of tran- 
scendent goodness, for the express purpose of rendering fruitful 
that affection to the children themselves, according to the 
natural influence of parental love; as shown by the old trage- 
dian, when he makes Hecuba to his daughter say, “ Supplicate 
Ulysses; he too has children, and therefore he will have pity §.” 

The ancient Catholic books abound with examples to warn 
men from the danger ofa mistaken love for their family. A 
certain knight, says the author of the Magnum Speculum, 
who had a wife and many sons and daughters, being on his 
death-bed, and hearing them lament each their own necessities, 
summoning all his remaining strength, spoke as follows: “I 
leave you all great riches and possessions, and I have marked 
your complaints, and observed how you think little about me, 
who am going to the land in which I feel certain that I have no 
friend or relation, no riches or possessions; nor do I know 
where I shall find advice, or where a lodging, but I shall be 
stript of every thing, and solitary ; and, therefore, I weep for 
myself, who ought to have given the half of what I possess to 
the poor ||.” Catholicity, moreover, has a balm for every sor- 
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row in the vicissitudes of domestic life. ‘ I asked for a son,” 
says Donna Blanca to the king, in the Three Judgments in One, 
by Calderon, “and God refused me; He who knows better than 
we do what is proper for us, and who wishes, therefore, that 
every thing should be asked from Him.” ‘There are other con- 
siderations too, which may enable parents to discern the wisdom 
and happy influences of the Catholic doctrines, in regard to 
what they would wish to receive from their children ; for what- 
ever false teachers may have endeavoured to persuade them, 
they will naturally desire to be objects of that solicitude after 
death, which, without these doctrines, they can never hope to 
be. Respect, prayer for the soul, affectionate zeal for whatever 
is associated with their memory—these are fruits of the Catholic 
discipline, and beyond its pale unknown. For when it perishes, 
the moment the father is in his grave, his last wil] only avails as 
far as regards the transmission of property ; neither his debts, 
nor his sins, nor his vows are thought of, and, as Don Antonio 
de Guevara says, in his figurative style, no one ever afterwards 
sees so much as a candle lighted at his tomb*. 

Peter III., eldest son of James the Conqueror, who had re- 
signed the crown to him, refused to assume the title of King of 
Arragon after conquering the Moors, until he had rendered the 
last duties to his father. To see proof of solicitude for the 
soul’s rest, we have only to observe any of the countless monu- 
ments and foundations of ancient times. How many crosses do 
we find upon this road set up through this motive! How many 
religious works springing from it attested! Here isa charter of 
the date of 1114, from the Archives of Mount Cassino: “ I, 
Grimoald, Count of the Palace, as it is right and proper for me 
to do, with my good will, for the love of Almighty God, who is 
the lover and rewarder of all good works, and for the redemp- 
tion of my soul, and of those of my father and mother, give and 
offer to this monastery such things +.” In the monastery of 
Montserrat were many inscriptions attesting the ardour and 
perseverance of filial love, in the foundation of masses to be said 
for ever; with a Libera, a De profundis, and a Da queesumus 
Domine, in the first instance, for the repose of the souls of fathers 
and mothers; and then, as in all such cases, if unrequired 
by them, for the augmentation of the general treasury of the 
Church. It would be endless to cite instances which abound in 
every direction. Remarkable, however, amongst other exam- 
ples, is the ancient legend, which related that when Louis-le- 
Debonnaire, thirty years after his death, sought relief from pur- 
gatorial flames, he appeared in a vision demanding prayer, not 
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to the Emperor Charles, whom he had in his life so cherished, to 
the prejudice of his son Louis, not to men of sacred orders, nor to 
his nephews of France or Italy, but to that very son Louis who 
had opposed and resisted him, and whom he had so disliked ; and 
who, notwithstanding, according to the paternal prayer thus 
awfully conveyed to him, sent letters to every religious house of 
the empire beseeching their suftrages for his father’s soul *.” Nor 
can all parents be disposed to overlook the prospect which Catho- 
licity presents to them of being honoured by their children, who 
are faithful to its spirit, evenin regard totheir tombs. This, in- 
deed, is only another of those primeval sentiments which the 
Catholic Church sanctified and nourished, having found it 
already existing in the breasts or traditions of men; as when 
they of the farthest solitudes of Asia replied to Darius invading 
them, that they had neither cities nor cultivated farms to 
defend, but that when he came to the monuments of their 
parents he would learn how they could fight t. To exemplify 
the Catholic practice in former times, it may suffice to cite the 
instance of Gunther, Count of Schwartzburg, in union with his 
brothers, making a donation to the monastery of Uma, in order 
to maintain perpetual lights there burning in memory of his 
father and mother, whose bodies were there interred{. The 
spirit of such a usage was not intended by religion to pass with 
any age; but history proclaims that with the removal of the 
Catholic religion, the sentiment itself, of respect for the graves 
and sepulchres of parents, universally departed: so that here 
again is another consideration that opens a path which may 
invite them to recognise the benefits resulting from the true 
Church. Wherever its influence existed, they might reckon 
also with confidence on their memory, as well as their graves, 
being safe and sacred, as far as depended on the affectionate 
solicitude of their children. 

“ We were glad,” says King Ferdinand, writing to Marineus 
Siculus, “to hear that you had completed your history of the 
serene King John, our father, for we desire nothing with greater 
ardour, after the honour of God our Redeemer, than to cherish 
the memory of our parents.” In fine, the love of parents for 
their children opens the widest passage of all, to invite them to 
seek in the communion and consoling promises of the Church, 
that security which nothing in the world else can yield. Not 
to speak of that prudent forethought for their children after they 
shall have themselves left the world, which would prompt the 
desire of leaving after them a friend like Nestor, who respects 
the son of his old friend, saying, as long as I live the son of 
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Ulysses shall not be left so*: or one like Menelaus, who evinces 
such joy on receiving into his house the son of a man that had 
been dear to himt, and their consequent love for that reli- 
gion, which is now, in the apparently exhausted state of nature, 
the only source. of such enduring friendship,—the very idea of 
the paternus amicus having perished without it,—the many 
perils of life surrounding their children each instant, while under 
their own eyes, ought strongly to move them in the same direc- 
tion. St. Augustin writing to Proba, from a consideration of 
these perils, desires her to pray as being in constant danger of 
suffering loss. ‘“ Licet habeas filios et nepotes, numerosamque 
familiam, sicut desolata ora: incerta sunt enim omnia temporalia, 
etiam usque in finem vite hujus in nostram consolationem man- 
sura[.” 
“Such is the weakenesse of all mortall hope, 

So tickle is the state of earthly things ; 

That, ere they come unto their aymed scope, 

They fall too short of our fraile reckonings, 

And bring us bale and bitter sorrowings, 

Instead of comfort which we should embrace.” 


This parental love, therefore, keeps the mind from evil swell- 
ing, and tempers its joy with that salutary solicitude, which 
Bishop Fisher ascribed to Margaret Beaufort, the mother of 
Henry VII., saying, “ She never yet was in that prosperity, but 
the greater it was, the more always she dreaded the adversity. 
For when the king, her son, was crowned, in all that great tri- 
umph and glory, she wept marvellously ; and, likewise, at the 
great triumph of the marriage of Prince Arthur, and at the last 
coronation, wherein she had felt great joy, she let not to say, 
that some adversity would follow; so that either she was in 
sorrow by reason of the present adversities, or else when she 
was in prosperity, she was in dread of the adversity for to come.” 
In such a state of mind so essentially parental, there can be no 
great resistance to the attractions of that Church which removes 
disquietude, moderates anxiety, and imparts, by anticipation, the 
rest which will be for ever. The danger, the anxiety were felt 
by the ancients, who would shrink in terror from repeating the 
impious boast of Niobe, Sum felix, quis enim neget hoc? felix- 
que manebo§.” And an instance is supplied by Virgil, where 
fEneas describes his parental terror on his flight. “ We fly— 


“ Kt me, quem dudum non ulla injecta movebant 
Tela, neque adverso glomerati ex agmine Graii, 
Nunc omnes terrent auree, sonus excitat omnis 
Suspensum, et pariter comitique onerique timentem | 
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And it may have been, in part, from the same sentiment that 
children were invested by the superstition of the ancients gene- 
rally with a kind of sacred character, of which we see an 
instance, when Themistocles presents himself at the hearth of 
Admetus, holding the king’s son, a child, in his arms; which 
was a mode of supplication deemed most sacred. In allusion to 
these terrors of the brave, Plutarch says, “ In order not to fear 
the blows of fortune, we should have recourse neither to poverty, 
nor to indifference, nor to celibacy, but to reason.” The song- 
ster of Sicily suggests an observation more in unison with the 
true belief, which may convert parental affection into piety, by 
a kind of natural process ; for he remarks, that “to the children 
of the pious good things happen.” 
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From which conviction, the love of his little Iulus trotting by 
his side, following, non passibus eequis, may serve as a guide to 
lead the father on the way to the Church ; since, where there is 
a fear of offending God, that way is open. Deeper still, how- 
ever, is grounded the security Catholicism yields, teaching us to 
trust in the Almighty Providence which guards all members of 
his Church, or to look forward to a future union that will be 
unimhittered by any accidents, and eternal in its duration. How 
would not this remedy for paternal grief have attracted Camillus 
when he mourned for his son, being so overwhelmed that he 
shut himself up in his house, and refused to appear in public, 
though summoned by the state? How would it have moved 
Cicero when, writing to his wife and children, he inscribed those 
bitter words, “I cannot write without tears—vos enim video 
esse miserrimas, quas ego beatissimas semper esse volui t?” 
Most happy, most blessed, the Catholic parent knows might be 
his children, whatever calamities were overtaking them in the 
present life, since a joyful and divine issue was awaiting them in 
the next; where, he is assured by St. Bonaventura, the same 
order of charity will be perpetuated as on earth: quia cum 
gloria perficiat naturam, quidquid non est imperfectionis in 
natura manebit in gloriat. Therefore, the father will again find 
his daughter, and the mother see her son; and even, mean- 
while, as a recent poet sings of one who has lost a sweet pre- 
cious little daughter, Catholicism inspires the thought of a 
recent poet, when he exclaims— 


“ What, if henceforth by Heaven’s decree, 
She leave thee not alone, 
But in her turn prove guide to thee 
In ways to angels known § ?” 


* Theocrit. + Ep. xiv. 2. 
tS. Bonay. Compend. Theolog. Veritatis, lib. v.c. 30. § Lyra Inn. 
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So is he, who believes the school, drawn on to follow the high 
path which St. Augustin points to, and to confound his love of 
God, and of the Church, with his love for his children. ‘“ If 
these things,” says the great doctor, “ give pleasure to your soul, 
let them be loved in God, because they are of themselves 
mutable, and in Him they can be consolidated and fixed; other- 
wise they would evanesce and perish. In Him, therefore, let 
them be loved, and take with you to Him as much as you can, 
and say, Let us love Him ; He made these things, and He is not 
far absent ; for He did not make them and depart, but they are 
from Him and in Him. Lo, He is where truth is—He is in 
your heart. Return then to your heart, and adhere to Him 
who made you. Stand with Him, and you will stand ; rest in 
Him, and you will be at rest *.” But now leaving parents, we 
shall find upon this road of the family, that to draw and 
invite men to the Catholic Church, and to open avenues to 
it displaying all the sweets and power of its attraction, the 
filial was quite as effective as the parental bond, which is the 
point that may now arrest our view. If youth were to con- 
sider the source from which it can draw true felicity, what path 
would be more inviting than that which promises to lead it to 
the sweet state of being loved by affectionate’ parents, and of 
being sure to receive from them the best inheritance—a solid 
and religious education? This is the path of the Catholic Church, 
which brings to perfection every natural flower, and adds the 
far more precious fruit of heavenly clime. The poet of old, 
indeed, seems satisfied in this respect with what bare nature 
yields ; for he makes Hercules reply : ‘‘ All men are alike lovers 
of their children :” 
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But words need not be multiplied to show the want of reality 
in such pretensions, which prove powerless when confronted 
with the trials of life. The Church alone has the secret of sup- 
plying the good that is desired here. The Church not alone 
accepts and ratifies the judgment of the same poet, that “the 
wise man should love first his children, then his parents and his 
country{ ;” but it provides for his being able to evince the pre- 
ference by rejecting the impious legislation that would make the 
state usurp his rights; for it inspires him with the right inten- 
tion and the courageous will, if ever he should be placed in so 


* S. August. Confess, c. 12. . + Herc. Furens, 633. 
+ Eurip. Suppl. 506, 
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horrible an extremity, to prefer his duty as a parent to his obli- 
gation as a subject; replying to the ministers of power in the 
noble words of Creon: “ Never will I deliver up my son to be 
a victim to the state :” 


Wore ohayévra aida moocOsivar awoNeu*, 


In Sparta, where weak children were thrown into a gulf of 
Mount Taygetus as being useless to society, it was not lawful 
for a father to educate his child; and many leaders of public 
opinion are now disposed to deny him the right; but Catholicity 
rejects such legislation with horror. The influence of the Church 
tends to provide for children either that domestic education by 
paternal care of which the Baron de Prelle cites, among other 
happy examples, the instance of Bignon, who was one of the 
_ most illustrious magistrates of that age; or the collegiate breed- 

ing which Quintilian so esteemed; but secured against the spirit 
of paganism or infidelity by being under the superintendence of 
holy men. In every ecclesiastical monument we trace the spirit 
of Salvian’s admonition, where in his discourse against avarice 
he reminds parents that the proper heritage which God requires 
them to provide for their children, is not gold, but a holy edu- 
cation; not provoking them to wrath, but bringing them up in 
the discipline and fear of the Lordf. 

But the Church desires for children love also, according to 
the Apostle, who condemns those wanting in affection. She 
desires that they be treated with gentleness and sweet serenity. 
“ My father is stern, my mother is stern,” complains the young 
Sicilian shepherd : 
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Such accusations are not heard in houses where the true spirit 
of Catholic devotion dwells. The Abbot Rupert makes a beau- 
tiful remark, which implies, at least in part, the justice of this 
observation; for he says, “Si prodigus filius viventem matrem 
habuisset, vel 4 paternad domo nunquam recessisset, vel forte 
citius rediisset.” What a just and charming ideal, then, had he 
formed of a Catholic mother! and what an impression must the 
living image have made upon his heart! Those of the world 
might talk of her simplicity; but she had other thoughts—her 
children coming from school—these were her jewels, as Cornelia, 
to whom the Roman people raised a statue as being the mother 
of the Gracchi, replied to the Campanian matron. In the old 


* Eurip. Pheeniss. 964. + Salv. advers. Avar. 
+ Theocrit, 20. 
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Romancero beginning “ Saliendo de canicosa,” there is another 
delightful allusion to. a Catholic mother’s love. Nuho Salido, 
on seeing the multitude of Moors approach, embraces the seven 
infants of Lara one after another; and coming to Gonzalvico, 
he kisses him on the forehead, saying, “O son Gonzale Gon- 
zalez, what afflicts me most is to think of the sorrow that your 
mother Donna Sancha will shortly feel! You were her living 
image; she loved you with surpassing love; and now she is 
about to lose you; for there is every probability that we must 
now perish.” 

Here are only instances of mothers’ love; but what fathers 
~ever loved their children like those whose natures had been 
developed and sanctified by the Catholic religion? Charle- 
magne would never travel without being accompanied with his 
sons. and daughters. He kept the latter always at home in his 
palace, saying that he could not endure to live without their 
society. Even under the least favourable circumstances, Catho- 
licism bears this flower of parental love. What lamentations, in 
the Romancero beginning ‘“ Opreso esta el rey Alfonso,” are 
uttered by the King Alphonso on hearing of the death of his 
son, the King Don Sancho the Brave, who had risen against 
him, and raised the whole kingdom, and deprived him of the 
crown! Now he finds an excuse for all his faults; he can 
understand and admit and pardon all. 

But it is not alone by the reciprocal love of parents and chil- 
dren that the Catholic home presents avenues opening in straight 
lines to the Church, and inviting men towards it. The concord 
itself which reigns in general through all its members, besides 
affording the greatest chance of right direction, as we have 
already seen, forms another path, by following which men are 
likely to arrive at a full appreciation of its divine character. 
* There is often the greatest division,” says St. Thomas of Villa- 
nova, “where there ought to be the greatest unity. Greater 
union is required in a city than in a kingdom; greater in a house 
than ina city ; but rapine, pride, and injustice destroy all unity *.” 
That peace and harmony in the family are in a great measure 
depending on compliance with the doctrine and spirit of the 
Church in regard to the sternest principles of her morality, is a 
lesson continually taught within her pale. Thus St. Thomas of 
Villanova says, “ Old parents are often sad, rigid, greedy, trou- 
blesome ; young sons, on the contrary, light, vain, prodigal, 
petulant, talkative. How can they live together in one house, 
if they do not mutually bear each other’s burdenst?” Confes- 
sion and communion are sources from which to many flows 
domestic peace. “There was a certain woman,” says St. Ber- 
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nard, “ who was so prone to anger and rage, that not only her 
relations and neighbours avoided her company, but her own sons 
could hardly dwell with her. Clamour and rancour and a tem- 
pest of words reigned in her house. Her sons, grieving for her 
and for themselves, induced her to visit St. Malachy. The holy 
man, pitying her perilous state and the sorrows of her children, 
took her aside, and asked if she had lately been to confession. 
She replied that she had not. Then complying with his en- 
treaty, she confessed; and by his prayers that the spirit of 
gentleness might descend on her, she became so changed, that 
ever afterwards she was a model of mildness and patience, whom 
nothing could exasperate: a recovery,” adds the saint, “ which 
I deem more admirable than the raising of the dead to life *.” 
It is true, in the absence of these principles, there were exam- 
ples of union in pagan, as there are in modern times, without 
the communion of the Church. No instance of divorce occurred 
at Rome till the 520th year after the building of the city. It is 
remarkable, indeed, that the Romans considered the daily and 
domestic peace to be under the guardianship of a deity. When 
domestic quarrels arose in a Roman family, the husband and 
wife entered the chapel Deze Viriplace, which was on the 
Capitol, and there they spoke together without contention or 
animosity. The Romans furnished matter to Valerius Maximus 
for a beautiful chapter De amore conjugali. Tiberius Gracchus 
preferred to die rather than that Cornelia should diet. But 
after paying all the tribute of admiration due to such examples, 
we must not forget that throughout the world, before the reve- 
lation of the second Eve, the woman, as if from an instinctive 
knowledge of her being the head of evil, was more or less in a 
state of degradation, and often of slavery, as she continues to the 
present day in China, and wherever the Catholic religion has 
not penetrated—or from a distance influenced manners,.as it did 
in Spain during the dominion of the Moors; for owing to the 
Catholic influence the Moorish women in that kingdom enjoyed 
a certain liberty. Of fraternal union, too, the Romans had 
many examples. Great was the love of Scipio Africanus for his 
brother. M. Fabius, the consul, refused to triumph for his vic- 
tory because his brother Quintus Fabius had been slain; and 
Lucullus, not noted for any quality analogous to the spirit of 
mortification, would not accept of office until his younger brother 
Marcus was of age to exercise it along with him: a proof of fra- 
ternal love which Plutarch says gained him the affection of the 
people. These are admirable examples; and the moderns are 
not left without similar from their own domestic annals. But it 
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is certain that these are still to be viewed in the light of happy 
exceptions to the more common reality of life; and that some- 
times, if narrowly examined, even these instances will be found, 
after all, but imperfect approximations to the Catholic union ; 
not excluding elements that are fatal to that truly spiritual con- 
cord which reigns within a family faithful to the mystic spouse. 
Union, indeed, to a certain degree, there will be found among 
her adversaries; but it will be like that within the sad mansion 
in the old tragedy, from which these words issue: “ O friends, 
give me advice; for in this house we hate alike ;” 
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What becomes of union, in the Catholic sense, when hatred 
against unity itself is the bond? What becomes of harmony 
when the source of all harmony is the object of common hatred ? 
The natural desire of domestic concord will present, therefore, 
incontestably an avenue leading to the Catholie Church, since 
the best security for its maintenance must be sought for there. 
We have already, in passing, noticed the difficulty of union be- 
tween the chief members of the family in ancient times, where 
the dignity of the wife and mother was unknown. We must 
halt here awhile to observe how this was removed by the 
Catholic religion. Hear how Hincmar speaks, ‘‘ Quid sanctius 
quam ut sic diligant viri uxores suas sicut Christus dilexit eccle- 
siam +?” After denouncing the perversity and brutality of 
certain men towards their wives, he adds, “ Let men of this kind 
defend themselves as much as they wish, whether by worldly 
laws, if there be any such, or by human customs ; but if they be 
Christians, let them know that in the day of judgment they will 
be judged neither by the Roman, nor Salic, nor Gundobadian, 
but by the Divine and Apostolic laws, though in a Christian 
kingdom even these public laws ought to be Christian, that is, 
suitable and conformable to Christianity [.” It would be need- 
less to dwell upon a truth so evident, that the consideration of 
marriage alone, in regard to its holy and inviolable character, 
pointed to the Catholic Church in a manner that no one could 
mistake or overlook. The perfection of the family, consequent 
on the sacramental character of marriage, points directly to 
Catholicism, as Balmes so admirably proves§. What have its 
antagonists under the form of protestation or of infidelity 
achieved in this respect? It was well for Europe that when 
Luther rose, the organization of the family had roots too deep to 
be pulled out by a human hand! The Protestors, in secular- 
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izing marriage, and in opening the door to the passions by their 
doctrine of divorce, were not exactly strengthening the founda- 
tion on which rested the structure of Christian civilization. 

To secure the indissolubility of the domestic union established 
by the Gospel, Constantine proscribed repudiation and divorce ; 
though the glory of completing the great work of enfranchising 
the wife, daughter, mother, or widow, was reserved for Justi- 
nian, who by his law of successions established the dignity of 
the woman. It would be an interesting theme to review the 
immense results of this legislation as affecting the peace and 
happiness of the family in all its relations ; but waving these im- 
portant observations on the effects of the fixity and tender uni- 
versality of the Catholic principle, let us only pause to remark 
how all the sweet affections of love and honour associated with 
the ideal of marriage can be employed to lead men to the 
Church. “ Habent nupte unde letentur,” says St. Leander of 
Seville, “si sui fructus ccelesti horreo reponantur*.” To ex- 
emplify from history the result of Catholic principles in regard 
to this source of joy, would require too long a delay to suit our 
purpose. But mark the holy tenderness alone. The Cid de- 
parting for battle, in the old Romancero, desires his wife Chi- 
mena to give him her blessing. Where it is a woman of faith, 
who would not wish to follow his example? The Catholic re- 
ligion required the wife to cultivate the affections of her hus- 
band by being careful to please him. ‘“ Aimez sa personne 
songneusement :” says the author of the Ménagier de Paris, “aux 
hommes est la cure et soing des besongnes de dehors, et en 
doivent les maris soignier, aler, venir et racourir de ¢a et de 1a, 
par pluies, par vens, par neges, par gresles, une fois moullié, 
autre fois sec, une fois suant, autre fois tremblant, mal peu, mal 
herbergié, mal chauffé, mal couchié. Et tout ne luy fait mal, 
pour ce quil est reconforté de Vespérance qu’il a aux cures que 
la femme prendra de luy 4 son retour, aux aises, aux joies et aux 
plaisirs qu’elle luy fera ou fera faire devant elle ; d’estre deschaux 
a bon feu, avoir soulers frais, bien servi, bien seignouri, bien 
couchie. Certes, belle seur, tels services font amer et désirer a 
homme le retour de son hostel, et veoir sa preudefemme et estre 
estrange des autres—certes les autres hostels ne leur sembleroi- 
ent que prisons obscures et lieux estranges envers le leur qui 
leur sera donc un paradis de repos f.” The desire of finding 
such a paradise at home would never lead an intelligent man 
from the Catholic Roman faith. As for their conduct in other 
respects it is to be noted, says the same author, that the 
Queens of France never read closed letters alone, unless written 
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with the hand of their husband ; but if others are presented, 
they call company, and order them to be read aloud, pour 
oster seulement les paroles et le souspecon, car du fait n’est-il 
point de doubte. And if such high and honoured ladies do 
this, the little, who have as great need of the love of their hus- 
bands and of good renown, ought to do so likewise *. Where 
the Catholic spirit reigns there seems but little need for that 
provision of the Theodosian code, which declared infamous the 
widow who did not guard for a year the religion of grief, religio- 
nem luctus}. Cecilia Barbadica, a Venetian lady, on the death 
of her husband, could not be persuaded ever again to utter a 
word. She died of grief, without answering her relations, who 
sought to console her{. Without pausing at that dramatic 
scene where the king repaired to the church of Santa-Clara, 
and opened the tomb there of his beloved wife, Ines de Castro, 
we may be sure that in breasts truly Catholic, the constancy 
will prove to be reciprocal ; for divine faith confirms and exalts 
that natural affection, expressed by Theseus in the tragedy, 
when he cries, 
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Balthasar, landgrave of Thuringia, having lost his wife, Mar- 
garet of Norimberg, who died in 1402, and was buried in the 
abbey church of Reinhardshorn, soon after her death, with the 
consent of his son Frederic, gave lands to the abbey to support 
a light which was to burn for ever in that church, in memory of 
his beloved wife, and to secure the prayers of the monks for her 
soul ||. Thus, the departed wife still pointed to the altar, and 
admonished, in words like those of the Roman poet, 


“ Siste tuos fletus, et, si tibi cura videndi 
Conjugis est 4, 


follow to the peace which has received me here. 

Certainly, for those who desire the perfection of that conjugal 
love, than which, perhaps, as poets say, no bliss enjoyed by us 
excites the demon’s envy more, no one can doubt the attractions 
of the Catholic religion. Under that influence even in royal 
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courts, conjugal love in all its tenderness is found. Thus Clo- 
taire loved his holy wife Radegonde—“ quam tanto amore di- 
lexit, ut nihil preter illam se habere aliquoties fateretur *.” 
Louis VII. dated all his acts from the coronation of his wife 
Adele. A testimony like that which the Roman bore to his 
wife, saying, “ a te quidem omnia fieri fortissime et amantissime 
video +,” is presented in every form when we turn to the histories 
which give an insight into Catholic manners ; and we should re- 
mark that the Catholic annals present examples of the concord 
full of love under the most difficult of all circumstances, arising 
from a partition of empire, as in the memorable instance of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, between whom, say the Spanish historians, 
no efforts or artifice could introduce the least dissension during 
the long course of their just and holy government ; and though 
human nature can scarcely endure partnership in command, yet 
they vanquished the difficulty. The reason was, say they, that 
neither of them would ever act without the advice of the other, 
- or consent to the least act that could displease the other ; with 
such unanimity and affection did they love each other{. Por- 
tugal beheld the same respect extended to the wife even after 
the departure of the soul, as when the body of Inez de Castro 
was solemnly crowned queen, previous to being buried in the 
monastery of Alcobaga. 

To observe how conjugal love in others was respected by 
Catholic kings, let us hear the old Romancero, beginning, 


“ El rey don Sancho Ordofiez 
Que en Leon tiene el reynado,” 


which describes how the Countess Donna Sancha, having ob- 
tained the king’s permission to visit the prison, delivered, by ex- 
changing clothes with him, her husband, the Count of Castille, 
whom king Sancho had thrown into a tower at Leon. The 
king, on hearing of her act, evinced great calmness, and said to 
her, “ Countess, you have deceived me. I have been tricked by 
you ; but you were thoroughly in the right, as a woman of high 
merit, to deliver your husband as you have delivered him. 
While the world lasts all women, of high or low rank, ought to 
take you for an example.” The countess replied, “ Be not 
angry, my lord. To deliver such a personage I was bound to 
do much more.” The king released her from prison, and sent 
her with great honours into Castille. 

Doubtless, in times of violence and despotic power, there 
were occasionally enormous contraventions to the pacific laws of 
marriage. In those strong houses called castles of brigands, 
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like those among the mountains of the Vosges, amidst woods, in 
wild savage places, of which Paradin speaks, as being inhabited 
by bandouliers called Snaphaens, who are gentlemen robbers, 
always wandering and robbing travellers, without recognizing a 
superior *, there might be some one found who seemed to mis- 
take his house for a forest, like Athamas, and his wife for a 
lioness ; but the ideal was even then safe, according to which 
men were not content with saying, like the tragic poets of an- 
tiquity, “‘ Let us honour the peaceful hearth, and the woman 
whose hand commits no crime :” 
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for the doctrine, with all its practical results, was accepted and 
ratified without any audacious voice, like that of Luther and his 
peers, having been ever heard; while, as Balmes observes, “ the 
Vatican, the shadow of the sovereign pontiff, far beyond the 
reach of all local violence or party intrigue, appeared as an over- 
whelming vision to render hopeless all schemes of violating with 
impunity the inflexible law which bound the husband to his wife.” 
Owing to that fixed and unalterable law, the ideal was thus al- 
ways paramount ; it was ratified by legislation; it was guarded 
by the force of public opinion ; it was rendered under the worst 
circumstances capable of being realized; and when it had been 
violated we find remorse so pungent, that churches and monas- 
teries used to be founded in order to leave a memorial for ever 
of bitter and profound repentance. These are facts that even 
the lightest authors of the present day remark, saying that they 
might, without any extravagance, be classed among moral features 
that would not disfigure our present state of civilizationt. The 
Church, in fine, by her wise discipline, had sought from an early 
age to remove the roots of dissension in the marriage state. 
The Fathers of the Council of Agde, in Languedoc, in the year 
506, decreed that Catholics should not marry heretics, so early 
was her legislative provision against that prolific source of dis- 
cord, “ which infinite calamity should cause to human life, and 
household peace confound.” Obedient to this holy discipline, 
St. Jane de Chantal, in the flower of youth, chose to incur the 
resentment of her brother-in-law, the Baron of Effran, rather 
than marry a heretic seigneur ; protesting that “she would rather 
pass her life in a prison than in the house of an enemy of the 
faith§.” The avowal, “ Nupsi non comitante Deo||,” required 
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a courage that Catholicism disowned. However, when such 
unions had been formed, we find the action of women success- 
fully employed in leading the heretical husband to the Church. 
Theodelinda of Bavaria, who made for her husband Aigilulphe, 
Duke of Turin, the iron crown still kept at Monza, converted 
him to the Catholic faith. Clotilde in France, Ingonte in Spain, 
and Bertha, daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, and wife to the 
king of Kent, were similarly the chosen instruments to restore 
the unity of faith to their family and their country. 

But now this avenue presented by the harmonies of home 
opens still wider, and commands a more general view, embracing 
in its compass other relations. It would be long to speak of the 
fraternal union, which furnishes so broad an opening to the 
Church; for what charming glimpses do we catch of its intensity 
in the vast wood of Catholic literature! ‘ All those,” says an 
old history, “who saw the Maid of Orleans raising her eyes to 
heaven when she gave thanks to God at Reims, saying to the 
archbishop that she had fulfilled our Lord’s commands to her ; and 
that she wished to return to her home, and live thenceforth with 
her brothers and sisters and her flock, believed still more than 
ever that her mission had come from God*.” “ Nicolas of San- 
ford,” says Matthieu Paris, “a man in the flower of his age, 
handsome, and who had not his superior in all England for 
valiant chivalry, was so grieved at the death of his sister Cecile, 
a most holy widow, that after many days of lamentation he paid 
the death of nature+.” We might delay, too, to speak of the 
persevering respect to widows, and of the provision for the 
maintenance of the peace of the family after the death of parents, 
which the Catholic principles tended to secure. In 1209, three 
noble brothers of the house of La Faya consecrated their house 
and all their property to erect a priory of the order of St. 
Augustin near Angouléme{. From what other source could 
such an agreement tlow? What shall we say of the widowed 
mother, when sons become the lords of the paternal house ? 
“ Where Protestantism reigns,’ as a recent author observes, 
“the death of her husband is the signal of her departure. She 
understands it so, and withdraws to a retired habitation solitary. 
All is finished for her.” How shocking is this barbarism to the 
Catholic observer, who is taught by religion to regard the widow, 
in the noblest as well as in the poorest house, with the tenderest 
sympathy and respect! Don Antonio de Guevara lays great 
stress upon this duty; and showing how worthy of compassion 
is the widowed lady, he calls upon princes and all in authority 
to be her especial advocates. ‘“ Remember,” he says, “how 
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different is her condition from that of the widower, being subject 
to such dangers and trials and restraints imposed by the opinion 
of society, in which are more persons ready to judge her life 
than to alleviate her burdens. Truly,” he adds, “all should 
strive to console her, for that action is divine;” but he con- 
cludes, “ It is more meritorious to assuage the grief of one 
widow, than if I were to write the most detailed description of 
the miseries of all who are in that state*.” At the coronation 
of John III., King of Portugal, at the gates of the convent of 
St. Dominick, it was remarked that the musical instruments were 
not played through respect for the widow of Emmanuel. The 
force of these examples will be felt, if contrasted with what the 
spirit and usages consequent upon the new discipline would 
occasion under similar circumstances. In fine, the ninth chapter 
of the rule of the third order of St. Francis expressly enforces 
what the spirit of the ecclesiastical law makes of general obliga- 
tion, declaring that every one should make his will within three 
months after being admitted into the order, lest any member 
should happen to die intestate. Thus, peace and love and 
manners recalling primitive innocence, are the abundant fruits 
of those marriages which are contracted with the intentions and in 
the spirit of the Catholic Church. ‘“ Unde sufficiamus,” exclaims 
Tertullian, “ad enarrandam felicitatem ejus matrimonii quod 
Ecclesia conciliat, et confirmat oblatio, et obsignat benedictio+.” 
St. Clement, pope and martyr, remarking the concord of 
brothers, and the charity for their neighbour, and the mutual 
love of husband and wife, which reigned among the Corinthians, 
testifies his admiration thus: “ Who is not struck with behold- 
ing your lively faith; your piety, full of sweetness and mo- 
desty ; your generous hospitality ; the holiness which reigns 
within your families; the serenity and innocence of your con- 
versationt?” So it continues ever where faith is predominant. 
The domestic society of Europe was raised by the Church to 
such a degree of perfection, that, as a French author observes, 
“‘we must refer to the terrestrial paradise to find a state superior 
to it}.” Accordingly, a contemplation of the sweets of domes- 
tic peace under the Catholic discipline used to extort the admi- 
ration even of poets and historians. ‘“ I have seen on earth,” 
says Petrarch, “ angelic and celestial manners, admirable beau- 
ties in this world, insomuch that the remembrance charms and 
afflicts me; for all that I behold seem but dreams, shadows, and 
smoke. Love, wisdom, merit, sensibility, and grief, formed, in 
weeping, a sweeter concert than any other ever heard on earth ; 
and the hearers were so attentive to this harmony, that not a 
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leaf trembled on the branches, such was the sweetness which 
pervaded all the air around.” There was fulfilled the angelic 
prayer, when glory they sung to the most High! and peace to 
future men! and in their dwellings joy! So truly did Augus- 
tine ascribe to the Catholic Church “ the union of men with 
wives, not to decéption of the weaker sex, but under the laws of 
a sincere love—the free subjection of children to parents, the 
conjunction of brothers with brothers by a firmer and closer 
bond than that of blood, the confirmation by charity of all the 
relations of family and necessities of alliance, preserving the ties 
of nature and will, the adherence of servants to masters, not by 
the constraint of condition, but by the delight of duty, render- 
ing masters gentle by a consideration of the common Master, 
more prompt to advise than to coerce*.” But remove the prin- 
ciples and restraints of faith ; and what security can there be, 
even though genius and the best gifts of nature be granted for 
the union and harmony of houses? Those philosophers who 
have surveyed the domestic society under all conditions, and 
given the history of its rise under the influence of the Gospel, 
and of its subsequent degradation wherever the Catholic reli- 
gion has been removed, will prove to demonstration that it is 
the Church which has yielded to the world this immense 
felicity +. Under its influence, as we have already observed, 
the action of women is most effectual for the attainment of this 
end ; but what a mutation takes place in this element under 
other influences! ‘“ It is strange and amazing,” says the Pere le 
Moin, in his antique quaint style, “ that those women who are 
so delicate that the mere humming of a bee is sufficient to chase 
them from the most delightful garden of the world, should have 
the courage to introduce discord into their housest.” Yet in the 
absence of Mary and her blessed influences such is the result 
to be expected ; for without the new life the experience attested 
by the tragedian still is often repeated : 
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When the fountains in the oasis are dried up, what can be 
expected from the desert? In the old Breton chant on hell we 
read “the son will dart at the father, and the daughter at the 
mother, uttering words of horror and malediction.” Do not the 
records of each day present us now with scenes that seem ap- 
propriate, not to the sweet road of the family through the places 
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of pasture, but to those nether ways of penal woe, where, as St. 
Paulinus of Aquileia says, “ there is no honour for age or dignity ; 
where the mother does not love the son nor daughter, nor the 
son honour his mother or father, but where ‘all indignation and 
bitterness abound*?” ‘Truly it is so; as one who saw the 
coming change remarked well, “ Love cools, friendship falls off, 
brothers divide ; in cities mutinies; in countries discord; in 
palaces treason; and the bond cracked between son and father. 
Machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders, 
follow us disquietly to our graves !” 

But here we come to another avenue. For while passing 
thus through the love of peace and union within the family, to a 
recognition of the Church as their best security, men find, by 
taking a few steps aside, a parallel path to win those who are to 
be moved by a sense of the importance of that wise discipline 
and government which should reign in houses, and which the 
principles of the Catholic religion would maintain while the 
world lasts. The poets of old assigned to Minerva the charge 
of governing not only cities, but private houses; as when 
Aischylus says in the Kumenides— 
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they felt not alone the importance but the difficulty; so 
that Sophocles says, he who can govern a house well can govern 
a state— 

éy TOoiC yao oiKéiolow boric EoT’ aro 

xonoroc, paveirar kav more dikavoc wy tT. 


To which opinion Cato the Censor would subscribe, who held 
that there was more merit in being a good husband, than a great 
senator]. . 

The end of philosophy, indeed, with Socrates, was to teach 
quod tibi in domibus malum bonumve est ; and Cicero, whose 
own domestic affairs, however, present a wretched history, sup- 
poses the right government of a family to be at the foundation 
of all greatness ; so that writing to his brother, the prefect of 
Asia, he says, “quare sint bec fundamenta dignitatis tue ; tua 
primum integritas et continentia, delectus in familiaritatibus per- 
cautus, familia’ gravis et constans disciplina.” These views 
are accepted and extended by the Catholic Church. “ As the 
discipline of virtue,” says St. Bonaventura, “is threefold, being 
in relation to one’s own life, to the family, and to the multitude, 
so moral philosophy is triply divided into monastic, economic, 
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and political*. Far from the excess or Pagan severity of some 
who rejected the Catholic law, and held, with Milton, that 
“God’s universal law gave to the man despotic power over his 
wife t,” the Church recognized the monarchical government, as 
that to which each family ought to be subject, according to that 
natural law to which Homer makes Telemachus appeal, ex- 
claiming, “I will be king of my house and family ”— 
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“A family,” says the Baron de Prelle, “is a little kingdom, 
and the most ancient of all empires. It is composed of three 
orders under a king,—the wife, the children, and the servants.” 
But it was a state in which all subjects had their respective 
offices and rights, to which the free concurrence of all was 
required, and which involved the discharge of many duties by 
him who had the chief authority,—duties which could not be 
transferred to another without attaching shame to all. Plutarch 
remarks, that Homer always calls Paris the husband of Helen, 
as if there was nothing to recommend him personally, “therefore, 
(he adds,) the poet designates him by the name of his wife §.” 
What a reproach, exclaims Electra in the tragedy, when you 
hear every one say— 


6 THe yuvatkde, odyi Tavdodg 4 yurvy ||! 
From such disgrace the Catholic Church took care that her 
families should be free ; while, at the same time, she replaced 
those who are subordinate in their natural dignity. Christianity, 
as we have seen, first emancipated women from the life of ser- 
vitude and inutility to which the Pagan ideas had confined them. 
They were now to act and to use their influence, as they were 
to participate in the sufferings of martyrs] ; and Catholicism 
had accomplished its work in regard to the exaltation of the 
state of the wife and mother, when the revival of Paganism, con- 
sequent on the false reform, threatened again to undermine 
their position in the family. The new teachers soon betrayed the 


tendency of the age. Milton’s Eve observes of Adam, that 
without him she is to no end— 


“ While he, pre-eminent by so much odds, 
Like consort to himself can no where find.” 


At table she ministers as a servant. Her words to him are sufh- 
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ciently humble to suit the taste of the heathen persecutors of 
the Christian faith ? 


** God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise *.” 


However, without laying stress on such passages, it is certain 
that, on the ground of the just supremacy of the husband, com-_ 
bined with the dignity and rights of the wife, the Catholic 
Church stands pre-eminent and without a rival. But let us 
observe what the Church expected from this government of the 
family. ‘I beseech you, my brother,” says St. Paulinus of 
Aquileia, writing to Henry, duke of Friuli, “1 beseech you to 
announce to all subject to you, to all of goodwill who are in 
your house, from the greatest to the least, the love and sweet- 
ness of the celestial kingdom, the bitterness and fear of hell; 
and to be solicitous and watchful for their salvation, because 
you will have to render an account for every one of them to 
God. Announce, prescribe, command, entreat them to beware 
of pride, of detraction, of drunkenness, of immorality, of anger, 
perjury, and covetousness, which is the root of all evil t.” 
Shunning, on the one hand, excess of severity in minor things, 
such as gained the surname of the Ceremonious for Peter XII, 
King of Arragon, who was so called from the morose and super- 
stitious exactness with which he required his household and 
domestic affairs to be conducted{, the Catholic discipline 
secured the essentials of a happy life for all members of the 
family, according to their respective ages and conditions. In 
the house of the Count St. Elzear, though he had so many per- 
sons to govern, no one ever witnessed in the master the least 
sign of impatience, so effectually did he suppress anger on its 
occasion by meditating on the passion of Christ. Friar Paul 
Morise, of Milan, relates another remarkable instance of domestic 
peace, as the result of Catholic reading. In 1355, John Colom- 
bin, a gentleman of Sienna, returning home very hungry at his 
dinner hour, and finding that the servants had not begun to pre- 
pare, gave way to furious anger, and proceeded to throw every 
thing about the room. His holy wife besought him to wait a 
short while patiently, till they could get the dinner, and offering 
him a book to occupy the interval. He dashed it upon the 
ground, muttering against his wife; but feeling shame soon 
afterwards, he picked it up, and began to read it. The lives of 
the saints, which it contained, appeared to him so interesting, 
that by the grace of God his conversion from that moment took 
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its origin, and he became ever afterwards a man of peace and of 
God*. Angelo Pandolfini, writing under the Catholic influ- 
ence, extends the family to all living under the roof, requiring 
that servants should be treated as strictly members of it, and 
that they should be kept in health, and joy, and honourable em- 
ployment, and with respect to children, showing that nothing 
is more essential to the interest of the family, than that its youth 
be rendered studious, modest, respectful, and obedient t+. Fleury 
says, that a master is bound to provide for the peace of his 
domestics amongst themselves, by punishing any one of them 
who should relate to another what a third has said against him. 
Though the report should be true, he who has made it ought to 
be chased from the house, without remission, if the matter was 
of importancet. “The first rule that St. Thomas of Villanova 
gave to his servants was, that they were expected to live in 
peace with each other; and for this object he forbade any of 
them to meddle with the affairs of another.” Such importance 
is attached to peace by the author of the Ménagier de Paris, 
that he charges the mistress of the family never to employ any 
out-porters or workmen about the house, by the day or hour, 
who are likely to cause disturbance or loud disputes afterwards 
about their pay ; but rather to give more to secure mild peace- 
able persons. ‘‘ Et pour ce faictes par vos gens prendre des ser- 
viteurs et aides paisibles et debonnaires et leur donnez plus, car 
est tout repos et paix que d’avoir a faire 4 bonnes gens; pour 
ce est-il dit que qui a a faire 4 bonnes gens il se repose: et par 
semblable peut-l’en dire que qui a a faire 4 hargneux, douleur 
luy croist §.” 

But let us hear an example of the Catholic discipline in an 
early age. Sidonius Apollinaris writes as follows: “I have 
leisurely inspected the daily actions of the illustrious man, Vec- 
tius, and found them worthy of being described. What is the 
chief praise ?—he maintains a house in uncorrupted purity : his 
servants are useful ; his peasants tractable, polite, obedient, and 
contented. His table feeds the strange guest no less than the 
client. Great is his humanity, but greater still his sobriety ; 
and, moreover, he is second to no one in keeping horses, and 
dogs, and hawks. The greatest splendour appears in his dress ; 
—but his mind is serious ; he maintains public faith and private 
dignity. With all this, the reading of the sacred Scriptures is 
frequent, so that he feeds his mind even at his bodily repasts. 
He often reads, and oftener sings the Psalms; and in a new 
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form of life he unites the nobleman and the monk. His only 
daughter left to him after the death of his wife, he cherishes 
with the tenderness of a grandmother, with maternal diligence 
and paternal benignity ; towards his household he is neither 
harsh in his manner of speech, nor disdainful of counsel, nor per- 
severing and exact in detecting offences. He rules those sub- 
ject to him not with power but with equity—putes eum domum 
propriam non possidere, sed potius administrare. Truly all men 
of our habit might derive a most useful lesson from his example ; 
for with the peace of our order I must say it—plus ego admiror 
sacerdotalem virum quam sacerdotem *. The most august and 
religious Emperor Theodosius, as Socrates relateth, disposed his 
palace in such a manner, that it was not different from a monas- 
tery ; and Antonio de Escobar and Mendoza remarks that the 
same may be said of the house of the illustrious Don Ferdinand 
de Andrade et Sotomayor. The Longobard princes styled their 
houses holy, as Gisulph II., in his diploma to Monte Cassino, 
“in hunc nostrum sacratissimum Beneventanum palatium ;” and 
Arichis in that ending “ scriptum in sacratissimo nostro palatio ;” 
and in that “actu Beneventu in feelicissimo Palatio ;’ and 
Athenulph in that signed “in sacro nostro Palatio.” Every- 
where on the vigils of festivals, it was the custom to invite the 
curate to bless the interior of houses, and sprinkle them with 
holy water. The master of the family was enjoined to meet the 
clergy at the gate, and conduct them through the apartments 
with devotion ; and the councils admonished the parish priests 
to seize this occasion to instruct the heads of houses, as to their 
obligation to show a good example to their servants}. ‘This 
benediction of houses concluded with these words—‘ Manete 
pacifici in domo vestra ; det vobis Dominus requiem et pacem et 
consolationem undique ab universis inimicis vestris—benedicat 
vos de throno suo, stantes et ambulantes, dormientes, vigilantes ; 
et familia vestra vigeat usque ad tertiam et quartam genera- 
tionem [.” What bodes, you ask, this sacerdotal type of the 
domestic state? It bodes peace, and love, and quiet, a just 
supremacy, a sweet and happy life. At this voice, which soothes 
and penetrates, as a French poet sings, men who had been 
inclining to the miseries of doubt, are brought back to faith by 
the observation of its power. They are brought to believe in 
the family, in repose, in happiness; the heart dissolves in joy 
and love and prayer. ‘Tears are felt flowing to the eyelids. 
They raise their hands to heaven, and a holy word issuing 
from their lips, is received by angels and chronicled for ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ROAD OF SERVANTS. 


house to find avenues leading to the Church, 
has been already partly shown; but many 
other paths in this direction immediately 
issuing from it, still remain to be explored ; of 
> which the next for us to follow may be that of 

EGe=— servants, considered in their twofold action, 
according to their position either in families within or in those 
without her communion. 

In regard to the first of these conditions, we shall find that 
servants were most effectual ministers to carry on the great 
work of domestic guidance, under the government of the family ; 
and that the history and circumstances of their state pointed to 
the Church as having first produced it, and as being still the 
source from which the principles of its security must emanate. 

Between the slave of the ancient world,—the servus, so called 
from servando, as having been preserved from death in war as 
one of the captives*,—and the free domestic of the Catholic 
house,—as also between the latter and the servant of the modern 
society, where the principles and manners of faith have been 
renounced, the distance under every modification of form may 
be considered immeasurable. It is true, Plato would have men 
live with slaves as with unfortunate friends; and he says also, 
“Tt is in the manner that men treat those whom they can ill- 
treat with impunity, that we can discern whether they sincerely 
love justice or not. He who has nothing to reproach himself 
with in regard to his conduct to his slaves, will be the best 
qualified to teach virtue+.” Plutarch said as much, though, to 
belie his words, he left an atrocious example, in which cruelty 
was combined with derision and cold-blooded observation of his 
own detestable cunning, to an extent hardly credible. Cicero 
urges masters to beneficence, though in words that imply the 
abject state of those whose cause he advocates; saying, “ Est 
autem non modo ejus, qui sociis et civibus, sed etiam ejus, qui 
servis, qui mutis pecudibus preesit, eorum quibus presit, com- 
modis utilitatique serviref.” Cato the censor, too, amongst the 
humane masters of antiquity, might be cited, though his avowed 
care to entertain always quarrels and divisions among his slaves, 
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through fear of their being united in good fellowship; and the 
reasons he assigned for preferring those who slept long to the. 
wakeful, left sufficient indications of the relation existing between 
himself and them. It is true also that instances of great fidelity 
were found in slaves, as are related in the chapter of Valerius, 
De fide servorum erga dominos, which he says are the more 
laudable as being to be expected less: thus, Philocratus slew 
himself through grief at the death of his master, C. Gracchus ; 
and a youth endured torture without disclosing the guilt of his 
master, M. Antonius; and the slave of Urbinius Panopion con- 
trived, in order to save his master, to be slain in his place. 
Slavery, too, continued to exist partially for some ages in the 
Christian society. Even after the conversion of the empire, 
the abuse maintained its ground. It was only in the feudal ages 
that slaves were put in possession of the chief elements of social 
life*. St. Bridget, when in the city of Naples, had a vision, 
which she disclosed by orders to Bernard the archbishop, to 
remind him of the many horrible sins committed in that city; 
amongst which she says the worst of all is the purchase of pagan . 
and infidel slaves by many Christians, who afterwards have no 
care to have them baptized and converted to the faith. She 
adds that some keep their servants and slaves in such abjection 
and ignominy as if they were dogs; that other masters afflict 
their servants, and exasperate them with contumelious words; so 
that some of these servants fall into a state of despair, and wish 
to kill themselves; which sins greatly displease God and the 
whole court of heaven; because God loves those whom He has 
created, and to save whom He came into the world, assuming 
flesh, and sustained his passion and death upon the cross. “ Know, 
however,” she concludes, “ that those who purchase such pagans 
and infidels with the intention of making them Christians, and 
of instructing them in the faith and in virtues, and with the 
intention of giving them their liberty,—such masters merit much, 
and are acceptable with God; but for those who act differently 
there is reserved a grievous punishment+.” Similar instances 
occurred in England and elsewhere; but without delaying longer 
at this point, we may observe that the state of salaried domesti- | 
city was known in all Christendom at the end of the eleventh | 
century. It was a state of trust; for it appears from the assizes 
of Jerusalem that the servant on entering the family bound him- 
self by oath to be faithful during the term of his servicet. It was | 
a state that required wise and discreet government; therefore 
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the author of the Ménagier de Paris advises his wife, in con- 
sideration of her extreme youth and inexperience, to choose and 
govern her servants with the advice of Agnes the Beguine, a 
nun not cloistered, who lived with her pour l’aprendre conte- 
nance sage et meure, et la servir et endoctriner*.” 
This state, with its virtues and reciprocal relations, constitutes 
a most inviting path, leading from the paternal house to the 
Catholic Church, sinée clearly it is from her that it draws its 
origin and its grace. For, in the first place, what can more 
proclaim a supernatural source than the dignity and peace im- 
parted to its position? Let us dwell here awhile. The domus 
et fidee dulcia membra domus occupy a wide space in the pages 
of early Christian instruction. “In the house of a just man 
living by faith,” says St. Augustin, “ and still journeying far from 
that celestial city, even he who commands is the servant of those 
whom he seems to command; for he does not rule through the 
cupidity of rule, but through the desire of fulfilling his duty ; 
not through the pride of authority, but through the mercy of 
roviding for others.” This is the lesson pressed upon the great 
all through the middle ages, and to their close. Fleury, after 
citing the words “The Son of man is not come to be served, 
but to serve,” adds, “ A truly Christian master, therefore, ought 
to regard himself as being before God the least person in his 
house, since he is the farthest from the poverty and humility of 
Jesus Christ; for true greatness consists, without doubt, in 
resembling the Man-Godf.” St. Bonaventura, speaking-of the 
order of Charity, cites the words of St. Ambrose, that after our 
children we should love our domesticst. The holy text was 
stronger still: “Si est tibi servus fidelis, sit tibi quasi anima 
tua).” Hear how the religious rule speaks of the domestic 
state: “ Non eligitur domina et reprobatur ancilla; equaliter 
baptizate, simul Christi corpus et sanguinem sumunt.” For the 
patriarchs, most holy in regard to earthly things, distinguished 
between servants and sons; but with respect to the future hope, 
they consulted equally for both, who were equally signed with 
the same rite of circumcision ||. Initiated in the same divine 
mysteries which proclaimed the equality of master and servant, 
the domestics of the house, down to the lowest valet and stable- 
boy, were taught to respect themselves as Catholics. “ Let 
every servant in my house,” says the Prince de Conty, “hear 
mass every day. When I am travelling, this custom must be 
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no less strictly observed. All my attendants each morning must 
assist at mass. On Sundays and festivals they must all hear it 
together, and in the church which shall be prescribed to them 
on the evening before, at night prayers by the chaplain*.” 
Thus every where the morning sacrifice and the evening prayers 
reunited the masters and servants of each house at the feet of 
Him who makes no acceptation of persons; and the whole day 
had passed in such sweet household, such composed and seemly 
fellowship, such faithful and such fair equality, that poets bor- 
rowed images from its harmony when they wished to describe 
the felicity of heaven+. 

Let us, however, enter on details. Of the affectionate bond 
which attached Christian servants to their masters, we find early 
instances. In one of the catacombs at Rome were these words 
inscribed in Greek letters: “ Hic Gordianus, Gallize nuncins, 

jugulatus pro fide cum familia tota quiescunt in pace. Theophila 
ancilla fecit.” It was a reciprocal affection. ‘The servant was, 
strictly speaking, a member of the family, and interested in all 
that concerned it. Such continued for ages to be his condition. 
In feudal times, generally chosen from the poor tenants on the 
estate, the idea of changing domestics, according to the caprice 
or passion of the day, was never contemplated. “ L’herbe,” said 
the old proverb, alluding to servants, “‘qu’on cognoit on la doit 
bien lier 4 son doigt{.” ‘“ What a charm,” says the Baron de 
Prelle, “ when masters and servants grow old together! What 
a joy to old age, when it is served by ancient domestics, accus- 
tomed to its mode of life! There are families thus favoured. 
I have known no house happier in this respect than that of the 
great Seguier, chancellor of France. All his servants had grown 
old with him ; so that if one did not see always the same faces, 
one saw always the same persons. As their constitutions were 
not so strong as his own, most of them broke down on the way ; 
and he saw them perish before himself, leaving but little behind 
them, though after forty years’ service in the house of a chan- 
cellor. All this must be regarded as part of the felicity of this 
great man, adding to the sweetness of his old age.” “ There 
ought to be a room in every house,” says Fleury, “ appropriated 
to servants when sick. If they cannot be well treated at home, 
they should be sent to some surgeon’s house, or to some other 
suitable place, where they should be often visited by the master ; 
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but they should never be sent to the common hospitals, as other 
poor, without paying for their careful maintenance. If the sick- 
ness be incurable, convince the servant that you prefer to bis 
services the occasion of showing charity to him. Keep him in 
your house; he will draw a blessing on it*.” The author of 
the Ménagier de Paris says, “Se est que se l'un de vos servi- 
teurs chiet en maladie, toutes choses communes mises arri€re, 
vous mesmes pensez de luy trés amoureusement et charitable- 
ment, et le revisetez et pensez de lui ou d’elle trés curieusement 
en avangant sa garison}.” “ Another duty of masters,” says 
Fleury, “consists in their not opposing the marriage of their 
domestics. They should make them a present on the occasion ; 
and if the new couple remove to a separate dwelling, they should 
be visited from time to time by the master, who should prove 
himself ever afterwards their patron and their father. In order 
to assist them, he should even economize as to other expendi- 
ture; for nothing is more honourable than to be magnificent on 
this point, so that whole families may be brought up by means 
of such patronage in a Christian manner{.” These were, after 
all, only the old lessons taught to the early Christian society by 
canonized saints. St. Isidore of Damietta to Cynegius says, 
“ We cught to treat our servants as ourselves, since they are 
men like ourselves. It is only a vain opinion, or force of arms, 
and the chance of war, which has subjected them to other men. 
Whether we consider nature, or faith, or the future judgment, 
masters and servants are all one and the same.” “ There are 
many servants here,” says St. Bruno, “ who in the next life will 
be masters ; and, on the contrary, there are many masters here, 
who in the next life will be oppressed under a hard servitude ||.” 
“ If masters reflected,” says Louis de Leon, “they would put off 
that rudeness of manner to assume gentleness. ‘They would no 
longer see strangers in their servants, but they would command 
them as a man not fully convinced that he was always himself to 
have command. Women, above all, should attend to the manner 
in which they treat those who wait upon them. If it be a harsh 
and scolding manner, they grievously offend God, and draw on 
themselves the hatred of their household, which is a fearful mis- 
fortune. A good wife should aspire to benedictions, and to be 
the object of love to her domestics{.” So the author of the 
Ménagier de Paris, instructing the mistress of the family in 
regard to her servants, says, “Se elle rougist et est taisant et 
vergongneuse quant vous la corrigerez, amez la comme vostre 
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file*.”. Dom John de Palafox, Bishop of Osma, dwells on the 
same duty. “One should always,” he says, “evince a sweet 
agreeable gentleness to one’s servants}.” Fleury insists on it 
‘no less. “In general,” he says, “ masters must»take care to 
avoid that rude dry manner which is contrary to charity, though 
some may think it a matter of little importance t.” 

Nothing, we find, strikes more forcibly Catholic observers 
from foreign countries, when they witness domestic manners 
where the influence of faith has perished, than the absence of 
this tone in the relation between masters and their servants. 
Instead of the results in this respect, which St. Augustin ascribes 
to the manners of the Catholic Church, they witness only a 
total absence of holy equality, a cold and haughty egotism, 
and a monotonous expression of contempt’ for the ties of a 
common nature§; whereas not alone the manners, but the very 
literature of Catholic nations, attest the intimate union which 
faith effects between the master and domestics of the family. 
Who could number the books that were written expressly to 
enforce it? 

“I have deemed it worthy the occupation of a man,” says 
John della Casa, in his Galateo, “ to endeavour to appease and 
suppress the complaints and discords of each private family ; 
and after long reflection on the causes, I have collected certain 
instructions, and composed almost an art of friendship between 
rich and powerful men and persons poor and of low condition, 
to whom has been applied the odious name of servitude. What 
domain is more fertile than domestic charity? Is it not better 
that our house should be in the charge of true friends of good 
will rather than in that of men who evince, I do not say love, 
but not even the shadow of love? Such servants have only one 
object—to steal, and get rich as soon as possible ; but if intro- 
duced into the sphere of friendship, of free and benevolent re- 
gard, what immense utility shall we not derive from their assist- 
ance! for then they love their masters tenderly, spare no pains, 
and expose themselves to all dangers for them. This friendship, 
if we do not trample humanity under feet with our pride, and 
deposing the nature of men, clothe ourselves with that of fero- 
cious brutes, will certainly spring of itself and increase ; for 
nothing is more natural than to love those who dwell under the 
same roof with us; and certes, nothing can happen more advan- 
tageous to a man than the domesticity of another man, when of 
suitable manners ||.” As another instance may be cited the book 
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of rules given by the Duchesse de Liancourt to her grand- 
daughter, for the government of her house, in which the chapter 
“sur la maniére de vivre avec les domestiques” will show with 
what spirit Catholicity inspired masters in regard to those who 
served them*. I need not say how prolific in examples of the 
application of these rules is all our ancient literature. ‘* Never,” 
we read, “did the domestics of the Count St. Elzear observe in 
him the least sign of impatience or anger; and when his wife, the 
blessed Delphina, used sometimes to express surprise, he would 
reply, ‘ I bear in mind the injuries done to Christ, and then I 
consider that if our own servants should offer us the greatest 
imaginable insults, it would be all nothing in comparison of what 
He suffered t.’” 

John XVIII., king of Arragon, who desired that all his do- 
mestics should be dressed as richly as himself, is commemorated 
as having been always most gracious and kind to them, and as 
having taken great delight in giving to them all an entertain- 
ment at Christmas{. ‘“ I knew a lady, who now lives in heaven,” 
says Louis de Leon: “ the persons who served her never left 
her without being prized the more for having lived with her. It 
happened once that she was obliged to dismiss one of her ser- 
vants without having conferred on him all the good that she de- 
sired ; and I often heard her say, that she was disconsolate at the 
thought of a person once entrusted to her by God departing 
from her house without having profited.” “ Arnold d’Ossat, 
Bishop of Rennes, gave by will two-thirds of his property to two 
of his servants, and the other third to be divided among the 
other domestics ||.” We find sufficient examples, too, of that 
playful manner combined with the absence of reproaches, on 
occasions that might produce impatience, which so distinguished 
Ephraim the Syrian, who replied to a servant who had dropped 
on the ground the plate he was offering to him, “ Courage, my 
son; since the dish will not come to us, we will go to it,” and 
stooping down, picked up the fragments. In the noble dramas 
of Don Calderon de la Barca, we find traces of that dignity of 
the domestic state to which such replies were but a tribute. 
Cosmo, the servant in La Dama Duende, says to Don Manuel, 
his master, “ Consider that I have always served you well, and 
that negligence is not a crime with a Catholic Christian.” 

The neglect of gentleness towards domestics was a source of 
remorse, in consequence of the Catholic rule, to persons who 
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reflected on their ways. “ Once before matins St. Gertrude, 
as she watched, remembered, in the bitterness of her heart, that 
on the previous evening she had given way to impatience at the 
neglect of those who served her ; and when she heard the bells 
toll for matins she felt that her fault, from having been remem- 
bered with such grief, had served to prepare her for receiving 
that day an increase of grace from God*.” Hence we find how 
general it was for dying persons to assemble their domestics, as 
did John Picus of Mirandula and Erycius Puteanus, who had 
lived, however, constant models of placidity and gentleness, and 
to entreat that if they had ever been troublesome to any one of 
them, they might now be forgiven+. St. Fulgentius, when 
dying, said to the assembled brethren, “ Ego fratres animarum 
vestrarum saluti prospiciens molestus fortasse et difficilis extiti, 
et ideo obsecro vos ut ignoscat mihi quisquis se leesum sentit ft.” 
The same duty having devolved upon every master of a family, 
we may cite these words, though those of a spiritual superior, 
since, to a certain extent, they were as suitable to the lay man 
as to the priest. St. Bridget, on one occasion visiting a certain 
villa, and her dresses and jewels, with those of her attendants, 
being destroyed by fire, it was revealed to her that the loss was 
ordained in order to show her that she had not sufficiently at- 
tended to correct the vanity and faults of her domestics and the 
persons of her suite§. Hence Fleury lays it down as a general 
rule, to have as few servants as possible, not only to avoid ex- 
pense and the responsibility of conducting them, but to give no 
occasion to vanity and idleness ||. So great attention was paid 
by the Catholic Church to provide for the religious interests of 
all persons in a servile condition, that before the salaried domes- 
ticity had superseded the ancient slavery, we find an English 
council, in the fifth year of King Withred, decreeing as follows : 
“ Si quis servo suo carnem in jejunio dediderit comedendam, 
servus liber exeat J.” The master of the family was bound to 
provide that no one beneath his roof should be left without re- 
ligious instruction. Every great family had its chaplain, who 
was to study the character of the domestics, and take charge of 
their souls. The Sundays and Festivals were to be sanctified in 
persons holding the lowest office of the house ; and for that reason 
care was to be taken by the master and mistress to give no occa- 
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sion to any of the household of retiring to bed late on the eve 
preceding *. “ The chaplain,” says Fleury, ‘‘ is to supply all 
the servants with catechisms and prayer-books. He should give 
them the historical catechism, the Introduction of St. Francis of 
Sales, the Imitation, the New Testament, and the Lives of the 
Saints; as also, explanations of the office of the holy. week.” 
Fleury even says, and that he could have had such a thought is 
a fact that belongs to the history of a Catholic country, that the 
grooms in the stable can pray spiritually while employed about 
their horses, and sing the psalms that they learn in the church. 
The master himself was to leave to no one any just cause of 
complaint with respect to corporal wants, for the express reason 
that his religious instructions, and those of his chaplain, might 
not be despised ; for otherwise the domestics would scorn the 
maxims proposed to them, or ascribe them to any motive but a 
love for their welfare. The Prince de Conty, who maintained 
a regular school in his house for his pages, who were taught 
reading, writing, and mathematics, prescribed at what hour each 
morning they should receive religious instruction. From Easter 
to All Saints they were to rise at six—from All Saints to Easter 
at half past six ; the lecture was then to be read before mass. 
The great Condé used to give this instruction himself to his 
servants. But let us hear the tone of Catholic instruction to 
domestics, in order to appreciate the force of evidence resulting 
from it as to the divinity of the source from which such customs 
emanated. St. Paulinus of Aquileia thus speaks to Henry, 
duke of Friuli, “ Entreat all who are in your house to do what- 
ever they do humbly before God; for whatever a man doeth 
with pride can never please God. In all their actions let them 
be humble; for no one can come to the kingdom of heaven 
unless by humility. All labours and prayers and alms and fasts 
and vigils, if performed with pride, are computed as nothing with 
God. We have before spoken to you of pride ; but on account 
of those subject to you I am now obliged to return to it, that 
they may be admonished by you to hold the shield of humility 
against the darts of the devil. Prescribe, then, my brethren, to 
all your domestics, and those subject to you, to abstain from 
pride, and to live temperately, justly, piously, and holily before 
God ; for Christ shed his blood not alone for us clergy, but for 
the whole human race. Not alone to us is the kingdom of 
heaven promised, but also to all laics who observe his precepts 
with their whole heart ; for it is a great confusion to the souls 
of the laics, who say, “ What have I to do with reading, or 
hearing the books of the Scriptures, or even with applying to 
the priests and the Churches of the saints ? Does he not under- 
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stand that bread and wine, and all the riches of this earth, and 
the felicity of the kingdom, are intended equally for all Chris- 
tians? and that the yoke of Christ is to be borne by all? Let 
there be no consideration then as to the person of the laic ; be- 
cause there is no acceptation of persons with God ; for the 
celestial palace opens its doors to laics who keep the command- 
ments of God, as well as to clerks, and those who wear the 
religious habit ; for we are all one in Christ. Whoever is in 
his body is great. Take heed to belong to his holy body, that 
you may be the member of such a noble head. Love your head 
with all your heart, and the members of that head. How can 
the hand hate the hand, or the foot the foot ? All the members 
ought to grow up lovingly together into the perfect man; for 
every layman and clerk, who is redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, and baptized, ought to walk humbly, and to 
persevere in the Holy Ghost; for otherwise, his profession will 
profit him nothing *.” 

The Prince de Conty, Governor of Languedoc, in the regula- 
tions which he drew up for his servants, requires from them a 
docility and modesty that would indicate a discipline almost 
cloistral. “ When I am travelling,” he says, “let my servants take 
whatever chamber may be appointed for them, without any 
noise or complaint. Let every one in whatever place we may 
be passing, conduct himself with a true Christian modesty, so 
that my whole household may give edification everywhere, to 
all the world. Signed, Armand de Bourbon.” So well did 
these great princes understand the truth of Fleury’s observation, 
that nothing dees such honour to a house, as the affability and 
gentleness of the domestics f. 

When we hear a great duke, and a prince of the blood, pre- 
scribing humility to their servants, we scarcely need ask whither 
leads the path on which we find ourselves; and methinks it is 
as agreeable, as now in some countries it is strange to all ears 
that are not familiar with Catholic instructions, to hear that 
“servants are to edify the house, and the strangers who come to 
it, by their gentleness, modesty, and civility {.” In the houses 
of the great, on all other roads, according to the notions conse- 
quent on protesting against the Roman faith, if a poor unknown 
person should knock at the great man’s gate, the servant 
answers like the old hag slave to Menelaus, at the palace of 
Proteus— 
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And if he should speak of his former state, like that hero, ex- 
claiming, “ Alas! where is now my army!” he will hear a taunt 
like her’s, “ Perhaps you were respectable elsewhere, but you 
are not so here :” 


~ ~ 5 
ovKouy éxet mov oepvog nol, ov évOddc *. 


He may even find a servant to boast like him who received 
Coriolanus, when he arrived at the door of Aufidius, “ ld have 
beaten him like a dog, but for disturbing the lord within.” If 
one should have any affair to transact with the master of such a 
house, one may desire to be enveloped in a cloud like that sent 
by Minerva, to enable the stranger to enter the palace of 
Alcinous unperceived by the domestics: so that, in fine, if the 
observation ofa French lady be just, that “one can always distin- 
guish the antechamber of a prince from that of a man of lower 
rank, and above all, from that of a rich upstart, by the tone and 
manner of the servants ;” it is clearer still, that the prescribing 
of humility to domestics, points to the Catholic Church as 
plainly as if we were directed to it by words inscribed over the 
portal. 

The familiar intercourse which the spirit of Catholicity tends 
to infuse between all members of the family, is another trait that 
might guide men to the source of all that ancient humanity, 
which is as charming in poetry as it is in life. Nausicaa working 
with her maids, and then playing with them on the banks of the 
river +, would have caused no surprise in the Catholic house, of 
which the mistress, like one of Homer’s perfect women, dyAad 
éoy’ eidvin [—might be described, as was Penelope herself— 


——— aydpeve pera Spwjor yvvacéiv, 
‘Hyévyn éy Oarapp \— 


or, like Lucretia, when found by the Roman youths—nocte sera 
deditam lane inter lucubrantes ancillas in medio edium seden- 
tem ||. 

ane great men, like Cardinal Baronius, used to eat at the 
same table with their domestics ; that the cold distant language 
adopted by the moderns towards servants, was not heard at the 
feudal boards,—but rather, as in the drama of The Mill, by Lopez 
de Vega, that the master would call his servants his children, 
“Come children, it is dinner hour!”—that a great em- 
press, like the mother of Charles VI., at her death, assembling 
all her household, would take leave of them all, to the lowest 
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little servant, by name*; that the sons of the house, as we 
read of Bayard, used to perform every office that is now con- 
sidered menial—so that, as in the house of Philemon and Baucis, 
without the necessity arising from their indigence, one might 
say with Ovid— 


“ Nec refert dominos illic, famulosne requiras ; 
——_———. idem parentque, jubentque + ”— 


are features in the old European manners, which Catholicity has 
always a tendency to revive, and which point very significantly 
to the supernatural teaching of that Church, which not only em- 
braces all her members with the same love, but possesses the 
secret of imparting it to them, in regard to their treatment of 
each other, no matter what may be the form of existing civiliza- 
tion, Certainly, among the attractions held out by Catholicism 
to guide the servant, we should not overlook the examples 
which he had of the greatest men performing the same offices 
which he discharged, nor the creation of circumstances, which 
rendered them as obligatory on the sons of the rich as on himself. 
St. Amedée de Hauterive, related to the Emperor Conrad, of 
the illustrious house of Clermont, a monk of Bonnevaux, begged 
permission to have charge of the shoes of the community, which 
were to be smeared with the fetid grease of goats and swine, at 
which labour he was found one day by his uncle Guigues, Count 
of Albon, who was edified at the sight{. Besides, even under 
his master’s roof, the children of the family were taught to take 
part in household labours. 

“ Though my parents,” says Marina de Escobar, “as all per- 
' sons of their rank, had servants enough to serve them, yet my 
mother, as a prudent woman, used always to make her daughters 
apply to domestic exercises, along with the maids ; so that 1 
never had the time that I desired for my spiritual exercises. But 
while obeying my benign mother, I found even in these external 
occupations the Divine Majesty §.” As Philopcemen of old, in 
consequence of his simple dress, was taken for a servant by his 
hostess of Megara, so in the Catholic society of the middle 
agés, as in that of Catholic countries still, it was not always easy 
to distinguish the sons or daughters, or even the heads of 
the family, from the domestics. We might cite many instances. 
“St. Havoie, at the end of the 12th century, daughter of 
Berthold, duke of Carinthia and the Tyrol, and wife of Henry, 
duke of Silesia and Poland, used to be taken for a servant in her 
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own house, while feeding and waiting upon more than fifty poor 
persons in a hall of the castle.” But such instances did not 
necessarily imply perfection in the chief: for mark a recent 
instance. ‘ With talk like this,” good youth, “one might 
beguile a day ; but when, in fine, will the master of this house 
return, for I have come to ask his charity, being sent by our 
order to collect alms to aid our brethren to reconstruct the 
church of blessed St. Francis, at Assisi?” ‘“ Sooth, holy friar,” 
replied the stranger, who had long perceived his pleasing error, 
for it was to him the friar spoke, “the master is no other but 
myself.” We have already seen proof that the ideal of ser- 
vitude, the instructions given to it, and the character of masters 
in regard to it, under the Catholic influence, held out a hand of 
indication to guide men to the Catholic Church, which alone 
could have raised it to such dignity ; but the observation will 
be found just in a still more extended sense, if we proceed now 
to consider the realization of this type, in the character of ser- 
vants themselves. 

Herodotus relates the saying that good men have generally 
wicked servants, and wicked men good servants *. The Catholic 
religion changed the world in this respect. 

In the curious book printed by Caxton, under the title 
“Stans puer ad mensam,” the general duties of servants, as 
understood in Catholic times, are mentioned in detail. The 
Régime pour tous serviteurs is as follows :— 


** Se tu veulz bon serviteur estre, 
Craindre dois et aymer ton maistre: 
Soies paisible, sans noyse faire, 

Ne soies porteur de nouvelles 
Soient laides, ou soient belles. 

Ne mesdis de nulle personne, 
Quelque elle soit, ou male, ou bonne, 
Et se aucun vos advisant 

Qui soit de autrui mesdisant, 

A lescouter ja ne te plaise, 

Mais le blasme et dy qu’il se taise. 
Toujours te doibs matin lever, 
Soit en esté ou en yver, 

Car trop dormir est grant paresse, 
Et de pou d’honneur en jeunesse.” 


This author, like Cato the Censor, seems to suppose the ser- 
vant he instructs as young. “ From the ass’s back,” he says to 
him, “ the swine’s snout, and the calf’s ears, you should learn to 
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bear, to abstain, and to hear without murmuring. If you be the 
servant of a duke, count, or prince, 


* Ou autre terrien seigneur, 
Ne soyes de taille inventeur, 
D’impostz, de subsides, et les biens 
Du peuple ne leur oste en riens, 
Sans cause juste et necessaire, 
Ne ja pour flater, ne pour plaire, 
Ne donne @ ton maistre couraige 
De faire honte ne dommaige, 
A nul par fait ne par parolle, 
Mais se tu l’en veois en colle 
A ton povoir l’en dois garder, 
Et de mal faire retarder. 
Crains tousjours de Dieu la vengence, 
Et més en lui ta confidence.” 


The practice of these duties, thus briefly enumerated, could 
hardly fail to remind observers of the Catholic religion which 
required their exact fulfilment, and to awaken them to a sense 
of its divine character. At first, indeed, the sweets of Homeric 
manners might seem to indicate a more general origin. Faith, 
you might suppose, could add nothing to the affection of Eumzus 
for his master’s son, when we find that old servant weeping for 
joy at his return, and calling him dear child, while Telemachus 
greets him as a father*; but to preserve such love under the 
circumstances of a more complicated civilization, argues a prin- 
ciple more strong than the mere bond of nature. ‘“ What 
domestic does not rejoice on the festival of his master?” asks 
an Archbishop of Valencia, conversant with the Spanish court 
under the most powerful of its monarchsf. 

It would be endless to cite instances of the fidelity of Catholic 
domestics. From English annals we might commemorate James 
Atkinson, tortured to death in the time of Elizabeth for refusing 
to accuse his Catholic master; as also Richard Kitcheon, butler 
to Mr. Norton of Rylstone, who followed his master in the glo- 
rious but unfortunate “rising of the North,” and was executed 
at Ripon; and from those of Spain, that servant-maiden, Isabella 
Davaloz, who, when her mistress, Urraque d’Osorio, a rich and 
noble widow, was condemned by Peter the Cruel to be burnt 
alive, because her son, Alphonso de Gusman, followed Henry 
de Transtamare in his flight, fearing lest the robe of her mistress 
should be unloosened by the flames, so as to expose her person 
before death, entered the pile along with her, and kept down 
her dress until she fell herself senseless into the fire ;—an affect- 
ing example, followed, as I wrote this page, by a servant of the 
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Archbishop of Paris, who followed him secretly, without his 
consent, to the barricades, and received him in his arms as he 
fell. Granting, however, that fidelity may exist without the 
supernatural influence which proclaims the action of divine faith, 
we cannot proceed far upon this path without finding some of 
Catholicity’s exclusive fruits; for, as such, we must most surely 
count all those who are unconscious copies of St. Zita, and 
who in every country could be found more numerous than many 
would suppose. The novelty and supernatural character of this 
state may be collected from the words of St. Paul, addressed to 
slaves, “ They that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren; but serve them the rather, 
because they are faithful and beloved who are partakers of the 
benefit*.” Such was the dignity of their state, that it was 
necessary to caution them against pride; and if all through 
Catholic ages they seem exposed to the same danger, we are 
naturally led to the conclusion that the Church, which continued 
to give occasion for it, had been able to maintain them in the same 
elevation as where they were left by the Apostle. Such was the 
fact; and, no doubt, that proud boy who half-disdained to hold 
the candle during the supper of St. Benedict, had many like 
‘himself who succumbed to the temptation ; though, as we have 
seen, in discharging the lowest office servants might have often 
known that they only walked in their masters’ steps, who were 
ready to change parts with them; and might have consoled 
themselves like the cow-boy of Theocritus, who is reconciled to 
his employment by the reflection that Proteus, though a god, 
tended seals. As servants in the middle ages sought through 
a pious motive to have impatient masters, so there are instances 
related of masters from the same supernatural desires preferring 
to keep troublesome servants. A noble lady of senatorial family 
besought the Bishop of Caesarea to procure her a maid from 
whom she might learn the fear of God. The bishop, supplying 
her with one most humble, after some time inquired whether 
she was pleased with the acquisition. The lady replied, that 
she was a holy girl, but too humble and obedient to render service 
to her mistress’s soul. Having then procured a rude and obsti- 
nate servant, who used to make her insolent answers, she told 
the bishop, when she next saw him, that now indeed she had a 
maid who conduced to her spiritual profit; and, in fact, we are 
told that she became by the occasions thus furnished a model of 
gentleness and patience in regard to her household}. In Cal- 
deron’s play of the House with Two Doors, the servant Cala- 
_ bazas declares that he will leave his master, because he seems 
to be regarded by him as not worthy of being trusted with the 
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secrets of the family ; and just as if it were true that he and his 
master had as little connexion with each other as exists between 
love and money. Thus the way to abuse seems broad; but the 
same Catholic principle, from which the new dignity of servants 
emanated, contained the correction within itself; so that we find 
them the first to proclaim, with the humble little maiden of the 
family of Fatinelli of Lucca, that “no servant is truly devout 
who is not laborious, and that a lazy piety in persons of their 
condition is a false piety*.” Servants of this type were not 
those persons who are more ready to pray to God than to for- 
give an injury. Their object was to be the intercessors for 
fellow-servants, to be always willing to excuse them, to justify 
their intentions, and to place themselves between them and the 
anger which their fault or negligence had caused. The angelic 
purity of St. Zita did not prevent her from concealing the fault 
of a young fellow-servant, in replying to the questions of her 
master—nolens suas injurias vindicari, nec proximi detegere 
conatus ad criment. That the sufferings of their state, from 
the ill-humour or injustice of their masters, should be accepted 
by them with. gladness, as yielding an occasion of merit, is 
another observation which might lead men to reflect on the true 
origin of their patience. That most mild voice ascribed to St. 
Zita was itself'a lesson to teach where the true Church was 
found. She passed forty years in the family of Fatinelli, serving 
without a quarrel—serviens. dominis dominabus suis irreprehen- 
sibiliter sine querela. The servant of the castle in this respect 
had caught the spirit of the religious lay brother, who might 
have heard the saying of brother Giles, that “if a brother who 
cooks for the convent be reproved every day while he endea- 
vours every day to perform his duty better, he would rather eat 
of food prepared by him than by an angel from heaven{.” 
That servants themselves, too, should be living monitors, to 
remind their masters of the great duties of religion, is another 
instance of the ministry which they discharged in the Catholic 
society. One Christmas eve, in a very cold winter, the moun- 
tains round Lucca being covered with snow, Fatinelli and all his 
family enjoying themselves under the vast hearth, their maid, 
St. Zita, was seen going out to the church slightly clad. Her 
master said that it was too cold even by the fire-side, and he 
made her take his doubled pelisse, but with a caution not to lose 
it. At the door of the church of St. Fredian, which is still 
called from that event the Gate of the Angel, she saw a poor 
man who shivered with cold; and she gave him the pelisse to 
wear till the end of the office, when she said she would receive 
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it from him. It was daybreak when she came out of the church, 
and lo! the poor man was not to be seen. On her return Fati- 
nelli was much displeased ; still she excused the poor stranger, 
and said that she could not suspect him of a criminal intention. 
Soon after, while the family were at table, the poor man came 
to the door, gave back the mantle, and disappeared. Another 
example occurs in the history of St. Notburga, a kitchen-maid. 
Otilia, her mistress, objected to the pious distribution made by 
her of the remnants from the castle table among the poor, saying 
that these should be turned to useful account in feeding swine. 
She used even to represent to her husband Henry that what 
she termed the injudicious liberality of their pious servant caused 
-numbers of most sordid and dangerous people to come to the 
castle ; that robberies might be committed by them, or perhaps 
that fire might be set to their premises*. In all these cases 
there is a guide in the servant, though masters may obstinately 
reject the advantage, and blindly walk on in error. Fleury, 
while deprecating the officious interference of some servants, 
admits that an old and faithful servant ought to give good advice 
to his master, if he should find occasion; and he says expressly 
that all the servants ought to contribute each in his sphere, by 
example and precept, to the good education of the children of 
the house ¢. Stewards especially, he says, are bound to per- 
suade their masters from engaging in law-suits, and to represent 
to them that in general it is much better to lose than to pleadf. 
In fine, the honours and religious respect shown to such servants 
pointed in no ambiguous manner to the supernatural society of 
the Church, which recognized them in the glorious fellowship 
of the saints. To describe the virtues of the nurse of St. 
Benedict the pen of St. Gregory the Great was employed; so 
that throughout the whole universe the name of Cyrilla will be 
transmitted with honour while the world lasts. No one wan- 
dering through the moral forest of this life required to be 
otherwise directed when he passed by a gorgeous chapel like 
that in Rome, built by a descendant of Fatinelli in honour of 
the poor maid who served his ancestors in a menial capacity ; 
for only the Catholic faith could produce the virtue or its glory. 
The construction and ornaments of her chapel, of which the 
service was ensured by this family, amounted to 700 gold florins, 
which were bequeathed for this purpose by John Fatinelli in 
the year 1373. An English gentleman, William Langstroher, 
a knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, built in the 
town of Eglia, in Lincolnshire, a chapel in honour of St. Zita, 
and made a journey to Lucca to obtain a relic of her body, 
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which he received from the Bishop Balthasar Manni. In Spain 
she had a chapel in Saragossa, and another in the diocese of 
Pampeluna, which stood solitary in the country, being guarded 
by two hermits. What instruction and encouragement must 
not servants themselves have received from reading the words 
inscribed over the chapel in Rome? “ Felixque potuit duobus 
dominis divino humanoque fideliter inservire.” In general the 
state of domestics was regarded by the Church as singularly 
happy. ‘A poor lackey or a poor groom,” says Fleury, “if he 
has a grain of good sense, will esteem himself to be as happy as 
his master. ‘Their corporal wants are supplied, and yet they 
can have the merit of poverty; for they have constant occasion 
to practise humility, obedience, and resignation; the peculiar 
sufferings of their condition enabling them to amass great trea- 
sures of virtue in the sight of God*.” 

But as the state of servants existing in the Catholic society 
while religion reigned could thus guide men on the path which 
ied to the sources of its grace, so the change which takes place 
in their condition and character, when the influence of that reli- 
gion is withdrawn, might suffice by the force of the melancholy 
contrast to impel men in the same direction. “ By what deso- 
lating fatality,” asks a recent author, “have the relations of 
master and servant, so interesting in their origin, become the 
most materialized and insignificant of the affairs of life, in a 
society which is jealous of perfection? What sudden change 
coming over the heart of man has made to disappear suddenly 
from the important contract which admits a stranger into the 
interior of a family, that part of it which was affectionate and 
solemn? ‘This question, let no one deceive himself, is one of 
the gravest that can occupy a philosopher. The custom of 
external life has dispossessed the family of those tender and 
constant solicitudes which formerly occupied a long life, and 
cemented an unalterable intimacy between the guests of the 
same hearth. How can men find time to love their servants, 
and to make themselves loved by them, when they have so little 
time to think of their children? The decay of religion, more- 
over, has dissolved the ties which bound men to their infe- 
riors}.” “ Evening prayer,” exclaims another modern writer, 
“uniting master and servant before the same altar,—moving 
spectacle! why has it disappeared{?” True, in some families 
separated from unity the custom may exist: but here even fide- 
lity in the servant becomes a source of evil; for heresy some- 
times employs the ministry of servants to extend its branches 
through the family. We read in Theodoret that St. Basil had 
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to reprove a cook who endeavoured to retain his master in the 
evil belief of Arius making the Scripture serve his appetite, as 
the holy bishop told him, in the same manner as he made his 
sauce to please the palate; and reminding him that his office 
was to make soup, and not to treat on divine mysteries *. 
Examples of this kind are not wanting among English converts 
at the present day. In short, if Pope Innocent III. could have 
foreseen the progress of manners in regard to domesticity, his 
chapter De Miseria Servorum et Dominorum would be darker 
than it ist. Yet he saw enough to say, ‘ Culpa domini servi 
peena, culpa servi domini preeda.” We have returned to a state 
of things resembling what the Gentiles experienced when the 
philosopher calmly observes,—as if there was no remedy for the 
evil he deplores,—human nature being impatient of rule, servants 
are an embarrassing possession, yaderov 0) 7d krijpal. 

“ Before the revolution,” says Pérennes, “if we go back to 
times when religion reigned in hearts, we find in the castles of 
the French aristocracy a domesticity which did not want gran- 
deur, and which seemed to participate in the nobility of the 
masters that it served. The domestic was born under the 
shadow and under the roof itself of his master’s castle ; for his 
family had served it from time immemorial. Between master 
and servant there was really a union and community of sympa- 
thies, affections, and interests. The one obeyed as the other 
commanded by a sort of original instinct, without there being 
any more abasement on one side than arrogance on the other. 
The children had grown up together in their custom of service 
and command ; and for either to be stripped of the office to which 
it was called would have caused equal regret and sorrow. When 
the lord of the castle came home triumphant, you would have 
thought from the pride and exultation of the servant that he had 
won laurels no less than his master; and, in truth, he shared in 
all the prosperity and calamities of the chiefs of the family. In 
his old age the servant regarded his master’s children as his 
own; he played with them, and he corrected them when he 
thought they required it ; and no one thought it wrong. The 
master looked on him as another himself—entrusted him with 
his secrets and his honour. The servant was incorruptible, and 
his devotion boundless. How many, like Bayard, died within 
the arms of their servant! Now, I ask, What is domesticity in 
our days? The master is devoured with the thirst for amassing 
riches. The servant feels the same thirst ; the master ridicules 
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disinterested affection, refuses to believe in generous devotion, as 
antiquated obsolete sentimentality. The servant will go further ; 
he will regard his condition as insupportable ; he will detest his 
master: he becomes the chief and most revengeful enemy of 
his master. Servants become initiated and interested in all the 
accustomed and recognized frauds of tradesmen in the form of 
present, gift, discount, allowance, perquisite, treacherous ac- 
counts, false weights, adulterated produce, and a thousand other 
arts which exceed enumeration. Who can calculate all the 
moral and political consequences of this universal disloyalty * ?” 
The question, however, for us to ask is, rather, Who cannot dis- 
cover in such a contrast a clue to lead his feet upon the ancient 
path which terminates in a more confirmed conviction of the 
divine origin and of the social excellence of the Catholic reli- 
ion? 
: But let us now observe the guidance supplied by servants 
who are placed in families without the communion of the 
Church ; for here we shall find that their action is often most 
fruitful in spiritual results. Of this action we have instances in 
the earliest times. Saints Nereus and Achilleus, brothers, over 
whose tombs a splendid church was raised at half a league from 
Rome, were servants in the household of Domitilla, the niece of 
Domitian, and their remarks on the vanity of human pomp led 
to her conversion. St. Seraphia, martyr, was a servant at Rome 
in the house of Sabine, a widow lady, in the time of Adrian, 
who by the example of her maid’s conduct was converted, along 
with all her other servants, and who, becoming herself a martyr, 
was interred by the side of her blessed maid. St. Maura the 
martyr was a nursery-maid at Ravenna in the time of Decius, 
who secretly converted her young mistress, Fusca, instructing 
her in the faith. These examples are perhaps the more inter- 
esting from their perfect identity of character with many in- 
stances that are still occurring in countries or families that are 
without the communion of the Church. The family of Fatinelli 
of Lucca little thought that its greatest celebrity would arise 
from the humble little maid whom it received into its obscure 
service coming from the mountains with a basket of flowers, led 
by her peasant father. And in our age many families have 
received, to their amaze subsequently, the first rays of divine 
light, leading to the only renown of lasting value, from the 
example or the chance word of a believing domestic, whose 
faith perhaps was only first suspected by the discovery of a 
crucifix, or a chaplet, or book of holy prayers. If the stranger 
might presume again to speak of his personal impressions, he 
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could perhaps awaken interest by repeating solemn words, 
whispered by a gardener to his childish ear, by relating in more 
detail than in the last chapter how he found, with a joy that 
never left him, the holy image which his nurse revered, and 
how among those fond playmates of whom he spoke were some 
stable lads, whose assiduity in assisting, far across the moors, at 
the early mysteries of faith was not a secret in the family, 
though full of an inexplicable charm for him. But, not to-return 
to these personal observations, mark how difficult it is for any 
faithful servant to continue in a house of false or no belief with- 
out exciting interest or curiosity, and by such action serving as 
a guide to truth. That even Gentiles had proof of the force of 
domestic monitors, not excluding servants in the way of common 
virtue, appears from Cicero ascribing to it the ancestral manners of 
Rabirius Postumus, saying, “ Quamvis patrem suum numquam 
viderat, tamen assiduis domesticorum sermonibus in paterne 
vitee similitudinem deductus est*.” But how much more effica- 
cious were such guides found when invested with that mystic 
air with which the faith of the holy Church encompassed them! 
For that fixed resolve to keep aloof from communion with all 
adversaries, verifying in a high sense the poet’s lesson— 
“ O Pisanio, every good servant does not all commands,” has 
often fixed the dart which no other hand but that of the shaven 
priest could afterwards extract. And then the conversation of 
one familiar with the holy persons, usages, and institutions of 
the Catholie Church can never be wholly without fruit. St. Zita 
had a maternal uncle, Gratien, who was a hermit on Mount 
Lupelia, and a sister, Marguerite, who died a nun in a Cistercian 
convent. Ifsuch a servant were placed in a family ignorant of 
all things pertaining to the Catholic religion, the result would 
soon prove how contagious was the fellowship. If, like Zita, 
who, according to the custom of the age, used to avail herself of 
the liberty which her master gave her to go on pilgrimages, the 
same servant had visited different holy places, and could tell of 
them, would not the time spent in hearing her recount what she 
had seen be sweet to the children of the family? Once, ascend- 
ing the mountains near Pisa at a late hour, an acquaintance 
besought Zita to accept hospitality at his house ; but she pursued 
her way up mount St. Julien. A hermit dwelt there: he too 
conjured her to repose there, lest she should be attacked by rob- 
bers or wolves ; but she went on fearless and exulting. Can we 
suppose that such relations would end without leading to a wish 
to hear more, and then, by degrees perhaps, to see with one’s 
own eyes, and experience what was so agreeable to listen to? 
So it would be: and thus led on from small beginnings, the 
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wanderer would recover the true path, and come at last to 
enjoy the reality of what had at first only delighted the youth- 
ful imagination as a tale of fancy or a dream. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ROAD OF HOSPITALITY. 


ow is the day departing, and the whole wood, 
like the air, imbrowned with shadows, when a 
new road, with a name most acceptable at 
such an hour, presents a gentle slope descend- 
‘ing into a vale. 
That man can be drawn to the Church by 
! A> hospitality, the love and practice of which are 
associated with every idea of the Catholic house, appears from 
the early history of all nations. No one, it is true, needs to be 
reminded of the peculiarly sacred character with which this 
virtue was invested in the estimation of the ancients. Hence 
the exclamation, “ Proh Jupiter hospitalis!” Hence the term 
“ Theoxenia, to express,” as the Scholiast of Pindar says, “a 
feast at which many guests were entertained*.” Hence the 
line in Ovid— 


“ Ante fores horum stabat Jovis hospitis ara.” 


Minerva, too, was styled hospitable, as we read-in Pausanias, 
“the hospitable Minerva.” The stranger, with the ancients, 
seated himself first on the ground at the hearth in the ashes. 
To reject him would have been impious; thus we read of the 
Germans, “ They do not think it lawful to violate guests. They 
protect from injury all who may come to them from whatever 
cause. They esteem them sacred. The houses of all are open 
to them, and food is supplied.” It was a law of the Vandals, 
that if any one should expel a guest from his house, whoever. 
pleased might set fire toitt.” Cicero, alluding toa crime of 
Verres, exclaims—“ Sed quid ego hospitii jura in hac tam im- 
mani bellua commemoro?” The profligate could have no par- 
ticipation in a rite so delicate and holy, which even gave rise 
to a strict religious bond ; for, in hospitium venire, signified to 
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be joined in the most inviolable friendship. Hence the words 
of Cicero, “I implore you by that right hand, quam Regi 
Dejotaro hospes hospiti porrexisti*.” Cicero says again, “ Fama 
et vita innocentis ab hospitibus amicisque paternis defenditur f :” 
so that the German manner was also found in Italy. Coriolanus 
refused all the rich gifts placed at his disposal on his conquest of 
Corioli, and contented himself with obtaining the safety of his 
host. The tallies of hospitality were given as tokens of having 
received men to that ritet ; one half being given to the guest, 
the host reserving the other for himself, so that on presenting it, 
each by the other could be easily recognized. It was, how- 
ever, allowable to renounce the bond of hospitality ; as we read 
in Verrem §—“itaque vehementer iste Sthenio infensus hospitium 
ei renunciat ;’ and then the tessera was broken, as in Plautus, 
* Confregisti tesseram.” 

But the Christian religion, which accepts and ratifies whatever 
good she finds existing, by continuing to regard as holy, and by 
even extending to a spiritual end, the practice of hospitality, 
that virtue, under the discipline of the Catholic Church, not- 
withstanding all ancient tracks, furnishes another passage to lead 
men to the supreme good; and it is on this path, commencing 
at the paternal house, that I would now direct the reader. 

Tolle peregrinationem, cui exhibes hospitalitatem ? says St. 
Augustin. There must be wants and miseries, that charity may 
be exercised. Darkness now comes on. Shut up your doors, 
it is a wild night. Not pleasant sounds these to belated tra- 
vellers, who have to go further at the fall of hour in which the 
cub-drawn bear would couch, the lion and the belly-pinched 
wolf keep their fur dry ; when a night, that pities neither wise 
men nor fools, comes on; when we may say, “ Things that love 
night, love not such nights as these.” Methinks at this pass 
any roof would be welcome, though it might be one worthy of 
hearing applied to it the stanza— 


* Child Rowland to the dark tower came.” “ 


But lo! after some space, a sudden lustre runs across through 
the great forest on all parts, so bright that we might doubt 
whether lightning were abroad. Before us, like a blazing fire, 
the air glows under the green boughs. The light issues from a 
house which will receive us, according to the manner of ancient 
times ; it is a true hostel of St. Julian, as our ancestors would 
say, who remembered the vow with which that saint had bound 
himself to exercise hospitality ; it is the house of a Catholic, not 
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the less dvdpdc¢ gidozeivou* ; or, as Euripides says, wodvEevoe 
kai édebPepoc avdodct. The owner will prove himself to be, 
hilaris hospitum susceptor, to use the term applied to William, 
the Abbot of Bec, and to many others of the same family [. 
The youth of the house will not deserve the rebuke which 
Menelaus passed on his son, when the stranger guests arrived, 
and the lad asked his father whether he should unyoke their 
horses, or suffer them ,to depart uninvited; and he heard the 
reproof—“ formerly you were sensible— 


drdo piv viv ye, maic Sc, vytia Bale §.” 


You will be pressed, you will be constrained to stay, like those 
guests with Plato, to whom it is said, “ How many are we? you 
will be the strongest, or you will remain with us ||.” Doctrine 
lies at the root of the traditional manners of such a family: and 
the Catholic doctrine, which distinguished the Visitation as one 
of the joyful mysteries of the Rosary, left no ambiguity as to the 
duty here. Resting not on departmental decrees, but on the 
sacred Scriptures, its precept was, “ Vagos induc in domum 
tuam.” “Be hospitable and pray,” says St. Chrysostom, “ and 
you will see that these are better than golden vestments and 
precious stones{.” St. Ambrose expressly says, that men 
should receive the strange guest as Christ; and he comments 
on the reward promised to hospitality **. St. Augustine says, 
* Disce, Christiane, sine discrimine exhibere hospitalitatem, ne 
forte cui tu domum clauseris, cui humanitatem negaveris, ipse sit 
Christus.” “ Lot dwelt in Sodom; and we do not read,” says 
St. Chrysostom, “of his other virtues, but only of his hospita- 
lity. He escaped the fire alone for this reason, that he opened 
his house to guests.” Antonio de Escobar makes the same re- 
mark tf. St. Isidore sums up the character of Job in these 
words—“homo geutilis, fide stabilis, humilitate summus, hospi- 
talitate preecipuus, in disciplina assuetus, in eleemosynis largus.” 
“ Our Lord,” says St. Bonaventura, “exercised hospitality when 
on the cross, saying to the good thief, To-day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise {{.” An old hermit used to say, that one of 
the Fathers related that he saw four orders in heaven, of which 
the first was that of the sick and impotent giving God thanks ; 
the second, that of men showing hospitality and ministering to 
others ; the third, that of solitary hermits, unseen of men ; and 
the fourth, that of monks subject in all obedience to a spiritual 
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father *. The social and political laws caught this spirit. 
“ The householder,” says the Vishnu Purana, “ will give food to 
any guest who arrives at dinner-time, or who is passing along 
the road; for holy saints and ascetic benefactors of mankind 
are traversing the earth, disguised in various shapes.” ‘The 
Capitularies of Charlemagne seem to sound nothing else but 
this, ut peregrini, hospites, et egeni per loca diversa regulares 
habeant et canonicas susceptiones : and the same duty was 
pressed upon all the faithful. Accordingly, from the. earliest 
times, we find the practice of hospitality a characteristic of the 
Christian society, and employed as a path to lead heathens to 
the Church. The first Christians dedicated their houses to 
guests, to which custom St. Augustin alludes {—Alii vovent 
domum suam esse hospitalem omnibus sanctis advenientibus ; 
magnum votum vovent. And hence Lucian describes a certain 
wandering impostor pretending to be a Christian, that he might 
profit by their hospitality ; but, like all such men, he mistakes 
what he thinks he knows best, for he required to know that they 
received Gentiles as well as Christians to hospitality. The 
great Pachomius, still a heathen when a youth of twenty, was 
received to hospitality with such kindness by a Christian of 
Thebes, that he was moved by that circumstance alone to em- 
brace the Christian faith. He had arrived, to pass the night at 
the town; but the Christians hearing, that he was led to bea 
soldier against his will, entertained him in so affectionate a 
manner, that the impression produced in his mind led him to 
inquiries, which ended in his conversion. Celebrated was the 
hospitality of St. Pammachus, and his wife St. Fabiola, a princess 
of the Fabian family, who used after the example of Abraham, 
as it was said, to receive strangers in their house. “ The whole 
world soon heard of the reception there given to all; the 
Egyptians and Parthians heard of it in the spring, and by the 
summer England knew of it.” Through the whole course of 
the Christian history, until the disunion and heresies of modern 
times, we find that manners corresponded with these early 
examples ; and so familiarized were the minds of men with the 
duty and practice of hospitality, that we find repeatedly advan- 
tage taken of their character in this respect, to enforce some of 
the great truths or obligations of the Christian religion. Thus 
St. Bernard supposes the soul a guest. “ You have,” says he, 
* O flesh, a noble guest, very noble. Honour this guest. You 
dwell in your own country, but the soul is a pilgrim and exile 
received by you to hospitality. What rustic, if he received a 
great nobleman under his roof, would not yield him up the best 
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room, and be contented himself with any hole or corner *?” St. 
Paulinus employed the same image. ‘“ Non tibi, sed non haben- 
tibus habes. Domus tue hospes es, ut sis hospitum domus ; 
patrize tuze peregrinus es, et exul istius mundi; ut sis incola 
paradisi et patrize civis antique }.” St. Bridget supplies another 
instance, where she says, “ Mary signifies the Contemplatist. 
The house of Mary is her heart, in which all comers are to be 
received to hospitality,—some of them evil, who will disturb her 
heart ; yet all these vices, when they come into her through the 
senses, ought to lie, as it were, guests who sleep and take their 
rest ; for as the Hospitaller receives evil and good alike with 
patience, so Mary ought to tolerate all through patience on 
account of God; not consenting in the least to vices or delight- 
ing in them, but if she cannot peaceably remove them, bearing 
with them patiently, as with tedious guests, knowing that they 
will conduce to her greater merit {.” 

St. Thomas of Villanova uses the same image, saying, “ Jesus 
will not accept hospitality in any house without the consent of 
the host. If the soul be absent, he defers entering until its 
return. If you desire, therefore, to receive him as a guest, first 
learn to inhabit yourself.” ‘Thus we see that the very theory 
of hospitality was made to supply a pathway to lead men to the 
contemplation and practice of the great virtues which unite men 
in spirit with the Catholic Church. 

But let us proceed to observe how the practice of hospitality 
was effective of this object ; considering it first in its natural 
character, as easily to be confounded with the spirit of grandeur 
and generous liberality for which so many of the ancients, it is 
true, were sufficiently remarkable. As Pelasgus says, you may 
wish to inhabit a house well kept, with many in it, 


wy , vw > U P a 
ebOupdy sori ebrixoue vaiey Odpouc, 
To\hGy per’ Gry ||, 


then we shall find that this disposition can lead you to embrace 
the divine economy of that church which possesses the secret of 
exalting even this inclination, however closely allied, often in 
its commencement, with human pomp, to suit the holy intentions 
and humility of the Gospel. ‘“ Recte etiam,” says Cicero, “a 
Theophrasto est laudata hospitalitas ; est enim, ut mihi quidem 
videtur, valde decorum, patere domos hominum illustrium illus- 
tribus hospitibus: idque etiam Reipublicee est ornamento J.” 
The Catholic Church does not overlook the importance of 
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establishing and preserving by these means those relations be- 
tween influential persons which can be productive of so much 
spiritual good ; and we shall observe how greatly she facilitated 
their exercise by her hostility to all the antagonistic principles 
presented by the avarice and selfishness of men. The precept 
of making friends by the mammon of iniquity adds greatly to the 
force of the ancient poet’s song : 


? ay oN) b] , oN ~ 
ovK Epapar wordy ty peydow mdob- 
Tov KarakovWaic eye 
> 2 ar, ae ~ at es ~ 
arr’ éovtwv, ew Te Tabeiv Kal aKov- 
oat, pirow tapkéiwy, 
Kowai yap toyovr’ édridec 
Todkurévwy avoparv*, 


The Church, too, would praise thy treasures for having in 
this high sense enjoyed them with honour, making friends with 
a sublime intention ; and certainly in accordance with her voice 
is that exclamation of another Gentile, “ Fools! of what use are 
heaps of gold treasured up? The use of money to the wise is 
to give some to poets, some to neighbours, some to many other 
men, reserving a large part to celebrate the divine worship, and 
to practise hospitality +.” Clearly the path to the Church would 
have had its peculiar attractions to one like Gillias the Agrigen- 
tine, who was so munificent that his house seemed to be common 
to allmen. Besides the feasts and donations for public objects, 
there the indigent found assistance ; and guests, whether from 
the country or town, were well received. At one time he nou- 
rished and clothed five hundred exiled knights of Gelat. Cer- 
tainly than the Catholic discipline nothing can be conceived 
more favourable to that spirit of generous liberality which de- 
lights not in what the French poet describes as a consequence 
of the noble demesne, 


** La terreur des petits, le respect des passants, 
Cet assaisonnement du bonheur des puissants ;” 


but in throwing open terraces, parks, and gardens, as well as 
houses themselves, for the enjoyment of all comers, as in the 
instance commemorated by Martial : 


* Hoc rus, seu potius domus vocanda est, 
Commendat Dominus ; tuam putabis ; 
Tam non invida, tamque liberalis, 

Tam comi patet hospitalitate, 
Credas Alcinoi pios Penates 
Aut facti modo divitis Molorchi.” 


* Pind. Nem. i. + Theoerit. Id, + Val. Max. lib, iv. 
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In Catholic countries such lines might be set up by thousands, 
who from far higher motives rival the hospitable fame of these 
ancient men. There is a castle on the Loire held by a lady of 
ascetic piety and of noble fame, in the latest pages of French 
heroic annals. There one of my friends received to hospita- 
lity, finding many guests, supposed himself surrounded by men 
of illustrious condition, till he was informed that they were ali 
persons reduced to poverty, whose title to familiarity under 
that roof was founded precisely on their indigence and misfor- 
tunes. Even in the capital, princes will seek to be invited 
where they know it will be some poor and humble person that 
they will meet ; and who can doubt the source of such hospita- 
lity, which considers whatever has a spiritual or religious origin 
to be in good taste, when in all lands which have felt the influ- 
ence of heresy, we find that men have not only the doors of 
their houses and gardens closed against such guests, and the 
stranger, but also their countenance, which, as Cicero says, is 
the door of their mind *, while their hospitality is reserved for 
persons whose reception would in Catholic ages have been 
deemed a fault, which, in the next life, by purgatorial fires was 
to be purged away? We read in the old books of a certain 
lady at Willembroec, near Nivelles, who for having often enter- 
tained some of the family of the Duke of Lorrain, who brought 
to her house, by their presence, honours and advantages which 
they had themselves unjustly acquired, was shown in visions of 
the night to be detained after death for a time in torments f. 
But how many examples, in our annals, of men like that Vene- 
tian senator, Girolomo Miani, who received not alone humble 
persons and strangers, but orphans, into his house, as the 
choicest guests. This nobleman used to visit the islands of the 
Adriatic to search them out. His family murmured; but he 
sold his plate and tapestry, to provide them with a permanent 
establishment ; so that in his hospitality must be sought the 
origin of the houses for their reception which were built at Ber- 
gami, Brescia, Ferrara, Verona, Como, Milan, Pavia, and Genoa. 
Adoption, under the influence of the Church, became a com- 
mon act, and, as the Countess says to Helena, “ ’twas often seen, 
adoption strove with nature.” It was so common, that it caused 
an impediment to marriage, the adopted son not being able to 
marry the daughter of his host. In how many men was charity 
thus combined with that magnificence which so shone in Angelo 
Pandolfini, who exercised such a splendid hospitality in his villa 
of Signa, in the fourteenth century, where he received Pope 
Eugene IV., the good King René, and Francis Sforza, Duke of 
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Milan? “ His piety was austere,” say his biographers, “ and 
yet he used to scold his sons if on days of festival they should 
return home to him from the city without some guests. During 
the week he used to station men to invite passengers to dine 
with him. After the repast he used to thank them, and invite 
them to return to their affairs without ceremony.” “ Give en- 
tertainments oftener than you go to those of others,” says Lo- 
renzo de Medici, speaking in the same spirit to his son John, 
whose words are immensely applauded by Pierre Messie, gen- 
tleman, of Seville, in his book of diverse lessons. 

Stow gives many instances of English hospitality in the olden 
times. “ I read,” he says, “that in the fourteenth of the same 
Edward I1., Hugh Spencer the elder (condemned by the com- 
monalty) was banished the realm; at which time it was found 
by inquisition that the said Spencer had in sundry shires, fifty- 
nine manors: he had twenty-eight thousand sheep, one thou- 
sand oxen and steers, one thousand two hundred kine, with their 
calves, forty mares with their coits, one hundred and sixty draw- 
ing horses, two thousand hogs, three hundred bullocks, forty 
tuns of wine, six hundred bacons, eighty carcases of Martilmasse 
beef, six hundred muttons in larder, ten tuns of cider; his 
armour, plate, jewels, and ready money, better than 10,000/., 
thirty-six sacks of wool, and a library of books. Thus much the 
record, which provision for household showeth a great family 
there to be kept *.” 

The French could produce similar instances. ‘“ The people 
of Monseigneur de Berry,” says the author of the Ménagier de 
Paris, “ declare, that on Sundays and great festivals they must 
have three oxen, thirty sheep, and eighty dozen of partridges f.” 
* In the neighbourhood of Tours,” says an ancient monastic 
author, “ are many castles belonging to illustrious men, abound- 
ing in riches, all whose houses are defended with battlements 
and towers rising up to heaven, whose tables groan daily under 
the various meats served on gold and silver; for no one will 
ever drink there unless out of cups of precious metal ; they are 
all cheerful and munificent receivers of guests, honouring the 
poor above all upon the festivals f.” 

The religion which excluded avarice and envy, must have had 
peculiar charms for those who were unwilling to possess what 
the ancients so much dreaded—the house void of friends— 
oréyat 0 gonpoe ditwy. The Catholic house was not therefore 
like that metaphorically described by Ovid, 

** Abdita, sole carens, non ulli pervia vento ; 
Tristis, et ignavi plenissima frigoris ; et quee 
Ipse vacet semper, caligine semper abundet §.” 
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The habit of resisting one’s own will, an integral part of catho- 
licity, conduced to the interest of those who might often stand 
in need of a hospitality which, without such habits, would not be 
extended to them. Some monks visited a hermit, and con- 
straining him to eat with them at a wrong hour, said, “ Be not 
sad, father ;” and he replied, “‘ My sadness is when I do my own 
will *.” To the rich householder as well as the poor hermit the 
Church proposes no less the example of a certain brother, who 
came to Abbot Pastor, in the second week of Lent, and after 
revealing to him his thoughts, and finding rest in his replies, 
said to him, “ I was nearly prevented from coming to you to 
day ;” who, on the old man asking why, replied, “ Because I 
feared lest you would not open to me in Lent ;” and who then 
received this answer, “ We have not learned to shut a door of 
wood ; but only that of the tongue we desire to close.” More- 
over, neighbourhood and relationship, according to the same 
spirit, instead of being a bar, furnish a claim to kindness, as in 
the lines expressing the angelic doctor’s mind, 


* Magis est Propinquiorum 
Levanda, quam aliorum 
Per stipem inopia +.” 


Who need be told that whole Catholic cities loved to vie with 
each other, like single families, in generous hospitality ? Such 
were Padua, which had forty-five houses for the entertainment 
of poor strangers ; and Venice, where all comers were enter- 
tained by many doges ; and above all, say the old Italians, Vi- 
cenza.. At Venice, the senators who presided over the public 
administration were so hospitable that the whole city resembled 
a hostel for guests, and a common home for all strangers coming 
to it. At Cesena every one used to dispute for the honour of 
receiving the stranger, till, to obviate such quarrels, the pillar 
was erected, having a ring for each noble family, so that to 
whichever the stranger on arriving fastened his horse, to that 
family was he to repair. The noble house of Spinula, at Genoa, 
derives its name from spina, a tun-dish, which gave rise to the 
term spinolare, to signify drawing wine from the cask; for 
Guido, son of Bellus, the first of that family, used to present his 
guests with wine of various sorts, from which hospitality his 
descendants received the name of Spinulat. 

But let us continue to observe how by the love of hospitality 
men could be drawn to the Catholic Church, which ever che- 
rished and directed that love. It is true the entertainment of 
great persons leaves impressions of which the old Catholic 
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writers never fail to avow the force towards directing men to 
offices more in accordance with the charity of the Gospel. 
Mathieu Paris has many occasions for recording noble feasts ; 
but he always leads his reader to draw inferences of this kind. 
Thus, after mentioning a great banquet in the year 1252, he 
says, “If I were to describe in detail the variety of meats, and 
the dresses of the guests, my recital would appear absurd to 
those who were not present. It must suffice to say, that all 
feasted and partook, as far as possible, of the short and ephemeral 
joy of this world, which is only a vain theatre. The host spared 
no expense, sowing on a barren shore vast sums which brought 
him no return; for from all this he reaped nothing.” An anec- 
dote related by another monastic historian will show, however, 
that some men guided by a Catholic sentiment could derive a 
lasting benefit from the expenditure incurred by their enter- 
tainment of the great. Geoffrey, Duke of Normandy and Count 
of Anjou, during a war with his neighbours of Poictiers, took 
prisoners four knights, whom he gave in charge to Joslin of 
Tours to be kept close in his castle of Fons Milon, where they 
were put under locks in a prison that was not lightsome. After 
some time Joslin felt pity ; so one day he asked if they preferred 
their present pasture to more liberty ; to which question they, 
thinking that he mocked them, made no reply; but as he per- 
sisted in the same talk, they said that truly they would risk 
their lives to regain their freedom. “ Well then,” said he, “ only 
do as I desire you. Compose a little rhythm on the count’s 
probity, such as people of your country make easily, as if by 
nature without art, and I will bring you where he can hear you 
singing it. Leave the rest to me.” Then they, placed between 
hope and fear, set to work, and became jocular without merri- 
ment; and thought of joy, albeit they were pressed with sad- 
ness. Joslin ordained a day of feast, and invited Count Geoffrey 
to his castle. The count came with all his glittering train. 
I will not describe the dishes,—the flesh of domestic animals, 
—the flesh of wild animals,—the birds and the fishes and the 
wines, which to be more delicious were sweetened with various 
pigments. While dinner was preparing, and many were busy to 
serve it, the count walked to and fro in the court with other 
nobles. ‘Then Joslin, the prudent man, hastened to the pri- 
soners, knocked off their bolts, and led them out, saying, “ Mount 
up there to the walk on the tower; and leaning over from the 
upper windows, begin your song; and mind you sing loud and 
clear. Let there be no silence. Cheer up—hope the best— 
perchance he will have compassion on you.” So saying, down 
he went again to join the count in his walk below. Then, with 
as clear a voice as they could muster, they began their song, on 
hearing which the count stood still, looked up astonished, and 
N 
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asked what this meant, and who they were that sang so. “ They 
are your captives, my lord,” replied Joslin. “To-day, in honour 
of such a feast, I thought it right to let them see the daylight 
a little.” “ You did well,” replied the count. Then he groaned 
deeply, and added, “It would be inhuman not to pity them. 
Go; let them be washed and freshly clad, that they may dine 
along with us this day at the same table.” So it was done. After 
dinner the count remonstrated with them for having attacked 
his lands unjustly, and ended with granting them their liberty; 
adding that their horses and arms should be restored to them, 
and that they might depart to their homes without taking any 
oath to him for the future, lest perhaps, if they swore fealty, it 
might not be in their power afterwards to keep it. This passed 
in the castle of Joslin Seneschal, which is called Fons Milon*, 
The duty of extending hospitality, not to the great and illus- 
trious alone, but to all men, and rather in consideration of their 
wants than of their dignity, forms an integral part of the Catho- 
lic doctrine inspired by the holy text, “ Hospitalitatem nolite 
oblivisci; per hanc enim placuerunt quidam, angelis hospitio 
receptis.” ‘* As for the rich,” says St. Paulinus, “ who are dis- 
gusted at the aspect of the poor, who shudder at their debilities, 
or who laugh at them, they are mortally fastidious and per- 
niciously facetious: fastidiosi letaliter, et faceti nocentert. But 
as for you, O Alethius,” he adds, “on the contrary, you lead the 
poor joyfully under your roof, about to feast with you, or even 
perhaps about to be fed while you fast. How should we dare 
to exclude from our wretched habitations those whom God en- 
closes with us in the one common house of the world? Let us 
open, then, our dwellings to our brethren: aperiamus domicilia 
nostris fratribus §.”. In another place he styles giving dinners 
to the poor rising from the sleep of indolence and bursting the 
bonds of avarice ||.“ Let each one,” says St. Ephrem, ‘‘ inquire 
in the church for the poor and the stranger; and when he meets 
them, let him invite them to his house; for with the poor man 
Christ will enter it. He who entertains a stranger, entertains 
Christ. The glory of a Christian is to receive strangers and 
pilgrims, and to have at his table the poor and the widow and 
the orphan.” That such was the hospitality of English lords 
in ancient times, may be witnessed in the housekeeping recorded 
in the old books. We read there of lords who had two hundred 
and twenty men in check-roll; who fed sixty and odd aged per- 
sons twice every day, besides all comers thrice a week ; and who 
on each recurrence of the Easter festivals used to supply two 
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thousand seven hundred persons with meat, drink, and money. 
They who would desire to see a revival of such customs, and all 
who feel delight in recalling the lovely pictures of patriarchal 
or Homeric manners given in the Bible and in the oldest poetry 
of the Greeks, must feel themselves drawn to the source of that 
influence which perpetuates the virtue, and causes those scenes 
to be repeated in every rich house to which it extends. 

St. Ambrose remarks that it is recorded in praise of Abraham 
that he used to sit before his door in order to watch for the 
passage of strangers, that he might go forth to meet them, that 
he might be the first to entreat them, ne transiret hospes*. 
Raba Rabinus, indeed, affirms that Abraham’s house had four 
doors turned to the four points of the heavens, that guests 
coming from each might be received, who on departing were 
admonished to thank, not him, but God{. That guests were all 
from God was the Homeric maxim, which loses nothing of its 
force from the Catholic view. The Jesuit David, in his work 
“ Occasio arrepta, neglecta,” cites the instance of hospitality as 
furnishing one source of these occasions, which it is useful to 
seize and perilous to neglect{. ‘“ We should use caution,” says 
St. Ambrose, “in choosing the house where we are to receive 
hospitality ; but there is not the same reason for choosing whom 
we are to receive, ne dum hospes eligitur, hospitalitas ipsa mi- 
nuatur§.” St. Gregory, indeed, relates that a certain man, 
sitting one evening over his fire with his wife and child, and 
hearing a stranger call out, “O the holy Bishop Fortunatus, 
to expel a poor stranger like myself! who will give me a lodg- 
ing ?” invited him in, and made him sit down near the fire; 
and after some conversation was punished by seeing his child 
fall into the fire possessed by the malignant spirit that had 
entered with his guest; but St. Gregory adds this comment: 
“ Many things seem good, though not performed with a good 
mind. If the eye be evil, the whole body will be dark; and a 
perverse intention spoils every act. 1 think this man must have 
acted, not from a hospitable desire, but in derogation of the 
bishop. He wished to show that he would be more generous 
than the bishop, receiving the man whom he had rejected ||.” 
But aright intention made every welcome meritorious. “ Receive 
benignly whoever comes,” says St. Francis in his rule, the spirit 
of which ruled many castles as well as cloisters, “all, whether 
friend or foe, thief or robber§.” We read, indeed, of one proud 
castle standing near the road, over the portal of which the knight 
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who built it, through the sole motive of vanity, caused these 
lines to be inscribed : 


‘* Decretum detur ne dormiat aut epuletur 
Hic gens villana, sed Achilles, Plato, Diana :” 


intending to signify by those names that no one should be re- 
ceived but knights, philosophers or clerks, or noble ladies; but 
the ancient legend states that by a terrible vision this knight 
was converted, and so delivered from his former error, that he 
resolved thenceforth to entertain rather the poor, effacing that 
inscription, and substituting for it these words: 


“ Muta decretum, Sanctorum suscipe coetum, 
Nudum Martinum, Lazarum, Jacobum peregrinum :” 


by which names he signified that the naked and poor, the sick 
and infirm, and the exile and the pilgrim, would be thenceforth 
his guests*, Who can doubt which of the two inscriptions 
denoted the lord most obedient to the influence of the Catholic 
religion? which the happiest lord? Catholicity therefore proved 
itself a source of felicity to hosts by directing them in their 
choice of guests, and to guests by securing for them a kind 
reception and the requisite assistance; for must not those feel 
drawn to Catholicity, who, arriving in the evening at a city’s 
gates, find men prompted by its spirit sitting there like Lot, 
who rise and invite them to hospitality, as if they were angelst? 
And is there not a charm in being supplied with such a motive, 


“¢ Si vespertinus subito te oppresserit hospest 2?” 


The Ménagier de Paris, among culinary instructions, exhibits 
traces of its operation. “ Houssebarre de char,” it says, ‘est 
fait en haste a un soupper quant gens surviennent despourveue- 
ment §.” 

But let us mark more attentively the diverse guests, to esti- 
mate their action, since, as the nurse of Penelope says of that 
house, 

wodAot On Eetvor radameiouoe évOd0’ ixovro ||. 


Sometimes there was a struggle sustained when it was a question 
of receiving doubtful guests. Two friars of St. Francis, one of 
whom was brother Bernard, in quest of a lodging, besought the 
owner of a house by the wayside to admit them for the night. 
Through fear of her husband, who suspected they were thieves, 
the woman refused ; but allowed them to take shelter under the 
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porch, where they passed a cold night. When matins were 
sung in a neighbouring church, they rose and entered it to hear 
the office. About dawn the woman came to it; and seeing 
those brothers immovable in prayer, she said to herself, “ If 
these were thieves, they would not thus reverently pray.” 
Soon after, a man named Guido came in to give alms to the 
poor; and she observed that they refused to accept money from 
him. Then accosting them, she said that she would gladly 
receive them into her house, if they would accept her hospi- 
tality ; but Guido compelled them to return to his house, where 
he lodged them many days, though the strangeness of their 
habit exposed them to many insults from the populace when 
they went out. Before they departed, however, the very per- 
sons who had mocked them returned to implore their forgive- 
ness*, Thus the manners of a Catholic life could enable men 
even to distinguish the deserving from the unworthy guest. — 

That it is a natural desire of men to exercise hospitality in an 
especial manner to persons more eminently dear to Heaven, 
appears from those fables of the ancients which poesy has im- 
mortalized ; as when describing the reception of the gods by 
Philemon and Baucis, we read of the hospitable invitation which 
greeted them on passing that humble threshold, of their affec- 
tionate reception, in recompense of which the house was changed 
into a temple, and the hospitable pair into trees. After citing 
which, the Catholic author of the book, entitled “ The Great 
Almoner of France,” exclaims, “ Strange and affecting devotion 
in those poor pagans, described in verses that might soften the 
hardest heartst.” The sentiment indeed is formally expressed 
by another Gentile poet, where, after making a herald complain 
of his reception, saying— 


HKovea TovToc ovdapsc gdiddzevor, 


Pelasgus, so accused, replies to him in words that might shame 
many lordJings now—* Those who profane and plunder altars 
are no guests to me :” 


ob yao Eevovpat tobe OeHv ovdnropact. 


We need not search long through the volumes that describe the 
manners of Catholic life, nor fatigue our memory for living ex- 
amples in countries under the influence of the Church, if we 
have ever sat at any good man’s feast, to find what sweet and 
abundant provision is made for this noble tendency of our nature 
in the central source of which I am attempting to estimate the 
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manifold attractions: for having drank thence we learn that, 
according to the Catholic doctrine, our Lord is still on earth, and 
may be invited, as when we read, “ Vocatus est Jesus,” since He 
may be invited in the persons of the religious and of the poor. 
Truly redolent of the holy manners recommended in the book 
of God, is one of the immediate consequences of embracing the 
Catholic faith, witnessed in the hospitable reception given to 
holy persons in the houses of those who desire to evince by 
such hospitality their love of God and of his Church. “ Now 
there was at Sunam,” says the sacred book, “a great woman who 
detained Eliseus to eat bread ; and as he passed often that way, 
he turned into her house to eat bread. And she said to her 
husband, I perceive that this is a holy man of God, who often 
passeth by us. Let us therefore make him a little chamber, and 
put a little bed in it for him, and a table, and a stool, and a can- 
dlestick, that when he cometh to us, he may abide there*.” 
If names were here suppressed the passage might be supposed 
taken from a volume of the Bollandists, or of some chronicle of 
the middle ages, where it would be as familiar as any trait of the 
most frequent occurrence relating to the detail of domestic 
manners. In almost every house where piety was dominant 
there was such a room, where priests and friars lodged. “ Come, 
pilgrim, I will bring you where you shall host: of enjoined 
penitents there’s four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound, 
already at my house.” Such might be the salutation. 

Every evening the young Peter Nolasco used to station him- 
self at the gate of his father’s castle, which was between Carcas- 
sonne and Castelnaudary, in order to see the pilgrims pass. He 
used to beg their prayers, and talk with them, and ask whether 
they were going to Montserrat or to St. James ; and he used 
often to demand his parent’s leave to lodge them for the night 
in the castlet. Moreover, in receiving holy bishops and monks. 
thus to hospitality, there was a peculiar source of guidance and 
direction through the dark intricate forest of the present life; 
since for such guests it was necessary to make a suitable pro- 
vision, after the manner of that English count mentioned by 
Bede, who, in order to induce John, Bishop of Hagulstade, to 
accept his invitation to dinner, instead of proceeding to the 
neighbouring monastery, as he wished, promised that if he would 
dine in his house he would give alms to the poorf. At the 
table of the late Bishop of Nancy, who maintained in his pater- 
nal hotel at Paris the grandeur of the ancient nobility, united 
with the simplicity of the saint, the place of honour was always 


* 4 Kings iv. 
+ L’Hist. de ’Ordre de la Mercy, par les rev. Péres de la Mercy, 
12. { Bede, Hist. Eccl. lib. v. c. 4. 
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reserved for the poor humble missioner, or for the holy pilgrim 
or other devout creature, to whom I have seen dukes and 
princes yield precedence. In the work of Cesar of Heisterbach 
there is incidental notice of the old Catholic hospitality, asso- 
ciated with a marvellous grace ; for, says he, “in France, in the 
town called Quido, there was a certain noble and pious maiden, 
but paralytic, whose father, being a great and rich man, pro- 
cured a priest who should celebrate constantly for her the 
divine office, having an annual revenue for the purpose. Thus 
fed with prayers and divine contemplation, she attained to the 
gift of prophecy, so that she seemed to have a foreknowledge of 
the arrival of any monk of our order ; for in her father’s house, 
our brethren were always received with singular hospitality *.” 
The father and mother of St. Peter II., Archbishop of Taren- 
taise, were so hospitable, and attached to all religious men, espe- 
cially to the Cistercians and Carthusians, that the monks of 
these orders, we read, used to regard their house as one of the 
hospices belonging to their communities}. It was the same in 
the house of that Bertha, wife of Odelric Manfredi, Count of 
Turin, sprung from the glorious race of Est, who made it a rule, 
in addition, to send to certain hermits the double of whatever 
they asked. The Countess of Castellar, Beatrix Ramirez de 
Mendoza, received into her house in Madrid, and into her castle 
of Ribas, two leagues from the city, Father John Baptist of the 
blessed sacrament, with his five companions of the Order of 
Mercy, while the two first convents of the strict observance 
which they had established were building, on her estates at 
Castellar and at Visot. With what reverence was St. Peter of 
Alcantara treated by great and low when he preached at Pla- 
centia! The Marquis of Mirabel and his wife were converted 
by one conversation which they held with him, and so effectually, 
that afterwards when the saint used to visit them, he used to 
say, that in their house, notwithstanding their numerous family, 
he felt himself as if in his convent with his monks§. In general, 
however, when lodged with certain princes or great lords, it was 
his custom to retire into sequestered places, or to some hermi- 
tage without the town, where he used to spend whole hours. 
At the name of a poor friar on his quest, Brother Felix of 
Cantalicia, the gates of the most powerful men in Rome would 
be thrown open immediately |]. Earl Robert of Gloucester, to 
whom William of Malmesbury dedicated his work, used every 
Sunday throughout the year, to have the Abbot of Tewkesbury 


* vii. c. 20. + Chevray, Vie de S. Pierre, ii. p. 71. 
+ Hist. de ’Ordre de la Mercy, 622. 

§ Marchese, Vie de S. Pierre d’Alcant, lib. i.e. 11. 

| F. Francois de Dieppe la Vie de S, Felix, p. 30. 
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and twelve of the monks to dine with him. It is easy to under- 
stand how such hospitality supplied a way to the true bourn, or 
kept men on it. In later times, on the decline of faith, it be- 
came, indeed, the privilege of but a few houses to possess such 
avenues. 

Then it was sometimes the poor man’s cottage that gave 
shelter to the priests—reviving the scene described by the old 
poet— 


“ Mille domos adiere, locum requiemque petentes 
Mille domos clausere seree, tamen una recepit 
Parva quidem, stipulis et canna tecta palustri *.” 


Then England had again her martyrs of hospitality, of whom 
we may commemorate Mrs. Margaret Clithero, who was of the 
family of Middleton, in Yorkshire ; who, being charged during 
the persecution raised by the Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Presi- 
dent of the north, with harbouring priests, was pressed to death 
at York, as the law appointed in such cases: having been heard 
to say, on the way to execution, that this way to heaven was as 
short as any other. ‘ We are asked,” says Cardinal Allen, in 
his Defence of the Suffering Catholics, “ who harbour Catholics 
and priests? which, being demanded of evil intent, and to the 
annoyance of the Catholic cause, of God’s priests, and of inno- 
cent men, no man may, by the law of God and nature, dis- 
close.” 

But, wherever there was a sense of religion, the way continued 
to be open to rich and poor alike ; as in the instance supplied 
by Shakspeare, where the widow says, “ Look, here comes a 
pilgrim ; I know she will lie at my house; thither they send 
one another.” So in a pilgrim’s manual we read of a certain 
marquis who invites the stranger, saying, “ In this house there 
is always a pilgrim’s room}.” There would be repeated the 
solicitude which the poet ascribes to our first parents, when 
Adam says to Eve— 


“ But go with speed 

And, what thy stores contain, bring forth, and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 

Our heavenly stranger.” 


Such guests seemed doubly a protection when it was a wild 
night, and the thunder was heard with terror through the dark 
aerial hall. Families which were accustomed to receive such 
guests, could not be left at a loss to discover whether they were 
on the right path. Receiving prophets in the name of pro- 
phets, they would receive the reward of prophets. Children 


* Ovid, Met. viii. 15. + Richeome, Le Pelerin de Lorete. 
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would not easily forget them, especially where the custom of 
Abydos was observed under a more impressive form ; for that 
bearing round of children to be kissed by the guests, whence 
the proverb dGvdwdy émipdonua, was followed by a blessing 
better than the prayer of Ajax, “ nourished by the sweet breath 
of zephyrs, may thy young soul grow up in peace to be thy 
mother’s joy *.” The entrance of a holy guest brings often to 
a house the graces which enable men to reach, or ‘to retain 
faith. St. Catherine of Sienna thus makes peace between the 
families of the Rinaldini and Tolomei—as also between the 
Macconi and other houses of Sienna, which accepted her arbitra- 
tion. Who can,appreciate the effects from the mere memory 
of a passing guest? Plato, who required that hospitality should 
be referred to God as to its end, said, that boys who had been 
received to hospitality, would learn benevolence from tender 
years ; so as to regard the city which received them as their 
own, and forming for them a second country t+. And must not 
the benefit be reciprocal ? 


Ti yao 
Livou Eésvousiv éorw evpevéorepor T 5 

How many prejudices would yield to the action of hospitality 
exercised towards good and illustrious men; even though it 
took its origin from that doubtful spirit which, perhaps, moved 
Simon the Pharisee to invite our Lord to dinner: who, as the 
Pére de Ligny suggests, may have been actuated by that kind 
of vanity, which makes rich men desire to have at their tables 
extraordinary persons}. Homer gives an instance of the effect 
produced upon a host by the innocent conversation of a guest ; 
where Eumeeus tells Penelope that the stranger has been during 
three nights and three days under his roof, and that he has 
never heard an evil word from him— _ 


"AN ovrw Kakéryta Oinvucey iy ayoosdur, 


but that he has listened to him as to a minstrel, who holds every 
one motionless while he sings ; evenso has this stranger affected 
him sitting in his house ||. Catholicity, not content with nega- 
tive merit, has better examples. The ancient books are full of 
examples of guidance by chance guests; such as the history of 
that youth sent to the schools of Paris, in the 13th century, 
who, from having often seen Cistercian monks as guests in his 
father’s house, used to pray that he might die a brother of their 


* Soph. Ajax. + De Legibus, i. and v. 
+ Choeph. 700. § Hist. de J. C. 
|| xvii. 516, 
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order*. But let us hear what Hungarius the Minor relates in 
his exposition of the Credo, entitled Gemma fidei. “There was 
a bad reckless man,” he says, “ who had a devout wife, at whose 
suggestion he often received monks; and one day, as some 
brothers sat at table with him in his house, she prayed them to 
speak some words of salvation, of which they stood much in 
need ; requesting her husband’s permission, who replied, ad- 
dressing them, Say on, only be brief, for preaching when prolix 
is wearisome to me. Then one of the brothers assured him that 
a short word sufficed, and cited the charge of our Lord—Quod- 
cunque vultis ut faciant vobis homines, et vos facite illis ; which 
the host desired him to repeat and explain. The monk’s com- 
ment referring to our neglect of what we owe to God, made a 
deep impression on him. He promised to keep the precept. 
The next day he gave public notice that he would pay all his 
debts, and restore whatever he had in pledge. To keep up his 
spirits after such a sacrifice, he went to hunt; and being over- 
taken by a violent storm and rain, which caused the mill-wheel 
of a poor man to be swept away, he remembered the precept, 
hastened to his help, and assisted him in fixing up the beams, 
and restoring the wheel to its place. Further on, meeting a 
poor stranger, his mind being still fixed on what he would him- 
self desire, if in the condition of others, he invited him to his 
house, and introduced him to his wife, and entertained him. In 
short, as she remarked, he was changed into a different man 
ever since the day when he heard the monk’s discourse at the 
dinner table. So that, after concluding his history, the author 
exclaims—O divina lex, quam brevis, et quam utilis! tusola rec- 
tificas animas, et eas ducis ad gloriosam vitam eternam +.” 

Men could be even guided to the Church by only hearing 
the names of guests who had once been received under the roof 
which sheltered them. In the hall of the Archbishop of Valencia’s 
palace, which yet remains, there were once assembled together 
in the time of its lord, St. Thomas of Villanova, no fewer than 
seven persons who were all afterwards canonized by the Church. 
What an impressive lesson would be received by the mere con- 
templation of such a hall! The memory of guests used to be 
eos in the house even by inscriptions. Thus in the 

ouse of the Counts of St. Boniface, at Padua, Count Hercules 
placed a memorial of having received three cardinals to hospi- 
tality; and in the palace of the Contarena family on the 
Brenta, on the road between that city and Venice, there was a 
similar tablet, in which Frederic Contarena commemorated the 
humanity of a royal guest. In the country-house of James 


* Vit. Fratrum Preedicat. iv. 10. 
+ Joan. Major. Magnum Speculum, xiii. 
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Gianfiliazzi, near Marignolle, where Leo X. was received to 
hospitality on his journey to Florence, the memory of the visit 
was perpetuated by these lines, inscribed on the bed-room of 
his holiness— 


“ Dulcis et alta quies decimo pergrata Leoni 
Hic fuit ; hine sacrum jam reor esse locum.” 


As in ancient times, the Catholic spirit requires that the 
memory, too, of a father’s guest should be cherished. Alas! in 
these days some may feel shame on hearing Diomede greet 
Glaucus with “ Certes, you are to me a paternal host; for 
(Eneus once entertained the noble Bellerophon in his house 
during twenty days, and at parting they gave each other pre- 
sents as a token, which I left at home when I came here.” But 
along with the Catholic discipline, all things dear to nature and 
sacred by antiquity, depart also. ‘“ A guest or host, which is 
ita holy, quod sanctissimus est,” says Cicero*. What is he 
nowt 

We should err, however, greatly, if we supposed that the 
exercise of hospitality, according to the spirit of the Church, 
was to be confined to those who could be a source of edification 
to the host. That all were to be received, we have already 
‘seen; and the rule in this regard is thus explained by St. Isidore, 
citing an ancient author—Cum his conversare, qui te meliorem 
facturi sunt. Illos tecum admitte quos tu poteris meliores 
faceret. At the table of the guests, conversions have been 
made of men as furious in their nature as that Hercules, who, 
coming to dine with Cineus, when the servant lad Eunomus 
poured on his hands the warm water which was intended for his 
feet, was so angry at the mistake that he killed him on the spot. 
In this respect, the monks showed the example which laymen 
in the world often followed. In these houses were not unfre- 
quently received strangers, of whom the lay-brother who ob- 
served them might say in the words of the servant of Admetus, 
after serving dinner to Hercules, “I have seen many guests 
from all nations coming to this house, and I have waited on 
them, but I never served one so barbarous as this, who seems to 
me to be some cunning thief or highwayman{.” To him, how- 
ever, the Catholic host would learn to reply in the spirit of that 
hermit who, on the stranger leaving him, and expressing shame 
at having hindered him from keeping his rule, calmly answered, 
“ My rule is to receive you with hospitality, and to dismiss you 
in peace §.” 

The Catholic religion, by keeping men familiar with the idea 


* In Verr. ii. lib. ii. c. 45. + Ap. 8. Isidor. de Sum. Bon. 
t Alcestis. ; § De Vita SS. Patrum, c. 13. 
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of their own true condition as strangers upon earth, and yet 
received to mercy by the Highest King, disposed them to re- 
peat in a high spiritual, and yet most affectionate practical sense, 
the noble words of Theseus to Gidipus, replying that he will 
never refuse hospitality to a stranger, adding— 


@c 00d y abréc, we érawebOnv Lévoc, 
worsen ob ——— * 


But how were guests entertained? Will there be any thing 
found in searching for an answer to this question, which points 
to Catholicity? The ancients do not leave us in ignorance of 
their customs. Water was always first brought; to which allude 
the words of Martial—Calide gelideeque minister. Guests also 
received garments for the banquet +; a fact which throws consol- 
ing light on a divine parable : and even magnificence was subser- 
vient to instructions. Sometimes they sat at a round table, on 
which were represented the signs of the zodiac ; over each being 
placed a meat analogous to the sign, as over Taurus beef, over 
Leo an African fig {. The symbol of the Apostles was so called 
from the Symbolum, which was a feast to which each guest 
brought his own food to make up a common banquet. Vitru- 
vius says, “ to the right and left little houses are built, 
having their respective doors, dining-rooms, and bed-rooms, that 
guests on arriving may be received not in the porches, but 
within the house itself.” These were the apartments of the 
guests to which was led the stranger, as in the play, 


dy abrov sig avdpivac edéévouc Sdpwyr ||. 


In Christian times, in the palaces of kings and princes, and rich 
men, the finest rooms were reserved for guests, and by the 
Italians called Foresterie. ‘ The guest,” says King Alphonso, 
in the Constant Prince of Calderon, “has always the first place 
at the hearth.” The germ of ascetic piety entered thus into 
social manners. According to the monastic rule, which was 
often followed in this respect in secular houses, the manner of 
receiving guests was expressly designed to minister to the edifi- 
cation or instruction of all, so as to fulfil in a high sense the 
words of Plautus : 


“ In bono hospite atque amico queestus est quod sumitur.”’ 
That the Gentiles, with all their boasted regard for hospitality, 
fell far short of the standard which the Catholic Church pro- 


* Cd. Col. 563. + Hor. Serm. lib. ii. Sat, vi. 
{ Tomasinus de Tess. hosp. 135. 
§ Lib. vi. c. 10. || Choeph. 710. 
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poses to men in its regard, appears from their own avowals. 
Plautus says, 


“ Hospes nullus tam in amici hospitium divorti potest, 
Quin, ubi triduum continuum fuerit, jam odiosus fiet *;” 


and Euripides complains that a host will receive friends in exile 
only for one day : 


e A u , UZ , 

wo Ta Esyvwy TOdcwTA PEvyovoty Pidot, 

er 9 CQ ? > » \ , 

Ey 7 npac 90d Brépp’ every paciv pévor Ff. 


Cicero, however, found that even that term would be refused te 
the unfortunate; whereas under the influence of the Catholic 
Church, in time of persecution and calamity, there are not want- 
ing instances, frequent in our own domestic annals, of guests 
remaining many years under the roof which first gave them 
shelter from men more cruel than the sad Busiris, who would 
have immolated them to the cold remorseless divinity with which 
heresy had supplied them. Of delicate attention to the enter- 
tainment of guests, the ancients have left us many representa- 
tions. Admetus cherishes the hospitable spirit to such an ex- 
cess, that he conceals the death of his wife from Hercules, lest 
the knowledge of it should prevent him from accepting his en- 
tertainment. Hercules perceiving that some calamity had be- 
fallen him, proposes to depart, 


, A CLA Lf 7 , 
Eevwy wodc GdAnV eoTiay TopEevoopmat, 


“that cannot be permitted,” replies his host ; “ add not a new 
affliction ; the dead are dead ; enter. The guest’s chamber is 
separated from the rest of the house ; you will hear no lamenta- 
tions. It would be a fresh calamity if my house were to be 
called inhospitable. 


Odpovg KaretoOar rode ewote éxOpoéeévove. 
My house,” he adds, “ knows not to reject the stranger. 


Tapa © ovK« émiorarar 
peradp’ amweiv odd aripalew Févove. 


It would be grief upon grief if you were to seek hospitality in 
the house of anothert.” Cicero, however, under such circum- 
stances, is content with saying that he will not offend his guest : 


— “sed non faciam, ut illum offendam, 
Ne imploret fidem Jovis Hospitalis §.” 


* In Milit. + Hercul. furens, 305. 
t Alcestis, 565. § Epist. lib. i. 
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The true religion would never demand an exaggerated deve- 
lopment of the hospitable spirit ; but the action of catholicity 
may certainly be remarked in that delicate courtesy, and that 
humble attention which belonged to the manners of guests and 
hosts in the old European society. To the same source can be 
traced all those minute directions, amusing from their simplicity, 
which used to be given to youth, of which the vestiges are now 
only beginning to wear out, as when we read, “ Child, I ad- 
monish thee not to fall asleep at table.” 


** Et aussi que tu ne conseilles 
En Voreille d’autre personne *,” 


« Si on met lettres en ta main, 
Més les tantost dedens ton sein + ;” 


and on leaving the house, 


« A ton hoste dois mercy rendre ; 
De t’en aler dois congie prendre, 
Apres peulx dire a haulte voix, 
A Dieu vous commans, je m’en vois {.” 


In Spain, many traces of the primitive spirit, in regard to hos- 
pitality, remain in the conventional expressions and manners of 
both rich and poor. Thus, on leaving a Spaniard’s house, he 
says, “ This house is entirely at your disposal whenever you 
please to favour it.” Ifinviting a person into your house, you 
beg of him to enter his, not your house. The manner of dating 
letters requires also that you should write “from this your 
house,” de esta su casa. 

The amusements most generally attainable in the country man- 
sion, require at all times the existence of certain qualities in the 
guest to render them acceptable ; and we may remark, that it is 
precisely the spirit and discipline of the Catholic religion which, 
in accordance with nature and the tastes of the ancients, nou- 
rishes and preserves these qualities, thereby conducing to the 
attractions of hospitality both to the dispenser and his guest. 
That religion, indeed, may not be wanting when it is a question 
of an entertainment like the marriage of Cassandra, to assist at 
which Speusippus went expressly from Athens to Macedonia § ; 
or of a feast, like Glengonan’s wassail in Ettrick forest, of which 
we read : 


“ Cold drove the rain; November’s wind 
Sang to the night with dreary din; 
A wanderer came, but did not find 
A heart or hand to let him in ;” 


* Stans puer ad mensam—Contenance de rable. 
+ Td. ild, § Diogenes Laertius. 
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or of play and dice, of which even the Gentile poet says, 


“ Toee erat ad nostros non leve crimen avos*.” 


or of feeding upon others in return, like the suitors: 


GpePdopevoe kata oixougt. 


No one would invite Catholicism to enter, who loves to offer 
such scenes as a modern poet thus describes: 


“Oh! ce sont 1a les grands et les heureux du monde ! 
O vie intarissable ot le bonheur abonde ! 
O magnifique orgie ! O superbe appareil ! 
Comme on s’enivre bien dans un festin pareil ! 
Comme il doit, a travers ces splendeurs éclatantes, 
Vous passer dans |’esprit mille images flottantes ! 
Que les rires, les voix, les lampes et le vin 
Vous doivent faire en l’ame un tourbillon divin ! 
Et que Vceil ébloui doit errer avec joie 
De tout ce qui ruisselle 4 tout ce qui flamboie !” 


But without that tranquil life directed by wisdom, which the old 
chorus says preserves familiest, a taste for which Cicero so 
recommends to Trebatius, saying, “'Tu modo ineptias istas et 
desideria urbis et urbanitatis depone ;” and which, after all, the 
Catholic religion alone can effectually promote and perpetuate ; 
what interest can a host expect his guest to feel in any of the 
ordinary provisions for entertainment beneath his roof, be it ever 
so hospitable? such as could delight the Roman poet, when 
visiting the farm-yard of Faustinus at Baia, the sweet details of 
which rusticity he makes consist in watching the geese, the 
peacocks, the flamingo, the guinea-hen, the pheasant, the poul- 
try, the pigeons on the towers, the swine and the lambs, the 
young slaves around the hearth, the nets and the hunting imple- 
ments? Or unless some cruel sport be added, what will they 
care for the pleasure of walks amidst wild sequestered scenes, 
from the love of which, perhaps, that family of the “ Mount- 
haunts” in Norfolk, mentioned by Stowe, derived its name? 
Impatient of repose, inquisitive, and active, they may indeed 
be; for, says Cicero, “inertissimos homines, nescio qua singulari 
nequitia preditos, videmus tamen et animo et corpore moveri 
semper; quumque non habeant ingenuas ex doctrina oblecta- 
tiones, circulos aliquos et sessiunculas consectari).” But what 
will satisfy them, if left an instant to themselves? They will 
think at least what Touchstone utters: “ This life, in respect 
that it is solitary, we like it very well; but in respect that it is 


* Ovid. Trist. ii. 1. + Od. i. 375. 
t Eurip. Bacch. 390. § De Finibus, v. 20. 
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private, it is a very vile life. Now in respect it is in the fields, 
it pleaseth us well; but in respect it is not in the court, it is 
tedious.” Without the awakening influence of that faith which 
can give life and grandeur to the meanest things, of what avail 
are even the richest material stores for the exercise of genius? 
One not wanting in experience supplies this description: 


“ The elderly walk’d through the library, 
And tumbled books, or criticised the pictures ; 
Or saunter’d through the gardens piteously, 
And made upon the hot-house several strictures ; 
Or rode a nag which trotted not too high, 
Or on the morning papers read their lectures, 
Or on the watch their longing eyes would fix, 
Longing at sixty for the hour of six.” 


As Lipsius said of libraries kept for show, “Si homines non sunt 
qui frequentent et evolvant, quo ista congeries?” What are 
they? “Studiosa queedam luxuria sint,” says Seneca; “immo 
ne studiosa quidem, quoniam non in studium, sed in spectaculum 
comparate*?” “They tell me,” says St. Isidore of Damietta, 
writing to Simplicius, “that you have bought many books, and 
that you pass for having a rich library, though you never read 
the books you have. You resemble those who buy corn, and 
leave it to be eaten by worms. Cease, then, to retain what 
would suffice to render so many persons learned. Do you not 
know what all the world says of you?—that you are the sepul- 
chre of books? Moreover, God will condemn you for conceal- 
ing in the earth the talent which He has committed to you.” 
But are not men of the modern opinions in religion constant 
readers? Undoubtedly; but Jet it be observed, that in the 
absence of certitude as to truth, for men above the want of 
making money by their studies to be introduced to such collec- 
tions, is to place them in the condition deplored by Dom Legi- 
pont: “ Habere quod legas, et ignorare guod doceas.” The 
weariness will not then yield to such provision for spending 
time agreeably. If you ask proof, visit the houses of the learned 
who are without faith. ‘I passed four days at the castle of 
Copet with Necker,” says Mr. Gibbon in a letter to Lord Shef- 
field. “ With all the means of private happiness in his power, 
he is the most miserable of human beings: the past, the present, 
and the future are equally odious to him. I suggested some 
domestic amusement of books, and building. In vain.” The 
historian was himself in this same condition, exclaiming in his 
villa at Lausanne, ‘‘ Alas! what are our hopes?” and proposing 
to agitate his stagnant life by visiting Geneva. In short, a 


* Dom Legipontius, De adornanda et ornand4 Bibliotheca. 
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country house frequented by such company may be compared 
to that enchanted mansion in Ariosto, in which Ruggiero Fer- 
ragus, Brandimart, and other knights are seen wandering about 
to no purpose, all searching for something they had missed, 
namely, Angelica, whose beauty so well represents truth. In 
general, indeed, among the attractions of Catholicism to guide 
the host, we may reckon the probable disinclination which 
guests of this description will evince for obtruding on his time ; 
since the recurrence of days of abstinence, and the exercises of 
the domestic chapel, will generally banish men like Mave, to 
whom St. Isidore of Damietta says, “ I see that your life passes 
in running from house to house, not to find the best instructions, 
but the best table ;” for, as a holy and good-humoured friar said 
of certain importunate guests who were in Florence, “ Demons 
of this kind can only be kept off by fasting and prayer.” Or 
is it the host himself who is of the religious influence and of all 
Catholic aspirings amerced? Then keep his brain fuming ; 
Epicurean cooks sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, that 
sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour even till a Lethe’d 
dullness. But what attractions can his invitations yield to any 
who have ever felt the influence of the faith which swayed such 
halls, where Catholicity imparted life? Though he may be 
heard to give orders like Diceopolis, as the chorus says, payetpi- 
Kc, Kopbic te Kai Oeurvnrudc, crying out, dmrrare rayxéidea, 
émrare ravti Kai Kade EavOizZere*,—though his kitchens may 
exhibit a symbol of perpetual motion in the joints day and night 
revolving before an inextinguishable fire,—though the insolence 
of riches may not have brought him to imitate Agyrrhius, 
respecting neither himself nor others, like the glutton, King 
Theodobert, whom St. Gregory of Tours describes +,—still, 
what do the young and intelligent, or men of taste and genius, 
care for all those delights of Harmodius, that he who seems only 
born for digestion will offer them? ‘ Gula Paradisum clausit,” 
says Pope Innocent III.{ And what good does it not still 
shut out? The most that can be expected at his villa is the 
resource of the rich Epicurean, Thorius Balbus, of whom Cicero 
says, that amidst all his excesses, “‘ habebat tamen rationem 
valetudinis : utebatur iis exercitationibus, ut ad coenam et esu- 
riens et sitiens veniret}.” His becomes then the house of sleep, 
—TI would not add even domus somniorum. No sound there in- 
vites Aurora; there muta quies habitat, disturbed only by “ that 
awful yawn which sleep cannot abate.” 


* Ante fores antri fecunda papavera florent 
Innumerzeque herbze, quarum de lacte soporem 


* Acharn. 1046. +. Hist. iii. 
t De Contemptu Mundi, ii. 18. § De Finibus, ii. 20. 
fy) 
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Nox legit, et spargit per opacas humida terras. 
Janua, ne verso stridorem cardine reddat, 
Nulla domo tota est, custos in limine nullus *.”’ 


Spenser describes it well: 
‘** Feasting and courting both in bowre and hall; 

For steward was excessive Gluttony, 

That of his plenty poured forth to all; 

Which doen, the chamberlain Slowth did to rest them eall.”’ 
“God commands us,” says the author of the Ménagier de Paris, 
“to go to the moustier, and to rise early; and the glutton 
replies, ‘ I must sleep still. We were up late yesterday at the 
feast. Le moustier n’est pas liévre; il me attendra bien ; and 
alas! when risen, would you ask what are his hours? His matins 
are,—‘ Is breakfast ready?’ Then he says his lauds—‘ Yester- 
day we had a pleasant party!’ Afterwards he says his oraison— 
*I am not well. I wish that I may dine sumptuously to-day ¢!’” 
Oh, what a different morning passes in the house and family 
which Louis of Leon so beautifully describes when he attributes 
habits of early rising to the perfect wife! There is realized 
what Milton only sighed for: ‘ The morning haunts are where 
they should be, at home; not sleeping, or concocting the sur- 
feits of an irregular feast; but up and stirring, in winter often 
ere the sound of any bell awake men to labour or to devotion; 
in summer as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not much 
tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to be read, till the 
attention be weary, or memory have its full fraught: then useful 
and generous labours preserving the body’s health and hardiness 
to render lightsome obedience to the mind in the cause of reli- 
gion and our country’s liberty.”. There, as in the days of old 
Rome, the cock seems invested with authority. “ Domumque 
claudunt aut reserant,” as Pliny the naturalist says{. There 
Homeric hours are revived: 

Kotrowo pedwpe0a® Toio yao won, 
"Hon yap pao oiye® sd Logor§. 
“ Past eleven o’clock at night the Swiss at my gates,” says the 
Prince de Conty, “ must never open them to any one, whatever 
be his condition, unless it be on occasion of some sick person. 
Otherwise, for one act in contravention, he will be dismissed 
from my service.” So, in the old French description of a castle 
life, the poet says, 
“Une vesprée,—je fis mon appareil 
De me couschier si tost que le souleil, 
Je vy retrait et sa clarté mussée ||.”’ 


* Ovid. Met. xi. 15. + Di. a. 3. 
t Nat. Hist. lib. x. 24. § Od. iii. 334. 
|| Poésies de Charles d’Orleans. 
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“ The Seigneur Cid,” says the old romance beginning “ Aca- 
bando de Yantar,” “after his dinner, sleeps, his face resting on 
his hand.” Methinks for this sleep of the Cid we might gladly 
give up many conversations that at present fill our evil vigils, 
refusing even to obey black night, though invited in Homeric 
words : 

GN’ irow viv piv mreOwpeOa vuKri pedraivy *. 


And mark how contented with the simple joys offered by the 
true Catholic hosts are men whom faith inspires. “I wish you 
were with me,” writes Sidonius Apollinaris to his Domitius, 
“for what is sweet to me is sweet to you. Amidst the most 
lovely fields, with the humane Lords Ferreolus and Apollinaris, 
I have spent a voluptuous time. The hills around are clothed 
with vines and olives. The two houses are not far enough 
asunder to require a horse, but sufficiently to tire the pedestrian. 
The one stands in an open plain, the other in a wood, each 
equally agreeable. Here we pass from delights to delights. 
Books and recreation divide the hours. We dine quickly and 
abundantly, like senators,—many feasts and few dishes: pran- 
debamus breviter, copiose, senatorium ad morem; and while at 
table, we are entertained with stories which instruct as well as 
amuse us. Order and joy and holiness and beauty reign heret.” 
Drexelius recommends a slight repast for the dinner at noon, 
and that the principal meal should be postponed till the work 
of the day is overt.” Describing his reception in the castle of 
Jossigny, an old French poet says, — 


“ Le matin se donne a |’éstude, 
Chacun demeure en solitude 
Apres avoir dedans les cieux 
Fait monter Voffre de ses veux. 


Then after dinner we walk or ride§,” as Charles of Orleans 
says, 
* En gibessant toute l’aprés-disnée 
Parmy les champs pour me desennuyer.” 


All this involves the host in no extravagance, while, without 
fear of being considered eccentric, he can say with poets, 


“ Our simple life wants little, and true taste 
Hires not the pale drudge Luxury to waste 
The scene it would adorn ;” 


for he finds in his delighted guest one of whom he can say with 


= xxit. 290. + Sid. Apoll. Epist. lib, ii. 9. 
+ Rose Select. Virtut. P. i. ¢. 12. 
§ Le Vasseur, Le Bocage de Jossigny. 
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Cicero, “ Tum hospitem, tum vehementer ad mez vite rationem 
et consuetudinem accommodatum*;” that is, one who would 
have been satisfied with the common frugal fare at the table of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent ; content with the intellectual banquet 
with which he refreshed and delighted the minds of his guests ; 
or one who would say, 


“ Coona brevis juvat, et prope rivum somnus in herbat.” 


In concluding the subject, we may remark that even the quaint 
old household rules with respect to the cooking and the choice 
of food are so contrived as to recall Catholic practices or memo- 
ries. In the Ménagier de Paris certain receipts specify the 
necessary interval for culinary processes by l’espace de dire une 
miserere{ ; and the merry rule for estimating cheese recalls the 
hardness of the legist of Bologna, the tears of penitence, and 
the weight of pontifical dignity ; for the six required conditions 
are these: Non Argus, nec Helena, nec Maria Magdalena, sed 
Lazarus et Martinus, respondens pontificij. The kitchen, in 
which it was deemed well to know how to make beef resemble 
the flesh of bear, se vous estes en pays d’ours, was conversant 
with the Catholic calendar from its connexion with the chace. 
Thus the Ménagier states, “ Que le cerf peut estre cHacié jus- 
ques a la Saincte-Croix en Septembre ;” and that in September 
“Von commence a chacier les bestes noires jusques a la Saint- 
Martin diver.” Thus the cook himself could not speak upon 
his art without using words that referred to Catholic and holy 
themes. 

But before we leave the path which hospitality opens to the 
Church, let us observe how the Zevin rodmeZa was made instru- 
mental to point the way. The absence of spirituality, of pure 
and noble views, of staid wisdom, of charity, and the graces 
which wait on faith, leaves room for many insidious and perse- 
vering intruders, which must spoil and embitter under every 
form the social intercourse of men. 


* How dull! to hear the voice of those 
Whom rank or chance, whom wealth or power 
Have made, though neither friends nor foes, 
Associates of the festive hour ||.” 


Alas! these feasts, now so blazoned and extolled, are not such 
as Plato recommends, “in which, with the Divine assistance, we 
can repair the defects of our education {.” 


* Epist. xiii. 67. coed 
PAD Sat aioe § D. ii. a. 5 
|| Byron. q D 
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Truly, says Poggius, it is the host who owes gratitude, and 
not the guest, if he invites men to a company which will 
receive them with insipid conversation, or a proud mysterious 
gravity, which changes the banquet-hall into a senate; but the 
height of obligation is, when they are to be surrounded with a 
set of observers and spies, or ill-turned minds, ever on the watch 
to seize and turn to their injury whatever they may say; either 
to divert others at their expense, or to render them some bad 
office *. The old Catholic lines referring to the choice of 
guests are remarkable, though obedience to them might cause 
a great change of company in some houses. These are as 
follows— 


‘Saige felon doit-on craindre, 
Et sot felon bien tost fuir, 
Sot débonnaire deporter, 

Et saige débonnaire amer +.” 


In Spain, when persons ring at a door, a voice from within 
demands, Quien es ?—Who’s there? ‘To which the answer is, 
Gente de paz—Persons of peace. The porter of the castle, too, 
described by Spenser, duly keeping watch and ward, had excel- 
lent rules with respect to the persons who were to be ex- 
cluded— 


“ Utterers of secrets he from thence debar’d, 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of cryme ;” 


and yet such are the privileged guests where the spirit of 
the world reigns. When Pallas visits the cold dark house of 
Envy, she finds her within eating— 


“ Vipereas carnes, vitiorum alimenta suorum = ;”— 


and no other food seems prepared here, if we should judge from 
the conversation at those tables, where the absent are so cruelly 
devoured, that one may be reminded of Anaxarchus, who was 
angry with Alexander, as the Macedonian king facetiously 
remarked, because the heads of satraps were not served at his 
table. Mentirosos Adalides, says the Cid, writing to those who 
had calumniated him, “ Lying Adalides, who, with the lives of 
others preparest a dish that pleases the taste of many deaf ears.” 
There are, indeed, many such. Their drawing-rooms are well 
lighted, but the Medean scymetar does not so much differ from 
such lamps. “O wretched feasts,” exclaims Don Antonio de 
Guevara, “ wretched invitations—not to confirm old friendships, 
but to commence new dissensions$!” What can effectually 


* Poggius Hist. Tripartite. + Quatrains Moraux. 
t Ovid, Met. ii. 17. § L’Horloge des Princes, lib. iii, 1118. 
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guard against the barbaric manner, but the charity which Catho- 
licism inspires? Where is security from this disease excepting 
in houses influenced by the Church? “ Tanta hujus mali libido,” 
says St. Paulinus, ‘“‘ mentes hominum invasit, ut etiam qui procul 
ab aliis vitiis recesserunt, in istud tamen quasi in extremum 
diaboli laqueum incidant*.” But mark, how many and great 
are the advantages which the Catholic discipline furnishes in 
regard to the true pleasure of the social hour. In the first 
place, detraction and all ill-natured words are banished. “ Be- 
ware at table of detraction,” say the Rules for Table which 
Caxton printed, adding in the next line— 


* Ains fais grande chiere et grant joye +.” 


In a house of the time of Francis I., which was in the little 
town of Moret, near Fontainebleau, was this inscription— 


* Qui scit frenare linguam sensumque domare 
Fortior est illo qui frangit viribus urbes.” 


And the lines of St. Augustin to the same effect were over 
many tables. Now who can doubt that here is an immense 
attraction, bespeaking so effectually an exemption which even 
Gentiles coveted? For an old Catholic nobleman observes, 
Plutarch, Aulus Gellius, and Pliny never cease praising Marcus 
Porcius for showing such an absence of curiosity that no one 
ever heard him in Rome inquiring how people lived in their 
houses {. “As for me,” says the Cid, in answer to his calum- 
niators, beginning Mentirosos Adalides, “I do not disinter 
the life of an honourable man or woman. I do not think after 
dinner about doing an injury to any one whatever, but only 
about seeing whether the straps on Babieca are tight enough.” 
“ A Portuguese,” says Lord Carnarvon, “has a real repugnance 
to wound the feelings of the humblest individual, and sedulously 
avoids any expression which can possibly have that effect ; not 
only because it is ill-bred, but because the act of inflicting pain 
on another is disagreeable to himself. Whatever be his sarcastic 
talent, he will seldom direct it, however veiled, against. any one 
present ; and will use the utmost circumlocution in conveying 
an unpleasant truth.” How difficult not to perceive the origin 
of such manners in the Catholic instruction of that society! If, 
too, we grow weary, as many often will, of that studied conver- 
sation of ingenious men, whose chief study is to shine ; if we 
feel disgust for the vulgar merriment of others, then naturally 


* Div. Paulini Epist. + Stans Puer ad Mensam. 
{ Les diverses Lecons d’Antrine du Verdier, Sieur de Vauprivaz, 
i. c. 6. / 
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we turn to a religion, which, sooner or later, succeeds in impartif 
that certain tone of quiet monastic simplicity, which the Abbot de 
Rancé so beautifully describes as shunning equally the epigram- 
matic wit that wins admiration, and the insipid mirth which 
merely indicates the absence of moral dignity. Obstinate 
defence of opinions, and those habits of disputing with vehe- 
mence, pro et contra, for which Zeno was blamed by Timon the 
Phliasian, are also obviated ; which is another advantage that 
the ancients would have recognized. Carneades, says Diogenes 
Laertius, being fond of disputation, used to avoid being a guest 
at banquets. It was at least wise in him to do so. The 
Catholic rules at all events were express— 


“ Enfant, soyes tousjours paisible, 
Doulx, courtois, bening, amiable, 
Entre ceulx qui sierront a table, 
Et te gardes d’estre noysible. 

Il est conseillé en la Bible 
Entre les gens estre paisible.” 


What can be a greater obstacle to hospitable enjoyment than 
pride, against which the Catholic religion makes war to the 
knife? Will hosts of exalted rank, who have renounced its 
yoke, accost their coming guests like Wolsey, “ That gentleman 
that is not freely merry is not my friend ;” and say to them on 
their departure, “ They have done my poor house grace, for 
which I pay them a thousand thanks?” Let the modern palaces 
of England, if walls can speak, answer that question. Whereas 
to visit the old French nobility, true descendants of the most 
glorious historic races, is, to this hour, like visiting the poor. 
There is the same ease, familiarity, modesty, and respect. In- 
deed, in the old engravings that represent courtly scenes on 
palace terraces, you may remark nobles seated on the stone 
balustrades, like boys of the people now. Ifthe feast be not so 
rich, joy is painted on the countenances ; for the cheerful tone of 
Catholic conversation in general might recall the advice of 
the Roman, “non multi cibi hospitem accipies, sed multi joci *.” 

But the positive results of our discipline disclose a path 
leading directly, and without ambiguity, to the Catholic Church, 
which cannot fail to prove most inviting to those who are 
struck with what they read of the repasts of Cleomenes, and the 
suppers of Plato; for along with venial discourse unblamed, 
allusions, questions, narratives, and reasonings appropriate must 
frequently supply spiritual guidance and impressive admonition. 
“ Blessed are thy men,” said the Queen of Saba to Salomon, 
“and blessed are thy servants, who stand before thee always, 


* Epist. Fam. ix. 
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and hear thy wisdom*.” To how many hosts in Catholic 
houses may such words ever be applied, and by how many 
guests will the service be abundantly repaid? We hear of 
hosts, children, servants, and guests, all being converted by con- 
versation during dinner; to which, with our ancestors, as with 
all who follow in their steps, children might have been led as 
they were of old, to the Spartan tables, expressly for intellectual 
and moral direction. Cato the Censor thought that the table 
was the source of friendship ; and his conversations there always 
turned on the praise of good men, without ever making mention 
of evil or useless men. 

The Church desired that the mind should be fed while the 
body received its nourishment ; and hence we find that read- 
ings and meditations were composed expressly for the purpose, 
as in the Hortus Deliciarum, written in the twelfth century, 
where the following lines are found— 


“* Divite de mensa quicumque venis epulari, 
Quis sit post coenam lectus debes meditari, 
Preesentem vitam convivia nostra vocamus ; 
Et mors est lectus ubi post coenam recubamus, 
Queedam fercula sunt quibus hic bene possumus uti, 
Sed multo plura quee sunt inimica saluti. 


Si quis in hac coena mundo tantum saturatur, 

Post hance in lecto non pausat, sed cruciatur. 

Velle Patris facere, Christi cibus esse docetur, 
Post non esuriet si quis semel hoc satietur. 

Ille cibus bonus est, Christi sunt fercula grata, 
Heee faciunt nobis post coenam mollia strata. 
Audiat omnis homo qui mecum nune epulatur, 
Quid cum discipulis Verbum Patris inde loquatur.” 


Then, after relating the fate of Dives and Lazarus, 


* O felix anima, Domini splendore repleta, 
Nunc consolaris, et agis convivia leta : 
O prudens Lazare, feliciter esuristi, 
Nam modo te satiat facies ea quam voluisti : 
O bona paupertas, qua Christum promeruisti, 
Ecce metis gaudens quee semina flendo dedisti ; 
Uleera qui catulis lingentibus exhibuisti, 
Totus ab ulceribus vitiorum convaluisti ; 
O felix pauper, modo gaudes qui doluisti, 
Sie commutavit excelsi dextera Christi. 


“ Tu vero quid agis, infelicissime dives, 
Pro mundi pompa modo vermes sunt tibi cives ; 


* 3 Kings x. 
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Vermibus exposita nunc est caro deliciosa, 

Quam pavit ccena tam splendida, tam pretiosa ; 
Et cruciant animam vermes qui non morientur. 

O miseri qui sic vivunt ! quia sie patientur. 

O dives, quem nunc inferni vallat abyssus, 

Quid prodest illic tibi purpura ? quid tibi byssus ? 
Jam nune apparet in tempore perditionis, 

Mundi divitiee cujus sint conditionis. 


“ Nolo coenantes nimio sermone tenere, 
Dedecet hic nimiumque loqui, nimiumque tacere ; 
Tu quemeumque juvat vestis bona, splendida mensa, 
Pauperis esto memor ; et, dum potes, hic modo pensa 
Quam cito preetereant miseri solatia mundi, 
Et quam sint longa mala judicii tremebundi ; 
Ex alia parte debes modo preemeditari, 
Civibus angelicis quam dulce sit associari ; 
Quorum te civem faciet mundus modo victus, 
Ad quem vincendum nos armet Rex benedictus. Amen.” 


“ Such,” says the Pére Cahier, after citing the passage, “ was 
the lesson of the middle ages, suggested by the hospitable board, 
on the moral equality of persons before God, and on that sole 
durable futurity which is to make compensation for the ephe- 
meral inequalities of the earthly society.” But let us consider 
the attractions of the “table talk” which not, as too often 
“inter seyphos,” ambition, vanity, envy, curiosity, but the Catholic 
philosophy, inspires. 


“ Non illos citharee, non illos carmina vocum, 
Longaque multifori delectat tibia buxi ; 
Sed noctem sermone trahunt, virtusque loquendi 
Materia est *.” 


St. Conrad was bishop of Constance at his death in 976. It 
is related, that he and Udalricus were both at supper on Thurs- 
day evening, when they protracted discourse upon divine things 
till a late hour, insomuch that the sweetness of the argument 
led them unawares to sit till after midnight, when lo! a mes- 
senger arrived from the Duke of Bavaria, whom Udalricus, who 
was the most hospitable and gracious of men, invited to partake 
of what was before them, not attending to the hour. The mes- 
senger hastily returning to his lord, had nothing more urgent to 
relate than that the two bishops, who were of such renown for 
sanctity, could not abstain from meat even on Fridays{. Inno- 
cence is not safe when guests of this description enter ; but the 
Catholic conversation is alien to such reports as to the source 
from which they emanate, without losing interest by their 
absence. Speaking of his hospitable reception by the Cardinal 


* Ovid, Met. xii. 6. + Raderus, Bavaria Sancta, iii. 106, 
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Barbadicus, at Padua, Dom Mabillon says, that he can never re- 
call to mind that house without remembering what Timotheus 
said of Plato’s supper, ‘‘ Coenas Platonis non modo in presentia, 
sed in posterum quoque diem jucundas esse*.” ‘“ Lead me to 
your chief,” says a Greek wanderer, “to whom I may reveal 
things, and from whom I may learn things in turn; for God or- 
dains that one man should want another”— 


"Addou 6° Grrov Oke Osdc y’ Exevia gwrdyt. 


How many pilgrims, how many prelates, monks, barons, and 
knights, received to hospitality of old, were peculiarly fitted, by 
the diffusion of religious zeal, to satisfy that desire of hearing 
great events from the lips of those who witnessed them, which 
might animate a host ?— 


“ Multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa ; 
Nune quibus Auroree venisset filius armis ; 
Nune quales Diomedis equi, nune quantus Achilles, 
Immo age, et a prima dic hospes origine nobis.” 


The persecutions of the Church, the firmness of pontiffs, the 
achievements of the noble and the worthy, who maintained the 
cause of God on earth—these opened now the field for interro- 
gating the guest, to whom each host would say, ‘“ Whoso can 
speak of this ?” 


“¢ Ille meze domui protinus hospes erit }.” 


The Church could not be long concealed from those obscured in 
greatest ignorance, if each would only engage, like Nestor, to 
tell what he had heard at a hospitable home, saying, 


dooa 0 ivi peyapoisr KaOnpévoc npeTéporoe 
mevOopat, y O&putc tori Sanoeat, odd oe Kevaw§. 


The pilgrim was expressly enjoined to give a religious tone to 
the conversation at table in houses which received him. So in 
an old manual, a Calvinist minister, wishing to deride the pilgrims 
of Loretto, while at dinner in the house of a certain marquis, 
asking them a question about hunting and cookery, one of them 
made no answer, deeming silence the proper reply to a frivolous 
question ; and the other replied, that “ Loretto was the most 
devout spot on earth,” showing a presence of mind like that so 
praised in Pyrrhus, who, on being asked his opinion as to the 
best flute-player, replied suitably, that “ Hyperion seemed to 


* Iter Italicum, 203. + Theocrit. 
{ Ovid. Trist. iii, 12. § iii. 186, 
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him to be the best general *.” Conversion, too, is often a di- 
rect object. The Chancellor Séguier, in his journal, describing 
the grand dinner given by the Archbishop of Rouen, Frangois 
de Harlay ¢, to himself and his suite, comprising the Huguenot 
general Gassion, says, ‘“ The whole discourse at dinner was di- 
rected by the archbishop to remarks upon the Holy Scripture, to 
theology, and antiquities, and often avowedly for the conversion 
of the said Sieur Gassion, though without much fruit.” The 
results, however, were often different. Marina de Escobar 
ascribes her being brought to the mystic pastures of the good 
Shepherd, in her fourteenth year, to the visit which Father 
Jerome de Ripalda, of the Society of Jesus, paid to her parents 
in their house at Valladolid{. Two friars of St. Francis tra- 
velling came to the castle of a certain tyrant, noble, but cruel 
and vicious. He received them however well, and as it was in the 
winter season he caused a great fire to be prepared, and a table 
to be laid, to which he invited them most graciously ; but all the 
time of supper no one spoke of any thing but plunder, and rob- 
bing travellers and merchants, and such matters. After supper 
one of the friars thanked him for his generous hospitality, and 
begged that he would assemble all his household, as he wished 
to address them. When all had come into the hall, he spoke of 
the celestial glory, and of the angels and saints, and of the pre- 
sence of God, from which sin would exclude men, delivering 
them to the demons and dragons of hell, and the presence of 
Lucifer, where would be fire and ice, and darkness palpable for 
ever and ever. This discourse had such an effect, that the lord 
of the castle was converted and all his household}. Even the 
common guest, where faith has formed minds, is often a true 
guide. Lord Carnarvon, dining at the table of Senhor Ferreira, 
at Regoa, remarked the strong colouring which religion gave to 
the conversation. One of the company, gay and sparkling, and 
whose most brilliant sallies were generally concluded by some 
quaint allusion to the instability of human life, on being re- 
minded that the English Fidalgo present was returning to Lis- 
bon, where he might convey his wishes on a certain subject to 
the government, laughed, and made a jocular reply; then, sud- 
denly checking himself, said, with the strongest emphasis, and 
the most fervent expression of countenance, ‘‘ Ah, if he could 
put in a word for me with the government of heaven!” This 
was only an instance, beautifully told, of all Catholic conversa- 
tion in the festive hour, as every traveller may have remarked. 
Bishop Challoner relates, that the English martyr, Father Hol- 


* Richeome, Le Pelerin de Lorete, 580. 
+ La grande barbe. t Vit. Ven. Virg. Marine, i, 
§ Speculum Vitze S. Francisci, ii, cap. 54. 
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land, wherever he was in company, whatever the conversation 
happened to be, would, by a dexterous turn, bring it to some 
religious instruction for the advantage of the guests, imitating 
the great Saint Xaverius, of whom it used to be said, that in 
his conversation with people of the world, he would “ go in at 
their door and come out at his own.” Such was the blessed 
augury, according to which birds of passage are more used than 
birds domestic. Thus, by the passing guest, were parents, 
Sap children, conducted with sweetness on their way to 
truth. ‘ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ROAD OF HOME, 


N certain forests of the north, says an old writer, 
the wind resounding through the leaves, makes 
a harmony like that of the sweetest birds. I 
know not whether this be true, but if the next 
path through our wilderness, bearing the title 
of the road of home, should have no sweet at- 
traction for the reader, I can only repeat the 


“ Natus es e scopulis, nutritus lacte ferino, 
Et dicam silices pectus habere tuum *.” 


Proceeding again along a path which leads immediately from the 
paternal home, and from domestic life in general, we come to the 
attractions which the Catholic discipline and spirit supply, 
through the natural, simple, and temperate habits which they in- 
volve, through the very aspect which they contribute to affix on 
the house itself, and through the combined action of all the ag- 
gregate associations which bind men to their home, and which 
receive, as we shall now remark, from Catholicity a distinctive 
and holy character. Ere we advance, however, a single step, 
the opening is wide; for clearly the whole ideal and realization 
of the family directs men to the Catholic Church, which had 
from the beginning, as at the present day, to defend both from 
the hostility of all sects which had separated from her commu- 
nion. The Holy Family—Joseph, Mary, Jesus ; names so pre- 
cious to the father, mother, child ; such was the type prepared 
by the Eternal Wisdom. In its realization, Christ was invited 
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to the marriage, as to that of Cana in Galilee, which denoted 
a holy commencement, according to the sweet and gracious sim- 
plicity of those manners described by the Scriptures in relating 
the marriages of Isaac and Rebecca, of Jacob and Rachel. The 
legal existence of the family was another benefit of the Church, 
which, as Gaume observes, was the complement of its regenera- 
tive influence. The philosophers had done nothing for the do- 
mestic society, or rather, like the sophists of the last and present 
century, they seemed to conspire against it. Its unity, indis- 
solubility, and sanctity, the respect due to the wife and mother 
and child, found no less dangerous enemies in the heretics who 
rose up in different ages against the Catholic Church, and in the 
pretensions of some kings whom passions swayed. Amongst 
these we find the Gnostics and Novatians combated by Clement 
of Alexandria, St. Ireneus, Tertullian, and St. Epiphanius ; 
the Manicheeans whom the great Augustin overthrew, and the 
Begurards and Turlupins of the middle ages, anathematized 
by the councils of Lateran, Constance, and Florence. Passion 
leagued with power then presents itself in the scandals of di- 
vorce, separation, and polygamy, by a Fabiola, a Lothaire, 
whom Pope Nicholas I. restored to his wife Theutberge ; by 
a Robert, king of France, recalled by Gregory V.; bya Philip I. 
and Philip Augustus, against whom Urban II., Celestin III., and 
Innocent III. defended the indissolubility of marriage ; and then 
by the Lutheran chiefs, who consented to the retrogradation of 
the family to paganism. Finally, we find upon this road the 
legislative sanction of divorce in England, and to close all, the 
acts of the logicians of Protestantism under the garb of philo- 
sophers, who are leagued against the unity and sanctity of mar- 
riage, against the paternal authority, and against the dignity of 
the wife and child. But these teachers, while attacking the doc- 
trine of virginity, that of the divine authority of parents, of the 
perpetuity of the conjugal bond, of the canonical impediments, 
of reciprocal devotion, of the maternal dignity and influence of 
the paternal power in regard to the inheritance of children, only 
furnish another proof that the desire of perfection in regard to 
the philosophy of home, will lead to a recognition of the divine 
truth of Catholicity, for which, in regard to the aggregate rea- 
lization that is kept in view, nothing else can ever be substi- 
tuted without leading to the most disastrous results. But let us 
proceed now to survey the influence of home generally, in lead- 
ing men to the Catholic Church, from which it derives not alone 
its purest charm and its chief good, but almost its very existence. 
What skills it to speak of home, where the natural manners which 
the Church fosters and sanctifies cease to exist ?—when life is 
not conformable to nature, which, as Madame de Stael com- 
plains, “is become a total stranger to us now ?” Some speak as if 
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paganism had been favourable to a natural state of things, and to 
the pleasures of nature, but it was far otherwise. It is Christi- 
anity which has restored to us the beauty and the harmonies of 
that natural life which paganism would have banished, substi- 
tuting cruelties and abominations, feasts detestable, and deities 
so foul, that Seneca said a man would fly from them in horror if 
he met them in a desert place. “ Voluntas seu natura,” says 
St. Anselm, ‘‘ que discordat a creatore, non remanet natura sed 
perversitas naturee, et hec talis dicitur peccatum*.” Similarly 
speaks St. Isidore: “ Evil is nothing, for God did not make it ; 
vice is not of nature—quia nihil quod naturale est nocet + ;” and 
the angel of the school, 


“ Per Malum, Boni defectum 
In rebus, Bonum subjectum 
Non totum corruptum est +.” 


The pagan, in modern as in ancient times, may boast of na- 
ture, while he rejects faith, but “ he has cast nature off, which is 
her shield, and nature casts him off who is her shame.” The 
Catholic Church attracts those who love the simplicity of na- 
tural manners, by the harmonies of a restored creation. Hear 
St. Odo, abbot of Cluny : “ Medicine sometimes cures similar 
by similar, and contrary by contrary things. Coming therefore 
to us in our sickness, our great Physician administers some 
things similar and some contrary to our state ; for coming as 
man to man, He agrees with us in the truths of nature, though 
as the Just coming to sinners He differs from us in the rigour of 
justice §.” St. Bonaventura also says, that “as man consists of 
a double nature, corporal and spiritual, he must work double 
operations, that according to both natures he may be directed to 
eternal things by right intention, that thus the whole man with 
all his spiritual family may be well ordered and kept in peace, 
and made a kingdom to God||.” The Catholic religion, there- 
fore, is not presented to us as separated from nature, but in con- 
junction with it forming a grand whole, fostering all the domestic 
affections with manhood, gentleness, liberality, and all the virtues 
which conduce to the happiness of home, banishing not more the 
luxuries which militate directly against the social state in general, 
than the false notions of spirituality which would interfere with 
the free action of the natural relations; for as a recent author 
says, “ the beauty, peace, unity, and truth of life repose on that 
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religious equilibrium which protects the flesh against the pride 
of the spirit, and the spirit Sgainst the invasions of the flesh *.” 
A desire of conformity with nature, therefore, in which the 
sweets of home consist, leads to the Church as to God, qui cre- 
ando nobis dedit naturam, to use the words of Pope Inno- 
cent III., “ qui redimendo dedit gratiam, et salvando dabit glo- 
riam +.” For in truth, nothing is so natural as Catholicity— 
nothing so full of heart—nothing so favourable, therefore, to all 
the sweets of home. Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled 
elders, soft infancy that nothing can but cry, all are in the secret 
of its charm. 

Passing now from these general considerations to an observa- 
tion of details, we shall find that the sentiment and conviction 
expressed by the Roman sage, inviting men to observe “ quam 
sit turpe diffluere luxuria, et delicate ac molliter vivere, quam- 
que honestum parce, continenter, severe, sobrie{,” open an 
avenue from domestic life to the Catholic Church, which alone 
has the secret of moderation and frugality, without the mixture 
of the churlish vices which would sometimes wear their mask. 
That household manners, in regard to the simplicity and mode- 
ration desired by the Catholic religion, must have a certain at- 
tractive force to act upon the human mind, seems to be a just 
conclusion from the testimony of the least corrupted in all ages 
of the world. When Horace wishes he had been born among 
the men who lived before his time, it is after remarking that 
they lived with great frugality § ; and his cordial aversion for the 
oriental luxury, as in the line, 


* Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ||,” 


is after all but the expression of the Roman taste in general. 
“‘ Exspecta hospitem,” says Cicero, writing to Papirius Petus, 
“cum minimé edacem, tum inimicum ceenis sumptuosis J.” The 
poet for this reason hates even a previous invitation. 


“ Me meus ad subitas invitet amicus ofellas ; 
Heee mihi, quam possum reddere, coena placet.” 


Making whatever allowance we choose for the idealism of 
poets, the rapture with which they extol the simplicity of the 
ancient banquet, even when the guests were gods, may be ad- 
duced as proof that the common feelings and conscience, as it 
were, of men correspond with the religious discipline in this 


* Moreau, Considerations sur la vraie Doctrine. 
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respect. Observe the gods seated in the house of Philemon 
and Baucis :— 


** Inde foco tepidum cinerem dimovit, et ignes 
Suscitat hesternos, foliisque et cortice sicco 
Nutrit, et ad flammas anima perducit anili: 
Multifidasque faces, ramaliaque arida tecto 
Detulit, et minuit, parvoque admovit aheno. 
Quodque suus conjux riguo collegerat horto, 
Truncat olus foliis. Furea levat ille bicorni 
Sordida terga suis, nigro pendentia tigno ; 
Servatoque diu resecat de tergore partem 
Exiguam, sectamque domat ferventibus undis.” 


Observe the furniture: they sit down at table— 


* mensee sed erat pes tertius impar : 
Testa parem fecit 
Omnia fictilibus”— 


in cups of beech-wood are served nuts, grapes, figs, and honey : 


—— “super omnia vultus 
Accessere boni, nec iners pauperque voluntas.” 


The hospitable pair had one goose, which they prepared to kill ; 
but it fled from them, and seeming to seek refuge with the gods, 


—— “ Superi vetuere necari*.” 


But let us hear the gravest Roman authors speak, that we may 
understand how the Catholic principles would have delighted 
them in writing de paupertate laudata, de animi moderatione, 
de patientia: “ Curius,” says Valerius, “ was a model of Roman 
frugality, when found by the Samnite ambassadors seated at the 
fire on a rustic bench, and supping from a wooden dish. In like 
manner Fabricius Luscinus evinced his conviction that what ren- 
dered a man rich was, non multa possidere, sed modica desiderare. 
His house therefore was empty of treasures, but full of glory. 
Another example was Sextus lius Catus, who preferred his 
own earthenware vessels to all the rich and exquisitely-carved 
plate that the /Xtolians offered him: “ But slaves now,” he adds, 
“would disdain the things that a consul then did not blush to 
use. If any illustrious man now were to use goat skins for bed- 
ding, and to govern Spain, having only three servants, and to be 
content with the same food and drink that sailors use, should we 
not esteem him admirable? In the houses of the princes of 
their age, Fabricius and Aimilius Papus, I admit there was 
plate ; for each had a dish for the gods and a salt-cellar ; but 
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Fabricius’s dish had to be supported by a horn foot ; and Papus, 
who had only inherited them, did not think it lawful to part 
with them, qui cum hereditatis nomine ea accepisset, religionis 
causa abalienanda non putavit. In our times a man would 
regard himself as but narrowly lodged whose house did not stand 
upon more space than the farms of Cincinnatus occupied. How 
rich the Aélian family! Sixteen of them at atime inhabited one 
small house on the spot where now stands the Marian monu- 
ment. That family had not a particle of plate. The minds of 
men and women then flourished; and all things were estimated 
in consideration of their moral worth. This gained empire ; this 
caused alliances ; this in the forum, in the courts, and within the 
private walls of citizens, was all powerful. When Cn. Scipio 
could not give a dower to his daughter, the senate allowed her 
a certain moderate sum, in quo non solum humanitas patrum 
conscriptorum sed etiam habitus veterum patrimoniorum cognosci 
potest. Such are the examples we should regard. We find no 
plate, or but very little, few servants, seven acres of arid land, 
indigence at home, inability to give a dower; but glorious con- 
sulships, admirable dictatorships, innumerable triumphs. Let 
us then remember the Publicolas, AZmilians, Fabricians, Curii, 
Scipios, Scauri, and others. For by the house of Romulus, and 
by the humble roof of the ancient Capitol, and the eternal 
hearths of Vesta, and those content with earthen vessels, [ swear 
that no riches should be preferred to the poverty of such men*. 
These were not merely the theories of a philosopher ; for we 
read that Cornelius Rufinus was actually expelled from the 
senatorial order by the censor Fabricius Luscinus on account 
of his possessing ten pounds of silver plate+. Such were the 
convictions too of the illustrious Greeks. Epictetus had such 
an aversion for pomp and vanity that he removed from Rome 
to Hieropolis in order not to behold the luxury of the Romans. 
But, not to remain longer with the Gentiles, we may remark, 
that as congeniality of views in this respect might have con- 
ducted them to the Church, the opposition between her prin- 
ciples and those of the modern world, and the very triumph of 
the latter in establishing the reign of a luxury which recalls the 
Alexandrian feast and the prodigality of Antony and Lucullus, 
may furnish a path of all-powerful attraction to win to her em- 
brace those who are capable of appreciating beauty in the 
domestic and social life of men. Let us follow this path a mo- 
ment ; and lo! what a divine scene presents itself at the outset, 
as if to convince all who admire the genius of antiquity that 
their poets’ noblest conceptions fall far short of the Christian 
realities; for how pale grows all their type of the beauty of 
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temperance when contemplation places us in the presence of 
the holy family from which the Catholic Church draws all her 
rules of life and manners! 


“ Non hic famuli, nec inutile pondus 
Argenti, et vane lites cui debita primum, 

Ante dapes, manibus lympha, et subsellia circum 
Bellum importunum qui prima in sede locandus, 
Quive locus princeps ; nec dignior expectandus, 
Qui bibat ante alios, totque inter fercula tricze, 
Juscula, pulticulee, postilli, et glutina rerum ; 
Sed quales natura dapes creat, atque labore 
Empta fames, vultus boni, et super omnia curis 
Libera mens, qua pauperiem clementia Divum 
Temperat, humanis ex zequo provida rebus*.” 


Such is the table that the Church would recommend, setting 
ever before us that parable of Dives, which, in every form of art, 
under her influence, presented itself to the sight of men. 
“ That man triply sinned by gluttony,” said her divinely inspired 
guides, “first, by eating and drinking to excess; secondly, by 
the ostentation of many dishes; thirdly, by sitting too long at 
table. Therefore for such threefold gluttony let whoever is 
guilty of it minister for a whole year to three poor men dishes 
equally good as those he used to have served for himself. Let 
him not eat till he has seen them dine, by this delay compen- 
sating for the time he lost at table ; and for the ostentation let 
him collect seven poor men once a week for a whole year and 
wash their feet, crying out seven times, ‘ Domine Jesu Christe, 
miserere mihi,’ adding each time a circumstance of the passion ; 
and then let him give them food and beg of them to pray for his 
soult+.” The school, by the mouth of its angelic doctor, stig- 
matizes gluttony as fivefold, thus:—‘“ Preepropere, laute, nimis, 
ardenter, studiose.” 


“ Gula peccat, gula necat 
Species quinaria ft.” 


That, under the influence of the Catholic religion, manners and 
all rules of manners correspond with these austere sentences the 
most familiar instances can show. Witness the old household 
lines : 


“ Garde toy bien, en toutes guises 
Viandes au mengier ne desprises §.” 


* Thomas Ceva, Jesus Puer, lib. i. 
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Hear how a truly Catholic prince speaks. ‘“ Temperance,” 
says the Prince de Conty, “is peculiarly the virtue of a rich and 
powerful man ; for the pleasures in the moderate use of which 
it consists being generally out of the reach of the poor, they 
have no opportunity to practise it; for the ordinary conditions 
of life are of themselves conditions of temperance, since they im- 
pose the necessity of its exercise. Therefore the rich, who can 
command all things, are obliged by the virtue of temperance to 
abstain, and practise frugality*.” By the edict of Florence, in 
the fourteenth century, no one could have more than three 
dishes at his table on ordinary days+.” The daily expense of 
the table of St. Pius V., whose image we see revived by the 
present sovereign pontiff of that name, the ninth, hardly came 
to a testone, or seventeen French soust{. The papal indeed, 
like the Roman table generally, almost always presented a 
model ; so that the half-barbarous Mathieu Paris, who so hated 
the Holy See, complains bitterly of the frugal table of King 
Henry III., which Dante praises, and says, that the parsimony 
generally used at the Roman table had succeeded to the old 
English fare, to the injury of the honour of the royal serenity 9. 
“ Be curious to live with moderation and frugality,” says Lo- 
renzo de Medicis to his son John||. “ You can go to no 
expence so magnificent,” says Angelo Pandolfini, combating 
luxurious habits, “but you will have persons to criticise and 
condemn it as deficient. Always there will be either too much 
or too little. Take, for example, a dinner; though a civil 
matter, and almost a tax, to preserve the sweet familiarity of 
friends, yet to how many solicitudes, and vexations, and fatigues 
will its preparation expose you! I omit the loss, the confusion 
of the whole house. Add the annoyances to be endured during 
and after the dinner for what is wanting or redundant,—fatigues 
incredible, which hardly entitle you to be regarded as soon as 
the smoke of the kitchen is out{.” What would the wise 
Italian have thought of houses, permanently closed against tem- 
perance and sanctity, open to cupidity and pleasures, in which 
there is a daily feast as if during a perpetual carnival, to verify 
the old idyl, dépyoue aity éopra, that to the idle every day is a 
feast ; and what a feast is now required! 


“ Alas! how simple to these cates compared 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve!” 


* Le Prince de Conty, Devoirs des Grands, xx. 
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Philotas of Amphissa, when a boy, was led one day at Alex- 
andria into Antony’s kitchen to see the preparation for supper, 
and observing eight wild boars on the spit intended for only 
twelve persons, and expressing surprise, he heard that it was 
necessary to prepare many suppers daily for Antony, as no 
one could tell the precise hour when he might choose to sup ; 
and in order that each dish might be perfectly cooked at the 
moment when it was required, it was necessary to have a succes- 
sion of suppers in different stages of preparation, that one might 
be always ready when it should please him to order it. We 
cannot improve upon the pagans in regard to luxury. When 
Cicero supped with Lucullus in the Apollo room, the entertain- 
ment cost 50,000 drachms, or 45,000 francs. Plutarch says, 
“ The daily expense of his table was that of a man newly 
enriched.” Luxurious tables in the Catholic society were 
thought to indicate vulgarity and men of low estate, who knew 
to wield alone, as the old maxim ran, “the arms of Samson.” 
Dinér d’avocat, in French proverbial speech, signified a rich 
feast*; and modern experience, in the absence of Catholic 
principles, verifies the remark of Plutarch, that ‘as commerce 
exposes men to risks, it invites them to compensation by pleasure 
and good cheer.” The noble rule for tables was Cicero’s: “ Non 
vulgariter nec ambitiose.” The Catholic table varied with the 
seasons, instead of raising itself in defiance of them, like those 
presenting fruits purchased at a great price out of their season, 
of which Socrates said, that such hosts were men who feared to 
die before they should be in season, as Diogenes Laertius 
relates. The French say, “Entre Paques et Pentecote le 
desert n’est rien q’un croiite.” And we have these correspond- 
ing lines : 


* At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows ; 
But like each thing that in season grows.” 


Dante hears “ Bolsena’s eels and cups of muscadel” lamented 
amidst purgatorial flames+; and he lived in an age when 
princes and great nobles loved, like Cato, to drink the same 
wine as their servants and labourers. The habits of great 
dinners, a part of the revival of paganism, are still unknown in 
countries purely Catholic ; and Baptist, the Mantuan, explains 
the cause : 

—— “ Genio licet indulgere, propinquis 

Mittite dona ; inopes ut eant communia totum 

Gaudia per vulgus, mensis pascantur opimis : 
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Vos locuplex aperite penu, quibus horrea plena, 
Gre graves loculi 
Hue conferte dapes: quicquid dederitis egeno, 
Feenore centuplici reddet Deus*.” 


St. Pius V. at his coronation, instead of giving the thousand 
Roman ¢rowns to entertain the ambassadors, according to cus- 
tom, distributed them among the poorest monasteries ; and when 
blamed for this, he replied, “ God will not punish me for having 
neglected to give a feast to the envoys of princes; but he will 
require an account from me of the poor who are his members.” 
And his historian adds, that “ during his government all magni- 
ficence gave place to the splendours of charity t.”. Temperance, 
closely allied with all holy feelings, implied the observance of 
those pious and venerable usages relative to meals which in their 
spirit at least has been transmitted to us from the beginning of 
the world. Hear the old Catholic rules on this head :— 


* A viande nulz main ne mette 
Jusques la beneisson soit faitte. 
Enfant, dy Benedicite, 

Et fair le signe de la croix. 

Enfant, quant tu seras aux places 
Ou aucun prélat d’église est, 
Laisse luy dire, s’il luy plaist, 

Tant bénédicité que graces. 
Enfant, se prélat ou seigneur 

Te dit de son auctorité 

Que dies bénédicité 

Fais le hardiement, c’est honneur.” 


On rising then from table, say, 


“ A Dieu soit gloire, 4 Dieu soit grace, 
Qui de noz cuers péchiez defface, 
Et animee fidelium 
Requiescant in gaudium. 
Souviengne toi de dire graces, 
Tu es obleigé de ce faire 
Et remercie Dieu le pére, 

Qui des biens t’a donné assez, 
Et pour toutes ceuvres parfaire ; 
Prie Dieu pour les trespassez, 
Et te souviengne en pitié 

Que de ce monde sont passez, 
Ainsi que tu es obleigez 

Prier Dieu pour les trespassez. 
Qui bien ces reigles gardera ; 


. * Bapt. Mant. De Sacris Diebus Jan. 
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Honneur aura, mais qu’il n’oublie 
Prier Dieu pour les trespassez *.” 


“ King Ferdinand,” says the Spanish historian, “ never sat down 
to table until some bishop or priest had invoked a blessing from 
Godt.” In palaces and cottages the same holy words sanctified 
the daily food. Now let us ask, was there not a charm in these 
usages, which directly pointed to Catholicism, as in the formulas 
taken from the office of the Church, which varied with them 
according to the season, and ended with “ad ccenam vite per- 
petuze perducat nos Rex eterne glorie ;” and must we not wish 
to remount to the source from which they flow, seeing that now, 
as in the worst days of paganism, “ feasts are too proud to give 
thanks to the gods?” Feasts, indeed, with some are not in- 
tended to supply the daily bread for which gratitude is due; 
for it is now as once at Sparta—we anticipate them by secret 
meals; but there he who did not eat when seated at the com- 
mon table used to be reproved for what he now escapes the 
blame of, namely, gluttony and intemperance, as having eaten 
before in private. Feasts now follow men when they hunt to 
the woods, and, if we can credit travellers’ reports, when they 
would see mysteries, to the very churches, unlike the multitude 
that followed across the sea of Galilee to the mountain with no 
more provision than what was by chance in the little basket of 
a rustic lad. That the modern habits of constant repletion 
would have been deemed inconsistent with holy practices, seems 
but a just inference even from those ancient rules which, though 
essentially monastic, expressed also the spirit which was deemed. 
binding more or less upon all men. “At our collations,” says 
le Pére Thomassin, “on days of fast we do not repeat the 
psalms; and both benediction and grace are said in silence, to 
testify that these refections are not canonical, but only things 
tolerated as an indulgencef{.” The rule of the master ordains, 
that if any monks should desire to break the fast of Good Fri- 
day in the evening, they should eat without blessing the table, 
in order to bear the confusion which they deserve at not being 
able to fast the whole day}. The late banquet, moreover, was 
at variance with the spirit of the Catholic manners; so that in 
secular as well as in religious houses the regulation often was, 
ut post completorium nemo coquatur||. But now observe a 
fresh beauty in household rules springing from the Catholic 
religion. Remarkable was the scrupulous care of the first Chris- 
tians that the remnants of their repast which had received the 
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benediction of the table should not be wasted, or given to per- 
sons excommunicated, which custom still remains in monas- 
teries*, But the care with which the Benedictine monks were 
to gather up the crumbs left after their repast was proposed as 
an example to all; for, as we shall hereafter observe, the love of 
the poor was conspicuous at every table, for which one essential 
rule was thus expressed : 


* Chacun doit estre coutumiers 
De penser des povres premiers*.” 


Hence also we read in certain French ordinances that “all meats 
and soups re-heated twice, and all fresh meat kept from Thurs- 
day to Sunday, shall be burnt.” 

"Ev 6dBiw bdBia mavra§. With the rich all things are rich. 
They desire that men should gaze with wonder at the gold and 
silver and ivory and brass of their palaces, like Telemachus on 
visiting the house of Menelaus, when he compared it with the 
celestial halls ||. And yet there is a silent monitor amidst this 
pomp that points to the wisdom of the Catholic Church, which 
“in luxury does not behold what the sophist and the advocate 
of commercial nobility under the influence of modern ideas sees, 
—the impulse of social activity, and an industry that profits all; 
but an inordinate attachment to the frivolities of earth, a crop 
of parasite plants which exhaust the sap of the tree; an increase 
of wants which tends ultimately to the misery of all classes; an 
action which concentrates all desires in those channels that lead 
sooner or later inevitably to moral and social calamities{.” The 
ministers of luxury are no longer confined to one street, as when 
it was said, 


“ac Tusci turba impia vici **.”’ 


But before the rise of the new philosophy in Christian countries, 
it was not so. A recent commentator on the Livre des Métiers 
of Stephen Boileau says accordingly, “ After inspecting this list 
of trades, one is astonished at the frugality of the Parisians in 
the thirteenth century. How limited were their wants and 
tastes! How many objects of luxury and sensuality now con- 
sidered necessary were then unknown! What simplicity and 
what sobriety in comparison with what custom now requires !” 
The Catholic moderation presents a path, however, without 
any obstacles from an exaggeration of austerity. ‘Temperance 
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even contributed to the permanence of a certain splendour in 
great houses. In some Spanish families twelve hundred dozens 
of massive silver plates, and twelve hundred dishes, might be 
found; but still the old banner is unfurled, and it can attract 
many. ‘The pocula trita patrum labris belongs to the dignity of 
that ancient table which the Church preserves; and she ever 
says, after desiring it, with the poet, 


* Antiquus mensis restituatur honor.” 


She, like the ninth Pius now seated in her highest chair, prefers 
the earthen to the silver dish : 


“ adstat echinus 
Vilis cum patera guttus, Campana supellex *.” 


And how inviting is the path which leads to conformity with 
the class of men described by her Sidonius: “ Sicut nihil illustre 
jactantes, ita nihil servile metuentes, contenti censu modico + !” 
If the voice of confessionals could always prevail, the time 
described by Dante would never come, when at his daughter’s 
birth the sire grows pale for fear the age and dowry should 
exceed on each side just proportion; but every where secure 
would be what he desires; there would be no house void of its 
family, nor would Sardanapalus ever come to exhibit feats of 
chamber prowesst. Truly delightful is the issue that delivers 
men from those insatiable cupidities, which, as Cicero says, 
“ overthrow not alone individuals, but whole families, and under- 
mine often the republic itself.” We find the champions of the 
old nobility before the French revolution insisting on the im- 
portance of maintaining simplicity in life as the best means of 
preserving their order. ‘‘Show yourself the enemy of luxury 
in nobles,” says the Marquis de Lassay, “ however it may be 
encouraged in other classes. For it is of little importance to 
the state,” he adds maliciously, “if an upstart should squander 
the riches left him by his father ; but it is of great consequence 
that the natural defenders of their country should be prevented 
from losing their ancestral possessions ||.” The issue which kind 
Providence, however, provides for all alike, is by the way which 
leads to the Catholic Church, in which men of ancient or of 
modern affluence are taught and enabled to observe carefully, 
as Hinemar of Rheims says, what they promised in baptism, 
namely, to renounce the pomp of the world, which is the pomp 
of the devil. ‘“ Pompa autem mundi,” adds that archbishop, 
“est omnis superfluitas vanis insidens mentibus usibusque, de 
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qua crescit elatio quam multotiens honestati vel compositioni 
solemus adscribere*.” Again, it is certain that for the attain- 
ment of true domestic enjoyment, habits of retreat, or at least 
the faculty of enduring the absence of external distractions, 
must be cultivated; and to these nothing is so favourable as 
Catholic principles, which enable men to live contented with 
what is furnished by one house and family, and to reap the feli- 
city of which the poet speaks, when saying, 


* Felix qui propriis zevum transegit in arvis, 
Ipsa domus puerum quem videt ipsa senem f.” 


Pierre Matthieu cites the old maxim, “ Chacun doit parler de 
ce que se fait a Pombre de son clocher,” in order to praise the 
life of home, now but little prized. It is easy to smile at aged 
Shallow, when he says, “ Nay, you shall see mine orchard, where 
in an arbour we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own grafting 
with a dish of caraways, and so forth.” Such men now pass for 
eccentric ; but seldom does the testimony of the natural sense 
and reason of man to the justice of Catholic principles, appear 
more striking than when we compare the maxims of ascetic wis- 
dom, in regard to retirement, with the aspirations of the Gentile 
poets, and the sentences of the ancient philosophy. 


“ Crede mihi, bene qui latuit, bene vixit }.” 


What monk says more? If the innocent charms of a private 
life are naturally dear to man, what should be more inviting than 
the path leading to the Catholic Church, which is stigmatized by 
the sophists precisely on account of its investing that form of 
life with a peculiar dignity ? How many with the poet wish 


“ Et veree pariter vacare vite ; 
Nec nos atria, nec domos potentum, 
Nec lites tetricas, forumque triste 
Nossemus, nec imagines superbas 5 
Sed gestatio, fabulee, libelli, 
Campus, porticus, umbra—therme.” 


The Church, indeed, knows that all this, without the daily re- 
sources of piety, is insufficient; and therefore she adds what is 
necessary for the full enjoyment of a retired life, requiring, as 
Cardinal Palzotus shows, provision for the maintenance of a life 
of faith, so that every capacious house in the country or the 
city, according to her prescription, should have an oratory 
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within it for the use of the family*; and, moreover, it is not in 
accordance with her spirit that this should be the most obscure 
and sordid chamber of the house. In the testament of Count 
St. Everard in the time of Louis-le-Debonnaire, we find mention 
of the rich furniture belonging to his domestic chapel, which his 
wife Gila was to maintain, consisting of gospels and missals bound 
in gold, thuribles, and precious vestments ; and to each of his sons 
he leaves other missals and psalters, with precious holy objects 
in ivory and gold and silver and crystal and jewelry. So that 
even the pleasure arising from having a beautiful spot conse- 
crated to religion even in our dwellings, is sanctioned and often 
imparted by Catholicity; while Protestantism would reserve 
whatever is beautiful for a conservatory or a side-board. 

“Who is happy? No one whom you esteem so,” replied 
Anaxagoras, “but one of those whom you esteem wretched ; 
one not abounding in riches and honours, but having a little 
farm, living in retirement without ambition.” What a multitude 
of such men in Christian ages, who all wave us to the Catholic 
Church as to the true source of their preference, saying with 
Iden as he walked his garden, 


* Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 
This small inheritance my father left me 
Contenteth me, and is worth a monarchy. 
I seek not to wax great by others’ waning, 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ; 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state, 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate t!” 


“La vie champestre,” says Pierre Matthieu, “est la vraye vie 
dun gentilhomme.” How little, too, was thought sufficiency 
where the religious principle was found! The mountain goat, 
when brought from its native rocks, contents itself with standing 
on the first stone it finds, which serves it for a precipice ; and 
so do men of this disposition find caves and solitudes in a quarry, 
and pleasure-grounds in the smallest plot of soil. Witness Lopez 
de Vega dividing his time between the education of his children, 
and the cultivation of poetry, and practices of devotion, having 
for sole amusement his little garden of some few square feet 
in dimensions, containing a dozen flowers, two trees, a vine, an 
orange-tree, and a fountain rustically formed ‘of tiles, which his 
fruitful imagination converted into a beautiful and extensive 
Paradise. Though he often composed till late in the night, he 
used always to rise early. After saying mass, he watered his 
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garden. “See these cascades,” he writes to Francisco de Rioja, 
describing his ideal Paradise, “these obelisks, this lake abound- 
ing in swans, these avenues of Platanus as far as the eye can 
reach, with statues of the great men of all countries and ages on 
each side.” ‘Thus easily was he satisfied. How many, too, in 
the decline of years, remained at home avowedly on religious 
ground! imitating in their choice St. Bernard, who, writing to 
Peter the Venerable said, “I have resolved to leave Clairvaux 
no more. It is good to wait for the Lord in silence. You will 
find your strength in silence and in hope.” “I have built,” says 
Petrarch, “among the Euganean hills a small house, decent 
and commodious, in which I hope to pass the rest of my days, 
thinking always of my dead or absent friends.” The Church 
will tell you that “those are the chosen from the chosen ones, 
who draw aside their little bark to lurk in some secluded shore, 
far from the storm of this world’s wrath and movements.” The 
Church invites you to such a port by desiring you to contrast 
its peace, its intellectual and moral and even social advantages, 
with that house in which publicity is like a God adored; to 
view it contrasted with that House of Fame of which the poet 
says, ; 
“Tota fremit, vocesque refert, iteratque quod audit. 

Nulla quies intus, nullaque silentia parte. 

Atria turba tenet ; veniunt leve vulgus, euntque, 

Mistaque cum veris passim commenta vagantur 

Millia rumorum, confusaque verba volutant. 

E quibus hi vacuas implent sermonibus auras 5 

Hi narrata ferunt alid, mensuraque ficti 

Crescit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. 

Tllic Credulitas, illic temerarius Error, 

Vanaque Leetitia est, consternatique Timores, 

Seditioque recens, dubioque auctore Susurri *.” 


The Church observes that such retreats are, after all, more 
known to best observers than the proudest cities of the widest 
fame. “ Angels,” says Antonio de Escobar and Mendoza, “ came 
to Abraham’s house in the valley of Mamre without any one 
showing them the way; but when they went against Sodom, 
they had Abraham to guide them to it. How was it that they 
who could by themselves find the little tabernacle of Abraham, 
required a guide to indicate the way to an immense city, whose 
lofty towers announced it from afar? It is that the angels know 
the just in their secret retirement, but are ignorant of the pro- 
fligate, however public in their life and haunts}.” The moderns 
themselves, when they love retirement, are often drawn to avow 
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their similitude with Catholics in days of yore, as when Frances, 
the widow of Algernon, seventh duke of Somerset, describing 
her domestic rules, observes, “ This to the fine would sound a 
monastic life;” adding, however, that it rendered her more 
happy than she had ever been in the bloom and pomp of her 
youth, amid the splendour and gaiety of a court. 

But let us proceed to observe how the very house itself can 
sometimes direct the ignorant, and suggest thoughts which tend 
to inspire a love and reverence for the Catholic religion. In the 
first place, the natural affection which binds men to their father’s 
house is a sentiment that may be productive of this result; for 
what can be so congenial to it as the faith which renders super- 
naturally dear and venerable fathers themselves, and conse- 
quently more dear whatever is associated with their memory ? 
‘hat a house can be loved on account of its having been a 
father’s house, may seem now to many a fanciful assertion; but 
however they may be disposed to make light of it, the fact is no 
less certain that nature wills it so; and we can call to witness 
the old tragedies, as where Chrysothemis, in the Electra, swears 
by the zarpwav ioriay; and where Aischylus speaks of Mega- 
reus intending to adorn with trophies his father’s house : 


Aagvpotc Odpwa Koopyses Tarpdc*. 


In the Catholic poets there are repeated instances expressive 
of this feeling. Inthe Breton chant entitled the “ Crusader’s 
Spouse,” it restrains from crime—“ If it were not in the house 
of my father and my mother, I would redden my sword in thy 
blood ¢.” And it is noticed by historians. Groeneveld on his 
way to execution, when passing by his father’s house bent his 
knees looking towards it, and then courageously met his 
death f. 

In the Weaver of Segovia, by Alarion, when the soldiers of 
the king, headed by the Count Julien, enter the palace of Don 
Bertrand Ramirez de Vergas, the alcade of Madrid, the heroic 
daughter of that house, Anna Ramirez, stops them at the thres- 
hold of her father’s cabinet, and defies them with these burning 
words — “ Hence, depart, or I will teach you to know the 
respect due to this house. You here! in arms! you, with sol- 
diers! Place sentinels in my court! Burst open my gates! 
Do you know where you are? Do you know that this is the 
house of a man rich in virtue? The alcade of Madrid? Do 
you know that his name is adored? Do you know that these 
marbles, these stones, these paternal ceilings, represent the 
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ancient honour and the venerated virtue of the family? The 
house of my father is the centre of loyalty, and the sanctuary of 
honour. We are Vergas!” 

Catholicity moreover, on other grounds, attaches ‘men to 
their house, and enables them to remain at home, like the hos- 
pitable pair, Philemon and Baucis, of whom the poet says— 


“7114 sunt annis juncti juvenilibus, illa 
Consenuere casa ————— *,” 


Now, whatever nourishes this sentiment will be naturally 
attractive to the human heart, of which the cry seems to 
resemble that of the Aineid— 


“Da propriam—domum ; da meenia fessis, 
Et genus, et mansuram urbem a a 


With what love does Hercules salute his house— 


@ yaipe, pétaPooy modmvdca @ éoriac tute, 

wo dopevdg o éceidoy ——~— f ! 
And how well is that power of association possessed by the house 
itself expressed by Menelaus, crying— 


® dGpa, TH pév o ndéwco TooodépKopat 
Tootabey th@wv, ry 0 wy karacréivy § ! 


The loss of home to the ancients seemed to indicate that the 
will of Heaven commanded the victim to depart from life— 


“ Me, si ccelicolze voluissent ducere vitam, 
Has mihi servdssent sedes | ks 


The matrons flying, about to leave for ever the vast halls— 
“* Amplexeeque tenent postes, atque oscula figunt 9.” 


Now, wherever Catholicity takes root, all this old humanity is 
found to revive and flourish, with the interpretations and restric- 
tions, however, which a sense of higher things imposes ; as when 
we read inthe Vision of Albericus, “ A man who is on a journey 
hastens with every effort and desire to return to his home, and 
looks not back, but fixes all his thoughts on returning to the 
house which he had left.” And we find too, that even where 
circumstances are least favourable, the same passion can predo- 
minate as with the indigent or with kings, of which an instance, 
regarding the latter, can be witnessed in the immense fondness 
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which Charles V. expressed for the hostel of St. Paul, which he 
had built in Paris,—that hostel ‘solemnel des grands ébate- 
mens*,” But let the Catholic religion be removed, with all its 
resources, and there wiil be no security, farther than from a 
certain natural innocence, for the permanence or diffusion of 
such sentiments. The world will then seem to become for the 
first time habitable, when men have lost all desire of a fixed 
habitation, through the love of traversing it with the velocity 
that modern inventions yield. Asif plague-stricken, an immense 
weariness seizes upon all when they are at rest— 


“ sua cuique domus funesta videtur : 
Et quia causa latet, locus est in crimine notus +.” 


Do you ask— 
* Quis prohibet muros jacere, et dare civibus domum f ?” 


The thirst for novelty, the aversion for stability. It must be, 
therefore, a temporary house— 


** Idem omnes simul ardor agit nova queerere tecta. 
Deseruére domos : ————— §” 


It is curious to compare modern manners, in this respect, with 
what the Catholic Angelo Pandolfini lays down: “ By hiring,” 
he says, “one ends in purchasing a house without possess- 
ing it. I would resolve, therefore, on purchasing a house, 
airy and spacious, which can hold all my family, and more; and 
in which I can easily receive the intimate friend who may come 
to me. I should wish it to be in a known street, with a good 
neighbourhood of honest citizens, whom I could make my 
friends, and whose wives would be proper company for my wife. 
I would inquire respecting its former inhabitants, and whether 
they were healthy and happy. There are some houses in which 
it would seem that no one could be joyous. There is nothing 
more expensive and injurious than changing one’s residence. 
Things are lost and broken. It has an influence even on the 
mind : ideas are discomposed and troubled, and some time must 
elapse before they can resume their former order. I wish that 
all who are mine should lodge under the same roof, warm them- 
selves at the same hearth, and sit at the same table. The whole 
family obtains more consideration than if it was dispersed. If 
divided and less numerous, it will never arrive at the same 
esteem, authority, and importance ||.”. We have already seen 
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how the Catholic religion realizes these views, in the social 
union of all members of the family ; and observations that seem 
at variance with their significative character, can only be drawn 
from times when the religious influence was on the decline. Till 
the times of Charles VI., the houses of Paris, though smaller, 
were more numerous, says an historian, for until then each 
family had its own house*. Without delaying further here, we 
may certainly conclude reasonably that the love of a paternal 
and fixed house, which is so conformable to nature, may contribute 
to indicate the way to truth, since nothing can be so favourable 
to that sentiment as the Catholic religion. But, moreover, the 
style of construction, the adornment, and the whole character of 
the house may conduce to the same end. Pandolfini, in the 
above passage, does but express a choice arising out of that 
religion, in desiring space, for the exercise of charity and privacy, 
neighbourhood for the resources of piety and hospitality, and 
happy associations to render the very walls themselves instruc- 
tive. That neighbourhood, including site, was determined by 
wants and duties arising out of the Catholic religion, is a most 
certain fact. The worm-eaten hold of ragged stone, perched 
upon the crags ; the Ferté of the French, Firmitas Milonis— 
la Ferté Millon, la Ferté Fresnel, may point alone at times of 
violence and war. ‘The announcement “to-morrow before 
dawn, Cenci will take us to that lonely rock Petrella, in the 
Apulian Appenines,” augurs lawless habits ; ‘“ mala domus malos 
habet habitatores,” says St. Bruno ft: but the mansion fronting 
the old cloister as in Spain, where the chief houses were always 
built having their fronts facing the nearest church; and all those 
old representations of the interior life, exhibiting scenes that recall 
Daniel in his house, with the windows of his room open, looking 
towards Jerusalem, bending his knees thrice each day, and 
adoring God,—in the evening, morning, and noon relating and 
announcing the Divine praises; above all, “the chapel tower, 
lifting softly up its own sweet majesty among the other roofs 
that daily yielded responses to its bell,” as one lately says, on 
whom the eloquence of walls seems not to have been lost,—these 
point at the Catholic religion in no obscure characters. Neigh- 
bourhood,. too, was a Catholic want. Therefore, while, in 
ignorance of that want, and the duties from which it flows, men 
are content with prospects over field and woodland from their 
house, seeking amidst heath and mountain solitude no other 
neighbours but winged and antlered tenants, religious Catho- 
lics will deem most eligible a situation like that of the house of a 
senator in the fifth century, as described by the historian of St. 
Germain —“a house within the town or near it, but isolated, 
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vast, and irregular,” nor will they like it less if the town itself 
should still be surrounded with immense primeval forests, as in 
his days, indicating a suppression or moderation of commercial 
activity ; for it is the house proclaiming avarice and delusions 
manifold, and the absence of all sympathy with the divine in 
nature, that stands 


* Upon that road where flowers never grew, 
Where weary with vain toil and faint for thirst, 
None heard the fountains whose melodious dew, 
Out of their mossy cells for ever burst ; 

Nor felt the breeze which from the forest told 
Of grassy paths, and wood-lawn interspersed 
With over-arching elms, and caverns cold, 
And violet banks —-———..” 


Observe how a modern traveller, describing a villa which he 
had at Genoa, makes unconsciously its site to be significative. 
“ Here,” saith he, “you may wander on from room to room and 
never tire of the wild fancies on the walls and ceilings; here 
are corridors and chambers which are never used or rarely 
visited, to which one scarcely knows the way; and a great hall 
fifty feet in height, with three large windows at the end over- 
looking the whole town of Genoa, with its churches and monas- 
teries pointing up into the sunny sky.” ‘This description pre- 
sents a great contrast to the aspect of a modern house, built and 
furnished under the influence of the new ideas. “ This narrow, 
mean, egotistical, and sensual comfort,” says a modern author, 
“this systematic search for selfish pleasure, that nothing may be 
wanting, not to our position but to our effeminacy, this whole 
theory is a desolating system diametrically opposed to the spirit 
of the Gospel. Hence that absence of magnificence and dura- 
bility in our constructions : all must be little and commodious, to 
last as long as ourselves, and no longer; so that this new 
Epicurean system, diffused far and wide, which has procured for 
all classes nothing but the irritation of a thousand wants, which 
cannot be satisfied *,” is proclaimed by the very aspect of the 
dwelling in which it is received. 

No traveller requires to be told that space is characteristic of 
all habitations in Catholic countries, and of the ancient edifices 
where faith once flourished. No where in Italy, or Spain, or 
France, or the South of Germany, do you find the idea sug- 
gested by houses that the inhabitants intended to live crowded 
or pressed together into little cages, like the tents of Tartars, or 
the Indian wigwams, or the Scythian hovels, of which Ovid so 
complained, saying, “ Non domus apta satist.” A want of com- 
fort, as the moderns say, there may be; the old French proverb, 
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says, “ Le Vent n’entre jamais dans la maison d’un avocat ;” to 
signify that noblemen, like the poor, disregard it: but of space 
none are deprived. ‘The very poorest have room to enjoy pri- 
vacy, and to breathe and move freely in their dwellings. “* The 
interior of the Spanish houses,” says a recent traveller, “is vast 
and commodious. At Paris a whole house would be built in the 
space occupied by the staircase in Spain. You traverse long 
suites of rooms before arriving at the part really inhabited. 
Some dark smoked pictures without frames, representing the 
decollation or torture of some martyr, are hanging on the walls. 
The houses have the air of a convent *.” So that, according to 
this writer, the thoughts pass easily to the most distinctive 
features of Catholicity, from merely observing the walls, while 
we wander card péyapa oxevra. ‘This fact, indeed, will partly 
explain why the moderns do not feel at ease within these old 
Catholic houses ; and that they are disquieted while in them can 
be learned from their own confessions : as where another traveller 
describing what he styles the ghostly goblin inn at Radicofani, 
which was once a hunting-seat belonging to the dukes of Tus- 
cany, says, “It is full of such rambling corridors and gaunt 
rooms, that all the murdering and phantom tales that ever were 
written, might have originated in that one house. There are 
some horrible old palazzi in Genoa, not unlike it outside, but 
there is a windy, creaking, wormy, rustling, door-opening, foot- 
on-staircase-falling character about this inn, such as I never saw 
any where else.” Another writer of this class extends the 
remark to the aspect of whole towns in Spain, saying, “ Those 
in the inland provinces have a convent-like, dead, old-fashioned 
look about them which petrifies—nay, even an artist when he 
has finished his sketches, is ready to commit suicide from sheer 
bore.” The feeling is so strong, that in their own countries 
where they do not pull down the Catholic dwellings, they for- 
sake them, saying generally with the poet, it is indeed a house 
ancestral— 


“ sed quas nec noctua vellet 
Esse suas: adeo nigra, vetusque casa est :” 


It fills them with melancholy ; for the walls that proclaim the truth 
of the old religion, proclaim also the mutability of earth, and the 
brief space that is allotted to our mortality. If dungeon towers 
and castles and superb mansions knew how to speak, says Don 
Antonio de Guevara, they would complain like old men; for 
houses grow old and lose their friends, and all memory of them 
perishes. Take example, even from buildings of our own time. 
We shall find that no man can build a house so strong or so 
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beautiful, but that if he lives any little while he will find it lose 
lustre ; and many that see the foundation laid, afterwards live 
to see it uninhabited and forgotten. In every case it will give 
signs of speedy decay: the cement will yield, or the walls lean, 
or the wood will sink, or the joints open, or the water will pene- 
trate, or the damp will extend, or the window-cases rot, or the 
doors split; and the brightly polished halls, and the white 
galleries, and the painted ceilings, will contract a thousand 
stains from the page’s torch, or the smoke of the chimney, or 
the toil of insects; and so the whole house will admonish man 
not to trust in the beauty of the flesh, when that which is of 
wood and stone so quickly passes away *. But all this is pain- 
fully disagreeable to those who take refuge in the modern 
sphere of ideas. Finding in the paternal house what the 
Duchess of Gloucester said that good old York would see at 
Plashy— 


“ empty lodgings and unfurnish’d walls, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones,” 


no wonder if, when visiting the antique place through which 
there is no sound but the echoes of the wind running sadly, 
they should feel startled at times by seeing it point, as it does 
in so forcible a manner, at the grave considerations which are 
inseparably interwoven with the old religion. Nonne ipsam 
domum metuet, cries Cicero, ne quam vocem ejiciatt? Truly, 
some occupants now do seem to fear a voice from walls them- 
selves that have known better days. Byron’s words often 
recur to them— 


“ Tn deserts, forests, or by the shore, there solitude 
We know has her realms, 
But in a mighty hall or gallery, 
A kind of death comes o’er us all alone, 
Seeing what’s meant for many with but one. 
I pass my evenings in long galleries solely, 
And that’s the reason I’m so melancholy.” 


The Romans lamented that Valerius Publicola had destroyed 
his vast house; and Plutarch says, that though it was for 
threatening their liberty, they felt the same regret as if a man 
had been put to death without reason. But the demolition of 
the ancestral dwellings, which reminded men of the real source 
of all true liberty, the Catholic Church, would not be lamented 
now. The vastness too of the ancient dwellings leads still to 
other considerations. Not alone for charity, but for privacy 
also, space being required, the secret recesses of these houses 


* L’Horloge des Princes, lib. i. + Pro Celio. 
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are no less significative of the thoughts which determined the 
character of their architecture. The ancients advised that 
there should be a secret place in the house of which the master 
alone ought to have the key, where he should keep books and 
papers, and seek his rest and meditate ; and though the need of 
this mysterious closet, arising from the retention of that ancient 
venom of the heart, to which Marcus Aurelius ascribed his 
resolution to persevere in refusing the permission to enter it, 
which his wife Faustina prayed for with such earnestness, had 
ceased to exist, we find that the secret study continued for 
other reasons to be a necessary part of the house, when it 
became Christian, forming, in reality, what the old comic poet 
ridiculed, saying 


WVuyev copdv rovr’ tori gpovrisrnovor *. 


“ Choose,” says St. Paulinus, “a fitting place in the house, 
remote from the noise of the family, in which, as in a port of 
safety, you may keep aloof from the tempest of cares, and com- 
pose yourself to tranquillity .” So, in the French royal ar- 
chives, there is mention, in the year 1406, of the chamber 
called le retrait de la reine. ‘“ Hear my project,” says Don 
Juan Roca, in Calderon’s play, entitled “The worst is not 
always certain :” “I have in my house a closet in which are only 
books and old papers, and where no domestic ever enters. 
There you can hide yourself.” As modern manners sometimes 
preserve traces of ancient reasons, only in an exaggerated form, 
we are told that in the castle of Glamis there is a secret chamber, 
the key of which is transmitted from father to son, and never 
known to more than the actual possessor{. Again, the secret 
windows of the ancient house similarly refer us to the love of 
retreat and of lying hidden, as well as of the wise government 
of a family, which the old ideas required. Charlemagne had 
thus constructed his palace at Aix la Chapelle, having secret 
windows through which he could observe what passed at the 
outside, without being seen himself, so that no one could enter 
or go out unobserved by his careful eye. In general, these 
closets, turrets, and provisions for a secret life, indicate their 
origin in that mind which, with higher thoughts than those of 
Homer, loved like Hector’s wife to be occupied puy@ dépuou 
inroio}. In the ancient habitations we find a similarity of 
wants leading every where to the sane monumental character. 
A Spanish king, in exile and captivity, like Charles V., in an 
old hostel in Bourges, with its court and turret and solemn gate- 
way, might discover something in it that, as far as walls can yield 


* Nubes, 94. + Div. Paulini Epist. ad Celantiam. 
t Beattie’s Castles and Abbeys of England. — § Il. xxii. 440. 
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delight, could make him feel at home. The house itself, by its 
architecture, speaks and proclaims itself related to old Catholi- 
cism. But Pandolphini requires also, as we have seen, happy 
associations, to know whether the former inhabitants were 
healthy and happy. Now where houses are older, as they may 
easily be, than the new religious opinions, what instruction, in 
this respect, may not be yielded by their walls! Why, in 
England, there are some still surmounted by the cross, that 
Catholic hands first fixed there, covered with Catholic inscrip- 
tions, and bearing Catholic names, as if providentially pre- 
served, to stand expressly for the purpose of pointing the way 
back for generations gone astray ; while others of recent date 
proclaim, as an admirable architect of our times shows, by their 
very style and character of construction, the predominance of 
those moral evils, of which intense weariness may impel men to 
fly for refuge to the Church, which affords the only means of 
escaping from their influence. 

But let us take an example. At a distance of three leagues 
from Anneci stands the castle of Sales, composed of three main 
buildings flanked by six high towers and three turrets. It dates 
from time immemorial. Would you ask concerning its former 
inhabitants? In the year 1000 it belonged to Gerard Seigneur 
de Sales ; and six centuries later it long sheltered St. Francis, 
who derived his designation from it, and St. Jane de Chautal. 
Does not that mansion point the way? In some of the old 
Catholic houses in England you are shown the rooms that were 
inhabited by holy priests during the days of persecution, from 
which they were dragged to prison and to martyrdom. Here 
indeed may still be found the living monitor ; but if left to soli- 
tude would not the walls themselves cry out? Truly, in a high 
sense, the former inhabitants here were happy, having enjoyed 
that health of the soul which is the greatest gift that by the 
power of association can render a house estimable and glorious. 
But take now example from a dwelling to which the woe of 
spiritual darkness and of mental disease has been, perhaps, for 
three centuries attached : 


iw mévoe éyyevyc, 
iw Ovoxatramavoroy adyoc 
Owpacw Euporor*, 


May we not proceed in lines from the ancient solemn tragedy 
applied to the fortunes of this house, and the truths that it can 
tell, saying, house puod0eor 


Toda ouvioropa abrépova Kaxd+? 


* Choeph. 470. + Agam. 1090. 
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The moderns need not accuse us of inhumanity. It is their own 
Spelman that speaks like a Cassandra ; the fatal labour of divina- 
tion agitates him; the prelude of the hymn of grief troubles 
his soul. “ See,” he cries, “ these children seated in the palace 
like the phantoms of a dream :” 


opare rovade Tove Odpote Epnpévouc 
véouc, dveinwy TMoocgepEic poodwpuaat* ; 


Ill-omened house, a chorus of ills ever attends it :— 


THY yao oréynyv THVvO’ odmor’ iKkheiTE Yopde 
Evpp0oyyoc, ovK stpwrvoc. 


Relentless passions, like the Furies, are still there :— 


dpvover 0 vuvov Owpuacty moooHpmEVvat 
Towrapxov arnv. 


Manners lost in the common wreck of faith and doctrine,—Ava- 
rice, flattery of tyrants, plunder, waste, murder perhaps, direful 
offspring of the one great crime of apostasy from God—have I 
not well told what can be learned from the very walls of this 
house ? 

Huaoroyv,  Onow re rogdrne Tic we; 

éxpaprupnoov meovpdcac Té p’ Eidévat 

Aoyp Tadraidg THVO’ apapriacg Ddpwr ft. 


St. Bridget being received to hospitality one night in a cer- 
tain house where it was reported that the demon often spoke 
openly, and returned answers, we read that the unclean spirit 
was that night silent ; but that it was revealed to her, as she 
lay beneath its roof, that certain crimes had been committed in 
the house by former occupants, and that guilt attached itself to 
those who still dwelt there, who did not frequent the churches, 
and who were addicted to pagan superstitions {. Yes, truly ; if 
we refer to souls, victims of ancestral apostasy, there are dwell- 
ings which may well prompt us to use Cassandra’s words, iw 
- mavoiZve éoria. This house breathes death—certes, it is not a 
Syrian perfume : 

povov Odpor mrvéiovow aiparoorayy. 
Oporog arudc WomED EK Tapov, TpETTEL 9. 


But let us observe again how the decoration of the house be- 
comes instrumental to the intellectual guidance of men. “ An 
in-door life,” some say, “is less poetical; an out-of-door hath 


* Tdi 217. + Id. 1195. 
+ Revelationum S. Birgittee, lib. vi. c. 78. § Id. 1311. 
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showers, and mists, and sleet.” I cannot quite agree to this 
opinion. The former may have even also its pleasures of ima- 
gination, arising from the changes of the atmosphere, as the old 
poet witnesses,— 


“ At mihi cella datur non tota clausa fenestra, 
In qua me Boreas ipse manere velit. 
Sic habitare jubes veterem crudelis amicum ? 
Arboris ergo tuze tutior hospes ero.” 


And in fact there are vast houses in which, for that very reason, 
some might prefer what another poet describes, 


“ un creux large, au pied d’un chesne antique 
Des lous, des ours, manoir melancholique *.” 


But however this may be, an in-door life contains as many signals 
as its opposite, which seem set up expressly to indicate the way 
leading to the Catholic Church ; and this will appear evident 
from a few observations. Let us commence with an instance 
that seems at variance with our position, a house in which every 
object intellectual of art or genius is purposely banished, where 
the sole signification is intended to be Clytemnestra’s boast, 
“ our house knows not poverty :”"— 


—— mivecOar 0 ode imicrara Odpoc fF. 


Sir John Maundeville speaks of “a riche man, Gatholonabes, 
that made a marveyllous castelle and clepéd it Paradys.” We 
have many such houses, with titles grand enough ; but from this 
very display of insolent prosaic wealth, so strikingly verifying 
what Pliny says, that “ even barbarians can magnificently adorn, 
but only the learned can dispose and ordain,” does not the mind 
of every intelligent person turn with weariness to repose at least 
on the memory of the things which are there excluded? With- 
out taking into consideration what St. Cyprian says of those who 
have learned to converse with God, that “now all those vain 
pomps, and those houses encrusted with marble, will become 
vile in their eyes, when they know that it is they rather than 
their house that ought to be adorned, since the Lord will dwell 
within them as in his temple ; “adding,” let that be the house then 
which we paint: let us paint it with innocence ; let us illumi- 
nate it with the light of justice {,”—-without, I repeat it, taking 
into account the impressions arising from so divine a thirst, 
must not acertain natural hunger of the mind be felt in those 
houses of our modern grandees abhorring the very name of 


* Le Bocage de Jossigny, par Le Vasseur. 
+ Agam. 962. t+ Lib. 2. Epist, 2. 
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Catholic, in which wealth has done wonders—taste not much, 
if any thing? and after such a fast as they impose on those con- 
fined to them, will not the banquet which the genius of Catho- 
licism contrives to furnish even on the walls of poorest houses 
responsive to its influence, become most powerfully attractive ? 
But perhaps these are exceptional cases; for the fact undoubt- 
edly is that even, without intending it, men who possess ancient 
houses, or who desire to evince any superior taste in the decora- 
tion of others built in recent times, cannot prevent them from 
presenting in their interior many indexes pointing to the Ca- 
tholic Church. The ancient houses frequently contain inscrip- 
tions which avowedly direct the observer, as in the instance re- 
lated by Robert Holcot, where the name of Jesus, inscribed on 
the four corners of his house, served to deliver a certain pagan, 
on becoming Christian, from the diabolic temptations with which 
he was assailed *. At Verneuil, over the staircase of a house 
these words were inscribed, ~ 


“ Velut ascendenti descendendum, ita et viventi moriendum.” 


On a house in the street of Vérone, at Abbeville, was this line, 
** Fais le bien pour le mal, car Dieu te le commande.” 
At Rouen, on a house in the street des Arpents, we read over 
the stair, 
“ Cui domus est, victusque, decens et patria dulcis 
Sunt satis, heee vitze ceetera cura labor.” 
On a house at Moulins, in the street des Grenouilles, was this 
inscription : 
“ Ut nos junxit amor, nostro sic parta labore 
Unanimos animos operit una domus.” 
And again, 
“ Fac bene, dictisque ne cures.” 
On a house at Viltré, in the street d’En-Bas, was read, 


“ Pax huic domui et habitantibus in ea.” 


On the gate of a house at Beauvais were these words : 


“ Heee dicit Dominus J. H. S., 
Quamcunque domum intraveritis, 
Primum dicite : Pax huic domui.” 


On a turret at the corner of two streets in Beauvais, was this 
sentence, under a carved flower called pensée, 


“ Plus penser que dire.” 


* D’Averoult, Catéchisme Historial. tit. xii. c¢. 3. 
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The peculiar turn of mind of the owner, it is true, was some- 
times the chief object proposed in such inscriptions. Thus, in 
the curious old house in Bourges, which belonged to Jacques 
Cceur, might be read the heroic rebus, 


“ 4 vaillans coeurs riens impossible ;” 


while another near it indicated, as some say, the minute cunning 
of the merchant, 


* Bouche close, neutre. Entendre dire. Faire. Taire *.” 


John of Crato, or Crafftheim, physician to the emperors Ferdi- 
nand, Maximilian, and Rudolph, being raised to great honours, 
which were made hereditary, placed on his house these lines . 


“ Tu quoque fac timeas ; et que tibi leeta videntur, 
Dum legis hee, fieri tristia posse putes.” 


He placed also over the door of his bedchamber these lines : 


“ Hic Crato cum medicis Musas conjungit amcenas, 
Nostrum opus et vitam Christus Apollo regat +.” 


Their general character, however, was one of high religious ad- 
monition, framed expressly in order to keep the faith and morals 
of the Catholic Church present to the mind of the inhabitants, 
as in the line surmounted by a cross, over the door of Sauston 
Hall, 


“ Sub Jesu numine sit genus et domus.” 


The ancient houses were often as poor in regard to furniture as 
the austere palace of St. Isidore, in Seville; for to have pur- 
chased silver tables, like those of Delphi, which cost 1250 
drachmas the pound weight, would to our ancestors have seemed 
an act deserving of censure, as when for so doing Caius Gracchus 
was reproached by Drusus ; but even where the walls were nearly 
bare there were some objects addressed to the mind to prompt 
thoughts concerning the one thing needful, like those allegorical 
mirrors in the Hotel de Cluny, which disappear at the touching 
of a spring, to be replaced by Truth and Time reaping roses, 
from regarding which a French writer remarks, that “ almost 
every one draws back with a pensive air{.” The mere 
strangeness of plain old chairs, ghastly tables, ancient carved 
frames, solemn figures, grim accoutrements, faded tapestry, and 
rusty bars wrought into the expression of some thought, can 
awaken curiosity to search the past, and these till lately were 


‘ * Michelet, Hist. de France, v. 377. 
+ Richeboureq, Ultima Verba, &c. 
{ L’Ho6tel de Cluny au moyen Age. 
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often found ; for our ancestors acted like Agesilaus, who would 
never change the furniture of his house, keeping the ancient 
doors, which were so old that they were believed to be the same 
that Aristodemus had put up*. The wind could pass freely ; 
and then you beheld 


— “the figures on arras, that gloomily glare 
Stirr’d by the breath of the wintry air. 

So seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light 

Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight ; 

As they seem, through the dimness, about to come down 
From the shadowy wall where their images frown ; 
Fearfully flitting to and fro 

As the gusts in the tapestry come and go +.” 


The philosopher Aischines used to say that there can be no 
friends so dear to whom one should show every thing that one 
has in one’s house; and certainly some caution in this respect 
is very needful, now, if men would keep their guests or children 
in ignorance of that religion of which there are so many objects 
to recall the memory even amongst curiosities and jewels—for 
in the olden time trinkets too were hallowed, and brought a 
benediction to the owner if he knew its meaning. It were good 
to hide that which may strew dangerous conjectures in what 
they will term ill-breeding minds. 

But since we are purposely come here to investigate the sig- 
nals guiding men to truth which houses furnish, we must request 
leave to pause awhile here, waiting on the householder who can 
bring forth from his treasury things old andnew. The Catholic 
spirit is eminently conservative of all domestic things, and we 
see traces of it in that minute attention enjoined upon the reli- 
gious to preserve the tools and utensils of their houses, and to 
give every thing back carefully after using itt. With respect to 
the ancient treasures which fall under our observation here, if 
any one be disposed to speak slightingly I would remind him 
of the remark of Cicero, when alluding to the pillage of precious 
vessels by Verres, saying, “ Perhaps objects of this kind seem 
trifling to us, but yet they can occasion a great and bitter grief, 
especially to women, when those things are taken away which 
they are accustomed to handle with a religious respect, which 
they received from their ancestors, and which were always in 
the family §.”. The Catholic religion may be recalled, not 
faintly, by the ring, held in most rich choice, that downward 
hath succeeded in a house from son to son some four or five 


* Plut. in Vit. Ages. + Byron. 
t Regula Magistri, ¢. xvii. ap. Luc. Holst. Codex Regul. 
§ In Verr, II. lib. iv. 
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descents since the first father wore it. Euripides speaks of an 
old goblet, calling it wadauyv oikwy kxripa. Paganism was 
stamped on such objects; for, as Pliny says, “ Didicit homo 
naturam provocare. In poculis libidines ccelare juvit, ac per 
obsccenitates bibere*.” Catholicity used them to correct nature. 
In Christian times such a cup would be often carved with images 
of canonized saints. On a basin sent as a present to Queen 
Ranachild by Evodius were these lines, by Sidonius, teaching 
virtue under the form of a compliment— 


“ Felices lymphee, clausze que luce metalli 
Ora tamen dominee lucidiora fovent. 
Nam cum dignatur regina hic tingere vultus, 
Candor in argentum mittitur a facie +.” 


See these immense chests, all barred with double bends, that 
none can ween them to enforce by violence or wrong, looking 
as old and as mysterious as the cofre del Cid, preserved in the 
cathedral of Burgos, being that which Ruy Diaz de Bivar, 
known as the Cid Campeador, sent full of sand to the Jew 
usurer, and which is so vast, and deep, and heavy, and covered 
with all sorts of cramps and locks. Probably here are many 
things contained which persons of the new religions would deem 
very dangerous if shown to men untaught to resist natural im- 
pressions, and suspected of searching for the way to truth. 
The genius of Catholicity created no senseless baubles. Every 
thing had meaning. Under its inspiration, Pope Innocent IIL., 
sending a ring to King John, thus points out its symbolic lan- 
guage. “ The roundness of the ring denotes,” he says, “ eternity, 
which has neither beginning nor end; so that your royal pru- 
dence has in this figure a means of rising above earthly to 
celestial things, and of passing from a temporal to eternal love. 

You have in the emerald a sign to elevate you to believe,—in 
the saphir to hope, in the grenat to love, and in the topaze to 
act,—so that, step by step, you may thus ascend to the God of 
gods in Sion{.” Thus jewels can awaken scorn for the base 
foul stone, made precious by the foil of England’s chairs, where 
it is falsely set. Brother Francis a Sta Clara says, that he met 
with a venerable monument of antiquity in the ancient family of 
the Comptons, being the original handwriting of the vicar-general 
of the English Franciscans, granting communion of the prayers 
and merits of the order to that family. The letters began thus: 
“ To our well-beloved in Christ, Thomas Compton, and Joan 
his wife, brother Thomas, the minister-general, vicar in the pro- 
vince of the friars minors in England, greeting, and praying that 


* Nat. Hist. xxxiii. 2, + Sid. Apoll. iv. ¢. 8 
+ Mat. Paris ad an. 1207. 
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through the merits of Christ in this life they may attain eternal 
joy*.” At the library one glance is enough to convince us 
how many guides are there ever ready ata call. The examples 
of Lucullus and Varro, who admitted all men to study in their 
libraries, as did in later times Bessarion, Thuanus, Hurtardus, 
Fuggerus, Peirescius, Menckenius, and Maittairius, acting, as 
Catholic writers say, “ according to the dictates of Christian 
charity, which requires that we should communicate what we 
possess to the needyt,” we may not indeed be able to induce 
many who now possess such collections to admit all men freely 
to consult theirs ; and others may studiously exclude from their 
shelves all works which profess to be Catholic guides ; but to 
read the titles is often sufficient to awaken interest ; for, as Ber- 
nardine de St. Pierre and countless others proved by their own 
experience, 


“ Heee pueri curent, curent heee scripta puellee.”” 
J 


Moreover, even the worst and most perverse of false guides 
cannot prevent those who follow them from catching at intervals 
a clue that may direct them right. Read in passing the titles of 
the old books all thrown together without order. Mark those 
left by the Count St. Everard in the time of Louis-le-Débonnaire 
to his seven sons, who in his testament says, ‘‘ We leave to 
Unroch our psalter and our bible, and St. Augustine’s book de 
Verbis Domini, and the book de Lege Francorum et Ribuariorum 
et Langobardorum, and the liber Rei Militaris, and the liber de 
diversis Sermonibus, and liber de Utilitate Pcoenitentiz, and liber 
de Constitutionibus Principum, et edictis {mperatorum, and liber 
de quatuor Virtutibus, and the book of beasts, and the Gesta Pon- 
tificum Romanorum, and the Gesta Francorum, the Physonomia 
Lopi Medici, and the liber de Doctrina S. Basilidis,” and many 
others from the doctrinal works of the Fathers and commen- 
taries on the Scripturest. Some old works of this kind are 
found every where ; and one of the most learned of the Anglican 
prelates of our time lately assured a friend whom he found 
wavering, that he never knew any one who looked into such 
books who did not end by becoming a Catholic ; and that there- 
fore the safest course was to throw all letters citing them into 
the fire. But let men look now to the walls of each dwelling— 


“ Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum, 
Armatosque vident stantes in limine primo§.” 


Many would still desire to have these the first objects, like 
* Collectanea Anglo-Minoretica. 


+ Dom Legipontius, De Adornanda Bibliotheca. 
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Manlius Torquatus, who took care to have the image of his 
great ancestors in his hall. “ Prudentissimoque viro succurre- 
bat,” says Valerius, “ effigies majorum cum titulis suis idcirco in 
prima edium parte poni solere, ut eorum virtutes posteri non 
solum legerent, sed etiam imitarentur*.” Some would prefer 
indeed returning to pagan usages, and placing the statue of 
Apollo at the entrance of their house rather than a devout pic- 
ture of our Blessed Lady; but yet, in spite of all the watchful-. 
ness that the most bitter prejudice can exercise, who is able to 
exclude, I do not say merely all traces of Catholicity from their 
houses, but even the positive testimonials which point directly to 
it, and which seem gifted with a voice to call on the beholder to 
embrace it? Such guides will steal in, after all men’s pains to 
shut them out. They will put on the garb of ancestors; or they 
will enter as mere strangers, being sure of a welcome through 
the vanity and love of pomp, which delights in possessing © 
costly works of ancient art. ‘“ A house,” says Seneca, “filled 
with old portraits, all covered with dust and smoke, does not 
confer nobility +.” That may be very true; but it may do 
more; it may awaken curiosity ; it may inspire reflection ; it 
may end in conferring the highest nobility, which consists in 
faith. Let us suppose that all the ancestors of whom a family 
has retained knowledge were pourtrayed before us—ancient lords 
and aged dames, arrayed in antique robes down to the ground 
and sad habiliments, sage and sober peers all gravely clad—from 
this number how many think you would be there that modern 
errors have deceived? Of fathers without a break in the succes- 
sion, six out of twenty-one perhaps, as in the stranger’s family. 
Old portraits, are noble preachers; and we seem to be sent to 
them by the sacred text, “ Interroga patrem tuum, et annun- 
tiabit tibi; majores tuos, et dicent tibi.’ Such would be those 
portraits of St. Gregory the Great and of his father and mother, 
which the holy pontiff himself placed in the convent which he 
founded on Mount Ceelius, and which have been in part engraved 
after an old copy in the annals of Baronius, at the year 604, in 
the work of Angelo Roca, entitled, “S. Gregorii ejusque 
Parentum Imagines.” Such that miniature portrait of St. 
Dunstan kneeling at the feet of the Saviour, painted by him- 
self, of which Strutt has given an engravingt. Such the por- 
traits of Count Vulfoalde and of Adalsinda his wife, painted in 
the eighth century on the walls of the ancient church of the 
convent of St. Michael, near Verdun||, of which we find copies 


* Val. Max. lib. v. + Ep. 44. 

+ Gervasius Act. Pontif. Cantuar. in Hist. Angl. Script. x. 1. col. 
1647. 
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in the work of Montfaucon. Such, in brief, the innumerable 
portraits by Velasquez, and Titian, and Holbein, and others 
representing the nobles of Europe prior to the change of religion 
or contemporary with it. As these grave figures look thought- 
fully down upon you, they seem, pointing towards the Catholic 
Church, to say, “‘ There is the way ; walk ye in it.” “ Circum- 
stant te summe auctoritates ; quee te oblivisci laudis domestice 
non sinant ; que te dies noctesque commoneant*.” But they 
come disguised also as strangers, merely esteemed as represen- 
tatives of art. No one, however afraid of Catholicity, would 
reject that Greek portrait of St. Anastasius, the Persian monk, 
which is in the church of St. Anastasius at the three fountains 
near Rome, or that portrait of the Duchess Giséle adoring 
Christ upon the cross, painted by order of Giséle, daughter of 
Louis-le-Débonnaire, which exists in a little church of Aquilea. 
Hear how the modern poet describes his going forth into a 
Gothic chamber of sombre hue long furnished with old pictures 
of great worth : 


* The forms of the grim knight and pictured saint 
Look living in the moon ; and as you turn 
Backward and forward to the echoes faint 
Of your own footsteps—shadows appear to 
Start from the frames which fence their aspects stern, 
As if to ask how you can dare to keep 
A vigil there, where all but death should sleep.” 


They seem to ask you many other questions, which, amidst all 
the mystery by midnight caused, and the uncertain light, such 
as the moon clothed with changing clouds does show to you 
walking through the solemn rooms in fear and sad affright, you 
might for the first time in your life, perhaps, feel obliged to 
answer rightly. But whole doctrines can often be conveyed by 
these silent guides, who steal into the palace of the rich; for 
few will be content with those representations of the perils of 
the chace which used to be found in the houses of the Greek 
nobles in the time of the later emperorst. You will find all the 
mysteries of the rosary, all the tenets of Catholicism, impres- 
sively presented, clearly expounded, unanswerably demonstrated. 
You look and are transpierced by the keen arrow of all-subduing 
truth ; as when Britomart beheld the knight in the wondrous 
mirror of the wizard Merlin, worthy of infinite reward, “that 
treasons could bewray and foes convince,” to whom the poet 
cries :— 


* Cicero in Verrem, i. 
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“ It is not, Britomart, thy wandring eye 
Glauncing unwares in charmed looking-glas, 
But the streight course of hevenly destiny, 

Led with Eternall Providence, that has 

Guyded thy glaunce to bring his will to pass ; 
Ne is thy fate, ne is thy fortune ill, 

To love the best that is or ever was : 

Therefore submit thy wayes unto his will, 

And doe, by all dew meanes, thy destiny fulfill.” 


Methodius, a Roman painter, whom we shall meet again upon 
another road, being called to Nicopolis in Bulgaria, painted the 
Last Judgment on the walls of the palace of King Bogoris ; and 
by this boldness effected the conversion of that prince and his 
whole court to the Christian faith. Sometimes it is the child of 
the house who verifies the poet’s words : 


“ Taught, perchance, by pictured wall, 
How little ones before the Lord may fall *.” 


At others it is the stranger guest to whom the cross or picture 
of the hospitable family serves as the monitor or guide. A 
certain lady from Sweden being on a pilgrimage, and entering 
a church near St. James in Galicia, saw painted on a wall a 
crucifix, before which she knelt down. While she contemplated 
it with devout and affectionate eyes, she thought she heard a 
voice which said, “ When you shall see this same image else- 
where, know that it is there you will remain and die.” On her 
journey afterwards to Rome, coming to Montefiasconi, she was 
received for the night into the house of a certain lady; and lo! 
the first object that struck her attention was the same image 
which she had seen in Spain. Immediately she felt assured 
that there she was to remain. The lady who received her 
hearing of the vision, gave up her house to her; and there 
accordingly she continued in a secluded holy life for the re- 
mainder of her dayst. We may remark in conclusion, that 
among the attractions of faith in regard to the interior decora- 
tion of houses, should be reckoned the obligation and importance 
which it attaches to the choice of subjects represented on their 
walls. Assuredly it is much to have ignoble and sad objects, 
sinister countenances, associated with crimes and horrors, re- 
moved from daily view. Pliny speaks of men who had the 
portrait of Epicurus in their bed-chamber, and who used even 
to carry it about with them wherever they went; but those 
who followed the true philosophy could not be permitted to 
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betray a secret jealousy of it by adorning their houses with 
images of its enemies. Hence we find the great Cardinal Bishop 
Gabriel Palezotus writing expressly in order to teach how the 
private houses of each family in his diocese of Bologna ought to 
be painted*. “As bad men and persons of evil fame should 
not be received into our houses, so it is not lawful,” says this 
Italian prelate, “to have on our walls the portraits of the evil, 
in which number are to be ranked those of the enemies of the 
holy faith t.” “ How detestable is it,” he says again, “to see 
the pictures of ancient or modern heretics in the houses of 
Christian men, where even Gentiles should not be represented ! 
The ancient laws decreed that all memorials of heretics should 
be removed: witness that prohibition of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius: ‘Nemo Manicheum, nemo Donatistam, qui furere non 
desinunt, in memoriam revocet{.’” The choice of pictures 
maintained in Catholic houses is not without a useful lesson, 
especially in these latter times, when the ancient obligation is 
so often forgotten. The consideration of the partial identity of 
the portrait with the original, explains the caution with which it 
was received formerly into the houses of faithful Christians and 
of men of honour. If an historical interest required the preser- 
vation of pictures representing men of evil reputation, a black 
veil screened them from the common view; but otherwise reli- 
gion and honour insisted on their exclusion absolutely, and that 
on a principle which the ancients recognized. ‘“ The Roman 
knights,” says Cicero, “decreed that he was a wicked citizen 
who should preserve the image of a wicked citizen in his house, 
either to move others to compassion, or to imitate his manners§.” 
Sextus Titius was condemned, though innocent, merely because 
he had in his house an image of Saturninus the conspirator || ; 
and Diogenes having painted the portrait of Nero, with five 
other bad emperors, and so well that they seemed really alive, 
actually terrifying the beholders, so natural and ferocious were 
the tyrants’ looks, the sacred senate decreed that the picture 
should be burnt, since, adds Antonio de Guevara, admiring the 
example, “ men of such evil life ought not to be represented in 
such good painting.” If the portraits of heretics or of wicked 
men were admitted under a Catholic roof, there would be always 
some one to let fall words like those of Augustus at Milan, who, 
when he saw on his passage through that city the bronze statue 
of Brutus, which, however, he suffered to stand, remarked to the 
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magistrates with a smile that they had introduced one of his 
enemies into their walls*, 

But now, leaving all such examination of details, it will be 
well, before leaving the paternal house and family, to consider 
the influence of home in general as effecting the guidance of 
men to the Catholic Church. We have seen enough already to 
warrant our concluding that the aggregate of domestic life, 
viewed in the whole result of all its component elements, must 
present a position peculiarly favourable to the reception and 
maintenance, or to the recovery of faith. It is the natural point 
of departure for the fountains of Israel; and hence, perhaps, the 
justice of the poet’s term, “ Domestic Adam.” Under the natural 
and benign air of the parental soil; amidst all the sweet and 
wholesome influences that it yields,—through those secret paths 
of domestic affection and persevering filial reverence, where no 
herba impia, with branches bearing tufts rising over its head, 
and therefore called of old the impious herb, can find its proto- 
type in children swelling over their parents}, we find faith 
growing, not as a faint hot-house plant, isolated, stunted, barren, 
trimmed, adjusted to be commensurate with the puny dimen- 
sions of an English drawing-room, or the wants of a scientific 
amateur, who seeks only to have a solitary specimen as a curi- 
osity ; but strong, luxuriant, indigenous, spreading far and wide, 
deep and lofty, and in its roots and off-shoots inexterminable. 
Would you observe what great results often spring from minute 
things? Hear the old poet, 


“ Liber eris, coonare foris si, Maxime, nolis.”’ 


If content to sup at home, that is, to seek not by unworthy 
condescensions, base and servile fear of other men’s false judg- 
ment, the distractions of external society, you will be free—free 
to practise religion, free to trample under foot whatever may 
oppose your fidelity or your return to the Catholic Church. 
The purest and sweetest ideal of home is associated not with 
the moderation alone which was deemed hereditary in the 
family of the Pisos; not with the wisdom which reigned in that 
of Lelius; not with the vague religious sentiment which was 
ascribed to that of Metellus; but with the Catholic faith as the 
source of its highest good transmitted and preserved through 
the peculiar civilization, as it is termed, of these times, by the 
instrumentality of a certain domestic mysterious seclusion from 
a whole world of antagonistic influences surrounding it. That 
enemies of the Catholic Church, neither in person nor in effigy, 
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should be admitted to familiarity with the members of a faithful 
house, is the solemn lesson which has been transmitted, both by 
precept and example, from ancient times. The parents of St. 
Peter Nolasco abandoned their first home in Toulouse to escape 
the contagion of the heresy of the Albigenses, and retired to a 
castle which they possessed between Carcassonne and Castel- 
naudary, called Mas de las Sanctas Puellas, from certain martyrs 
in the pagan times, There they resided in piety and seclusion *. 
The Spaniards say, “Shut the door, and the devil passes by.” 
This shutting of the door was never more necessary than now ; 
though some seem to boast that their society is chiefly or wholly 
with enemies of the holy Roman Church. In our age the occa- 
sion for such retirement is far greater, let the society around us 
bear what name it may; for now, says a French author, “as in 
the perilous times of the infant Church, each father of 2 family 
should remember, above all, his divine mission to govern within 
his own walls, and preserve the faith of all subject to him, by 
keeping them distinct from the society, and, if possible, from 
the very atmosphere of the world. Less than ever should he 
be in his family the man of fortune, of ambition, of business ; for 
less than ever children should be citizens of earth. ‘Those che- 
rished ones belong not to the parents, nor to the State, but to 
the God who has created and redeemed, and who will judge, 
them. Sacred deposits confided to the father’s solicitude, he 
will have to answer for them, blood for blood. The combat 
begins at their cradle. The external enemies must be kept at 
a distance ; the light of faith must be preserved from the tem- 
pest that reigns without ; for the sons of Adam are again divided 
into their two primitive classes of the children of God remaining 
faithful to tradition, and the children of men become prevari- 
cators. It is in vain to disguise it. The nations are no longer 
Christian. Religion is face to face with the world nearly as it 
was during the three first centuries of the Church, and as if 
relapsed to the domestic state. If the family is to continue 
Christian, it cannot any longer have any thing in common with 
the anti-Christian world which surrounds it. The schools of 
this world and its books, its journals and its theatres, its societies 
and its speculations, must be interdicted, or approached with 
the greatest possible reserve; for all these are snares for faith, 
and for the manners esseutial to it. The family will be nething, 
perhaps, in the world, but it will be Christian and Catholic. It 
will be what it was in centuries of faith. It will transmit the 
inheritance of honour, and the benediction of the Almighty. 
There will not be two camps, two standards within the family ; 
but each house will constitute a domestic church. Otherwise 
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the last asylum of persecuted Christianity will be overthrown ; 
and all that will remain of ancient manners will be a life com- 
menced with inconsistency, and prolonged in contradiction*.” 

But let us proceed. The air of home is found from history 
to be favourable to great thoughts and great deeds, and conse- 
quently to faith. ‘“ Our age,” says the Pére Cahier, “has its 
reasons for confounding strength with turbulence and disquietude. 
Health is calm, and even in some sort monotonous. It is sick- 
ness which is restless, full of movement and accidents. What 
shall'we say of whole nations that returned to sit down quietly 
at the domestic hearth, after achieving and suffering the great 
deeds which the world beheld in the times of St. Bernard, 
Alexander III., Innocent III., and Gregory [X.+?” Home is 
used, therefore, by the old ecclesiastical writers as typical of the 
Church; as when Hugo of St. Victor says, “ The water-bird 
called moor-hen always remains in its nest amidst the waters or 
the rocks which surround the water, and there feeds and lives 
to the end, and rests. Such is the faithful Christian: non huc 
atque illuc per diversa loca oberrans circumvolat, sicut faciunt 
heeretici; but he always rests in one place, that is, the Church; 
and there remains till the end, feeding on the bread of im- 
mortality, and refreshing himself with the precious blood of 
Christ [.” 

To the absent, after being much driven to and fro in the world, 
even the memory of home, in which childhood and sweet youth 
have been spent under the influence of those who sought to live 
“more majorum,” after the manner of Catholic ancestors, so 
beautifully summed up by Henricus Strobandus, in the words 
expressing his own loves and mode of life—Religio, muse, 
pauper, lex, patria, amici, Conjux et nati, rus quoque noster 
amor §—supplies many legible signs which can hardly fail to con- 
firm a wanderer in his attachment, or to lead him back to the 
Church ; for, if ever driven from paternal fields after hearing— 


“ Heee mea sunt: veteres, migrate, coloni || ;”, 
or merely absent from them, and complaining— 


“ Non heee est fortuna domus ; tibi munera matris 
Contingent fletus, peregrineeque haustus arenze {| ;” 


a love of the household virtues associated with his former life, 
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when all was well with him, will not be separated from one of 
the deepest and strongest desires of his nature. The Basquez 
express their love of home by saying—“ the bird that is bred on 
the mountain of Orhi, is pleased no where else.” Don Antonio 
de Guevara says, “that the Spanish youths of his time when 
absent from home at the wars, are always thinking of the fine 
halls in which they used to take their pastime, in the gracious 
summer season, and of the chimneys under which they used to 
play in winter; so that they desire nothing more than to 
return * ;” : 


* Aspicerem patrice dulce repenté solum ; 
Desertzeque domus vultum, memoresque sodales +.” 


Then can you forget the holy guardians of that house, who 
are still protecting you? For Tostatus says, “that angels are 
appointed to guard particular families, and he supposes that the 
angel who led back the maid Agar to the house of Abraham, 
whence she had fled, was the guardian angel of that house $5 
Will not that remembrance, then, conduce to your happy guid- 
ance? From how many evils will you escape by being reminded 
that you must conform to the character of your house ? neque 
enim licuit aliter vestro generi, nomini, familiz, discipline §. 
How many aspirations on your journey— 


> , , 4 > , > ~ 
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Are you exposed while pursuing it to the pitiless storm 
which suggests the fool’s remark in Lear, ‘‘ Court holy water 
in a dry house is better than this rain water out a door 2” Then 
will it be possible for you to reject the poor man on the way, 
when the occasion which will be presented of leading you, by 
the gift of alms, to your true home, and your eternal conso- 
lation, will seem like a sweet remembrance of the places and 
persons that you love best on earth? of the spot that was 
decked with all the flowers of childhood, and with that purest 
deepest love which has grown upon the graves of the beloved ; 
recalling unspeakably sweet feelings, and angelic greetings of 
affection? for what virtue can be more associated with the 
image of a Catholic house, than tenderness and mercy to the 
poor? So journeying as charitable pilgrim, no adverse circum- 
stances can render incredible your return even to the home 
of your flesh, though it might have to be accomplished by a pro- 
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digy like that recorded of Guillaume Martel sire de Bacque- 
ville, who, after seven years’ captivity, on the eve of his 
execution threatened by his Turkish master, after praying for 
deliverance slept, and on awakening found himself stretched on 
the grass under the trees of his own forest; which return is 
represented in a vast ancient painting on wood in the church of 
Bacqueville— 


** Such chaunces doe exceed all humaine thought ;” 


but the words of the same poet may assuredly be often realised 
in regard to areturn not less wonderful to the real paternal 
mansion, which is peace and bliss of mind arising from divine 
faith: for 


“ Eternal providence, exceeding thought, 
Where none appeares can make herselfe a way.” 


A wondrous way! when, at a chance word, a distant melody, a 
gleam of sunshine, the long-erring spirit oft in an instant becomes 
conscious of its labour lost, and regains that true home, to which 
the verses of the Roman poet can be applied, with a higher and 
nobler meaning than his own— 


“ O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 
Quum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore fessi, venimus Larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 
Hoe est, quod unum est pro laboribus tantis *.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ROAD OF HERALDS. 


DARK torrent, hemmed in on both sides by 
black and inaccessible rocks of granite, iron, 
and basalt, with a frowning tower above the 
opposite bank, seems to deny further passage ; 
a few fia ph deaaca up es is : oe how- 

(ie SeXZ)'} ever; and the road, winding at first through 
Le Ze sycamores recalling Palestina, as it advances, 
leads us to cold sunless regions clad with broom, and to mounds 


only too familiar to many who journey through this forest of 
life. 
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Again the same tall trees closing upon the road, we see at 
some distance before us, walking slowly as if taking the air, a 
lady clad in solemn black, preceded by the shieldbearer of her 
family, bareheaded and holding his hat humbly in his hand. 
The road of heralds presents images of nobility, which have no 
particular charm for the stranger, long since disabused. “ Those 
who have never waded across the ford,” says Antonio de 
Guevara, “will fear to enter the water even by day; but the 
man who had already crossed it, will pass it again courageously, 
even though it be in the night*.” Having this experience, let 
us proceed and examine the further signals yielded by the great 
aggregate of the family, which are set up to guide those issuing 
on the roads of the world; for the house has not only by 
means of the living, direct and indirect instruction, supplied by 
its union and concord, its servants and guests, its influence on 
manners by discipline, by its very aspect, and by the recollec- 
tions with which it was associated—it has also its positive his- 
tory, its instruction by means of the dead; and that this 
presents another path which leads to the central point of the 
moral forest, I shall now endeavour to demonstrate. 

He who stops, obedient to the prophet, “on the roads, and 
inquires for the ancient paths, asking for the best to walk in 
them +,” will not be long without some guide professing skill, 
who points at genealogy, and the effects that are expected from 
circumstances of birth. All along the road he sees shields or 
titles graved upon the bark, or hanging from the boughs of 
trees ; till through ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods he passes 
to some castle where owls are flitting round the evening tower; 
and here he learns that nobility and ancestral titles are to be 
admired. The way is not imaginary ; these forms and lessons 
are all found in life: but to begin in heigth, “as no delay of 
preface brooking through the zeal of right,” think me not, 
reader, “so unwary or accursed as to bring my feet again into 
the snare where once I have been caught ;” and invite you to 
join the promiscuous throng of old and modern Gentiles who 
magnify the greatness of this world, and extol its vain distinc- 
tions ; for how many would have come safely to their country, 
if they had not been driven aside by a vast wave, not of the ele- 
ments like that which smote Ulysses{, but formed of the pride 
which swelled within their own foolish breasts? St. Antoninus 
once beheld a vision of angels seated on a poor man’s roof. No 
herald can invent, or monarch grant, coat arms meet to com- 
pete with the glory of that blazon. But though this path may 
seem devious, or at best uncertain, we find it presented to many 
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as they issue into life, and accessible to all who cast a philoso- 
phic glance upon the ways and thoughts of men; and therefore 
we shall do well to follow it, occurring thus early in the natural 
order, that we may remark how even this road can Jead us right, 
if we do but mark the signals which are placed along the way. 
That antiquity of race, not excluding even the principle of noble 
rank, should present some signals to guide men who follow it on 
the way to truth, cannot seem strange to those who observe 
that importance is ascribed to it in the sacred books of the Old 
Testament, and that it has been respected by the best men in 
all ages of the world. The law of primogeniture was divinely 
sanctioned* ; and no reproach is fixed upon the children of 
Berzellai, who, returning from the captivity, “ sought the writing 
of their genealogy and found it not{.” The philosophers and 
poets of antiquity are all disposed to respeet birth from a long 
line of virtuous ancestors. Epimenides even published a gene- 
alogy. Euripides is ridiculed by Aristophanes for his love of 
genealogical details. Plutarch believed nobility to be useful to 
the political state, and condemned the Sophists who pretended 
that noble birth was unproductive of noble actions. The Stoics, 
indeed, regarded low birth and poverty as things indifferent, 
neither good nor evil, as nothing should be called good of which 
an evil use can be made; but among things indifferent they 
distinguished things estimable, such as may be made to conduce 
to a life conformable to nature, and such they counted noble 
birth and riches{. Sallust, in the beginning of the Jugurthine 
war, gives an instance to justify their opinion, for, saith he, “ I 
have often heard Quintus Maximus and P. Scipio saying, that 
when they beheld the images of their ancestors, their minds 
used to be kindled vehemently to virtue, by having revived the 
memory of their actions.” Virgil, too, assumes the utility of 
such birth, as in the lines— 


‘¢ Sancta ad vos anima, atque istius inscia culpe, 
Descendam, magnorum haud unquam indignus avorum §.” 


The tragedians all take the principle for granted, as when 
Megara exclaims, that they owe to their family glorious exam- 
ples— 

ddeihowey yao ToAAd dwpacw Kade ||. 

They all believed, besides, in the force of blood, as expressed 

in the words of Menelaus to Telemachus— 


Aiparog sic aya0oto ditov rékoc { : 
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and in the frequent boast— 
~ » 1 ’ » se % 
TOU éyw yevog EvXoMaL Eivar™. 


The great Sophocles, too, furnishes an instance in the words 
which he ascribes to Teucer— 


ove dv mor, avdpec, dvdpa Oavpacap’ ert, 
d¢ pnodéy wy yovaicuy, 0’ apuaorave, 

00’ ot doxovvrec evyeveig’ mepuKévat 

roa apapravovow iv déyowe ern ft. 


The gravest judges of the ancient world bowed in reverence 
to an ancient name. Marcus Aimilius Scaurus was acquitted, 
though guilty, propter vetustissimam nobilitatem, et recentem 
memoriam patris{. This is, therefore, an ancient road of the 
old world, and perfectly familiar to him who is designated by 
our philosophy as the old man, whom it often confirms in his 
mental disorders, and leads to a bitter end. That we may not 
have to measure back the steps which we have trod, let us 
attend to the revolutions which have occurred in the whole 
region over which this road leads, and to the consequent altera- 
tions which it had to undergo before it was rendered passable by 
Christian feet. To conceive the extent of this vast change, let 
us imagine to ourselves the impressions which would have been 
caused in the minds of the first Christian nobles, if any one, 
citing Homer and the tragedians, had attempted to lead them 
back to the theory and practice of the ancient distinctions, 
which they had flung to the winds. Punicus Pudens, a Roman 
senator, Priscilla his wife, their son Pudens, and daughter-in-law 
Sabinella, with their children Timothy and Novatus, Puden- 
tienne et Praxede—these formed the first family in which took 
place the transition from the high ideas on which the ancient 
patrician state reposed, to the sentiments of human fraternity 
which constituted Christian equality. It opened its senatorial 
mansion to those assemblies of the faithful, where the slave took 
his seat beside the great ; and in that house the Christians of 
Rome had their first assembly, to receive communion from the 
hands of St. Peter§. What think you, reader, would have been 
thought in that house of noble birth, and the importance of 
ascribing superior greatness of mind to an exclusive class, formed 
of those who possessed riches and titles? The Appian way, as 
St. Jerome observes, bore witness to the change of manners and 
of mind, in regard to the pride of life, which the Christian reli- 
gion had effected; when St. Melanie and her daughters in the 
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form of holy poverty passed along it, followed by opulent 
senators in splendid equipages. St. Melanie and her husband 
Pinier had lands in Italy and Sicily, in Spain and Great Britain, 
which they sold, and gave the price to the poor. In the whole 
empire no one had surpassed them in riches, excepting the 
emperor; and their palace in Rome was so magnificent that no 
Roman could have purchased it, if part of it had not been 
burned by the barbarians, when the whole was pillaged. Their 
charity was so universal, that they even supported hermits in 
many islands, besides building many monasteries and convents. 
St. Melanie, as Palladius attests, enfranchised 8000 of her slaves. 
Clearly the old Gentile notions of human greatness and of noble 
birth must have undergone a vast alteration in the mind of St. 
Melanie, when, as St. Jerome says, she made use of the high 
nobility of her birth to despise more the world. We need not 
be invited to dwell on this consideration, of which the justice is 
at once obvious. Let us proceed to remark that the path of 
heralds, emanating so soon from the parental house, is never- 
theless furnished with three signals to guide the wayfarer to the 
central point at which all human wishes meet—the first, his- 
torical, by proclaiming in a more sensible manner, arising from 
domestic associations, the truth of past events; the second, 
moral, displaying the vanity of nobility in the mere natural 
sense; and the third, religious, pointing to the Catholic faith as 
the means of exalting and rendering fruitful the principle itself. 
The force of family traditions, and the value of domestic his- 
tory, where they really exist, cannot reasonably be disputed, 
which accounts for such grave men as Paul the Deacon relating 
their own genealogy, as does this historian, when treating de 
gestis Longobardorum* ; but unfortunately the number of houses 
which can truly feel and produce them is smaller than is often 
supposed ; for, saving the respect due to many devoted com- 
pilers, we should not be at a loss in England to discover curious 
examples of what Valerius Maximus laments when writing de 
his qui per mendacium se in alienas familias inseruerunt}. For- 
merly, indeed, even with royal permission, it was not deemed 
right to accept the name of any family which had male heirs 
without obtaining their consent ; but confusion now is rather 
courted than eschewed. A name can be purchased and genea- 
logies invented, as in pagan Rome, where, after the destruction 
of the ancient tables by the Gauls, those used were falsified to 
flatter certain families that wished to trace their descent high9. 
If we had some races of great fame in history still among us, we 
might expect to learn much from them; but it will be much if 


* Lib. iv. c. 39. ++ Lib. ix. 
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we can now find their sepulchres. After citing a list of the 
knights of the order of the band, Don Antonio de Guevara says, 
“ Remark, seigneur count, how many ancient lineages are here 
enumerated, which are now not only finished, but forgotten. 
Where are the Albornozes and Tenorios; the Villages, Trillos, 
Quintanas, and Tiezmas; and, with these, the Cerveivelles, 
Bahomondes, Caronelles, Cisneros, Gaialbas, and Horozcos; 
from all which races sprang so many knights of great renown?” 
The names, indeed, of some existing families are Celtic, as 
Divonne*. The patron saints of others, who still give them 
baptismal names, are Saxon, as if denoting the race from which 
they spring; but learned authors affirm that our oldest nobility 
does not date before the tenth century, whatever genealogical 
chimeras may be producedf. Of that house of Clermont, for 
example, which exercised sovereignty till the year 1340, when 
Ainard III. yielded his rights to the dauphin, nothing certain is 
known before the year 1040{. It was not even till the end of 
the reign of Philippe Auguste that families began to have fixed 
hereditary names, though surnames assumed by nobles from 
their fiefs began about the end of the second race of the French 
kings, about the year 9879. 

It has been remarked by a late writer, that the ancient noble 
families of Europe are fast disappearing in Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, France, and England. The vast majority of the present 
English peerages, which, however, hardly represent the ancient 
families, most of them having no claim to antiquity beyond a 
title, whose fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current, date 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In France there 
are remaining but few historic families which date even from the 
sixteenth century. The glorious house of Guize has ceased to 
exist, though its four first chiefs, who came into France under 
Francis I., had forty-three children, of which twenty-eight were 
male. The Abbé Coyer, ascribing the fall of great families to 
the vices of the age in which he wrote, observes that three or 
four generations in the same line had become a phenomenon ||. 
De Chateauneuf says that all means employed to perpetuate 
families have been fruitless. “In vain,” he says, “have sons 
taken the names of mothers, heiresses obliged their husbands by 
marriage contract to assume their names with their arms. The 
names even have disappeared for the most part.” As far as can 


* De la Roque de l’Orig. des Noms. 

+ L’Abbé Coyer, La Noblesse Commer. 

t+ Hist. des Maisons des Comtes de Tonnerre et de Clermont, 
Ixxv. 
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be judged from observing the destiny of two hundred and thirty 
families, he estimates the mean duration at about three hundred 
years, with only seven or eight degrees. He ascribes this result 
to the effects of war; others explain it by the consequences of 
the droit d’ainesse ; others by the desire of riches in contracting 
alliances with monied persons; others by vice and luxury; and 
others think it can only be accounted for by recognizing some 
mysterious law of Providence, which ordains that distinguished 
families should after a time give place to others. Certain it is 
that the want of children in the ancient noble families cannot 
have been the cause of such decline, for they were generally 
very numerous. The constable Anne de Montmorency had 
twelve children, as had also the first maréchals de Noailles. 
The three first Condés had eighteen*. We must come, there- 
fore, to the high conclusions of the old tragedians, and say, 
“ Without the will of God no mortal is happy or miserable. 
The same house does not long enjoy prosperity; changing 
destiny goes from one to another, sinking one and raising up 
another :” 


ovriva dnp Os@y Arep bdAGBi0Y, ob Bapdbrorpoy 
avopa yeviobat, 

ovdé Thy abroy dei BeBavar Odpoy 

evTuxia® mapa 0 addayv adda 

poipa Owx«et. 


But how should we expect lessons of great antiquity from fami- 
lies, when states themselves so quickly pass? ‘“ Whatever may 
be thought,” says Antonio de Guevara, preaching before the 
Emperor Charles V., “as to who was the first, or who will be 
the last king of this world, thus much at least we know, that all 
the kings that ever were have died, and that all kings now living 
will die.” Here is, then, the first lesson, the first signal supplied 
by family histories ; and a very solemn hand it is, stretched out, 
pointing to that great family of the Church which has already 
survived all the families and empires of the world. We see now 
the ancient shields of the greatest kingdoms broken in pieces, 
the armorial bearings of kings effaced, all the pomps of heraldry 
proscribed as things pernicious—but the old banners of the 
Church still borne steadily on among the most fierce of de- 
stroyers, and her blazon left alone erect, glorious and glorified 
as from the first ; while all other emblems are changed, this im- 
mutable ; while nations, crowns, and coronets pass away, this 
eternal. The Dominicans had an instance in their own order of 


* Mem. de M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf sur la Durée des Familles 
nobles—le Correspondant, tom. ix. 922. 
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one whom such considerations moved: for Guerricus, a great 
philosopher and theologian, from hearing one day read in the 
church, “ Facti sunt dies Seth nongenti duodecim anni, et 
mortuus est. Facti sunt dies Enos nongenti quinque anni, et 
mortuus est,” and the rest, was converted to embrace with them 
a holy life*. And besides, independently of revolutions, the 
tombs of extinct families, the heraldic quarterings of houses 
long forgotten, and still borne on some ancient shields, as on 
that of this very stranger, might be as effectual to move the soul 
to a contemplation of the unchangeable duration of the Church’s 
years, and consequently to a recognition of her origin. Still, 
however ephemeral, domestic history has its voice to proclaim 
positive lessons drawn from ancient times, which, in the silence 
of the moral forest, will often produce a deep and impressive 
sound, as where it invites us to analyse our own thoughts, and 
to reflect on the origin of that nobility in which some families 
are accustomed to confide. Let us imagine ourselves 


 —— “ at foot 

Of a magnificent castle arrived, 

Seven times with lofty walls begirt, and round 
Defended by a pleasant stream +,” 


such as received Dante when meeting Farinata degli Uberti in 
the lowest place condemned, who, his face erecting, seemed 
as in high scorn he held even hell; and accosting him began— 
“ Say, what ancestors were thine?” It is often not a theme for 
boastful speech if, looking far back, men give a true reply— 


ei 0 20édetg Kai Tadra danpevar, do0 eb Eidge 
nperéony yevenjv, woddol O& puv avdoec ioacrl* 


For what answer give those ruins which date from times when 
“ high lodged the warrior like a bird of prey?” The cradles of 
many of the oldest families were like those castles of the diocese 
of Perigord, when, in the hands of the Albigensian heretics, they 
became, as an old chronicle says, “ seats of Satan :” “antea sedes 
fuerat Sathane, ab iis egressa fuerat iniquitas super faciem terre 
illius§.” There is nothing in such origins to dazzle a sound eye, 
and render it blind to the peaceful holy images of the Church, 
alone dispensing justice and peace amidst dissensions and bar- 
barism. Leonardus Arretinus, describing his journey from Italy 
to Constance, says, “ After leaving Trent about a thousand 
paces a certain custom of the barbarians vehemently disturbed 


* Joan. Majoris Magnum Speculum, 171. 
+ Dante, i. 4. te lox. 217, 
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us. It is as follows:—There are many castles on the rocks 
which rise above the river. These are held by nobles. When, 
therefore, a few travellers more numerous than usual are seen 
passing under these castles, suddenly there is a sound of horns 
from the towers; and as great a multitude as possible of men 
from the walls and battlements raise a barbaric clamour and 
hostile howl. Amazed at this, the travellers tremble; nor is 
there any one of such constant mind as not to be moved by the 
novelty of the thing, especially in places which seem formed by 
nature for robbery. This custom of the barbarians is maintained 
from the idea that it conduces to preserve their property, and 
that men will more abstain from injury if they find themselves 
already observed and proclaimed. But I passed on through 
that hostile land repeating the Virgilian lines: 


‘Ut belli signum Laurenti Turnus ab arce 
Extulit, et rauco crepuerunt cornua cantu.’” 


Yet the humble children of the Church were even there enjoy- 
ing peace under the shadow of her wings; for he says that the 
towns and villages which were most beautiful, and which were 
more under her influence and protection, were blessed, being 
surrounded with gardens and vineyards, and often without walls*. 
“In Teutonic parts,” says Johannis Major, “ was a certain rich 
and powerful count, sed, quod in illo ordine hominum prodigium 
est, bone opinionis et innocentis vite.” The parenthesis, by a 
holy writer, is remarkable. Sir John Maundeville describes a 
certain Gatholonabes “fulle of cauteles and of sotylle disceytes :” 
and he says, “ When that ony gode knyght cam to see him he 
wolde lede him into his paradys and schewen him these wonder- 
fulle thinges ; but when the worthie men of the countree hadden 
perceyved the sotylle falshod of Gatholonabes they slowen him 
and destroyden his castelle and alle the nobletees of that paradys. 
So now the richesse is voyded clene.” The very names of some 
ancient families, recalling rocks and dragons, force and ferocity, 
might make their boasters pause. Some are ominous without 
any disclosures from a spectre, like that ghost of the slain which 
came to Dido— 


—— “ Csecumque domus scelus omne retexit :” 


Such are Mauvoisin, Gastebled, Manconduit, Apelvoisin, Eveil- 
lechein, Taillebois, Taillefert. The Council of Oxford, cele- 
brated in 1222 by Stephen Langton, decrees that no one shall 
keep robbers in his service. It was not always safe to pass 
near the castle on the heights. 


* Leonard. Aret. Epist. lib. iv. 3. 
+ Mag. Spec. 67. t{ De la Roque. 
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The crimes associated with the seats of such men are noticed 
in heroic songs, as in that entitled Le Vassal de du Guesclin, 
and beginning, “ a great castle rises in the midst of the woods of 
Mael. Deep water surrounds it ; at each corner is a tower ; 
flocks of crows hover over it. The bridge is readily let down ; 
but it is raised quicker. No one ever goes out again who once 
enters.” But you say the employment of riches in later times 
has cancelled these spots ; and all have not been gained by 
crimes: our progenitor was merely that rich landlord, like 
Augeeus, 


7 2 , dA »# ~ 
— «ihnrovlevy am aoreoc, tpact TodXoic 
KTiow sroWdpevoc 1 ot vyorOuoc ix’ ayowy, 


for so it pleases kings at times to see that their house be 
more safe *. ‘ Liberality,” says Palmieri, whose words are the 
reply, “will never excuse unjust acquirement, as when great 
men ruin their unfortunate tenants, and then enrich their own 
friends. Besides, to be truly liberal, the objects should be great 
—things which conduce to public benefit, as churches, porticoes ; 
not private, the enrichment of heirs, and private luxury f.” It 
is related in the book de septem donis, that brother William of 
Poictiers declared, in one of his sermons, that “ he knew a friar of 
his order who saw in a vision a man prostrated in flames, from 
whose body a lofty tree took root, having a numerous progeny 
suspended from its branches, all more or less tormented ; and he 
was told that this man, the first father of that family, had realised 
a fortune by unjust means, who had transmitted his manners to 
.his posterity [.” In the vision of the other world described by 
Thurcill, Mathieu Paris relates that a demon, mounted upon 
one spirit as on a horse, replied that he had been suffered 
thus to torment that English lord, who had died on the preced- 
ing night without confession, having been cruel to his people, 
and having reduced many persons to indigence}. But dis- 
missing legends such as these, and without the least agreement 
with the Sophists who denounce property, mark, I pray you, 
comrade, on how many pale patrician hands can be traced the 
spot which tells of the blood of the poor, making it wise for 
heirs to say, with Cacciaguida, 


* Thus much 
Suffice of my forefathers ; who they were, 
And whence they hither came, more honourable 
It is to pass in silence than to tell.” 


* Theoe. Id. + Palmieri, la Vita Civile. 
+ Joan. Major. Magnum Speculum, 677. 
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How many family secrets, as in the stranger’s, whispered, per- 
haps, at times intra domesticos parietes, recalling what the 
world may admire and the justice of God condemns *, which had 
better, therefore, remain untold for ever. Some knew the name 
of the mysterious victim, like him who wore the iron mask ; 
others knew the guilty bond which connected them with foreign 
kings. And can we suppose that such remembrances are with- 
out instruction— 


—— rin yeveny épseiverc ; 


The present occupier, left without legitimate ground for boast- 
ing on the score of an ancient race, it being in his praise that he 
is much better than his fathers,— 


matooc 0 bye Toddoy apeivwy T,— 


will find a clue to guide his steps to truth in reviewing the sad 
history of his own unholy and unhappy house. The chiefs of 
families will sometimes ponder it, like Cadmus and Hermione, 


“ Jamque malis annisque graves, dum prima retractant 
Fata domus, releguntque suos sermone laborest ;” 


and in the dark traditions attached to the blood-stained race of 
the new Pelopide,— 


TorUpboodsy re OGpa Tedordey §,— 


in the veiled mystery of domestic grief within the German 
towers, in the Italian palaces, or in the profoundest secrets of 
the Escurial, they will detect the action of the Church, ever 
tending to prevent crimes, to avert premeditated vengeance, to 
assert filial and parental duties, to nourish all sweet human affec- 
tions, and to maintain truth and justice with the purity of divine 
worship. What traditions, proving the wisdom of choosing the 
better part in the great rival families which furnished such a_ 
field for the labours of holy friars, as the Filippeschi and Mo- 
naldi of Orvieto, and the Montecchi and Cappelletti of Verona! 
How many hands pointing in this manner to the Church, in 
those houses of Traversari and Anastagi at Ravenna, of the 
former of which was she to whom Dryden has given the name 
of Honoria, in the fable paraphrased from Boccaccio, her lover 
and the spectre being of the latter— 


——— “ quid nunc antiqua recordor 
Damna mei generis || 2” 


* Dante, ii. 16. + Il. vi. 479. + Met. iv. 8. 
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The pomp of heraldry will yield to a better pageant : 


—— * Yon darksome rocks—yon castled steep 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly, that wrapt fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor of peace—all form a scene 

Where musing solitude might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of earthliness.” 


But suppose that these investigations should lead to a different 
result, and present the origin of an ancient family as just and 
pure. This may often be. Of what a glorious origin may a 
multitude of Spanish families boast! What heroic, what Catholic, 
what holy pageants belong to the twenty-nine families that were 
honoured as grandees, between the reigns of Alphonso V. and 
Charles V.; the houses of Lara, Castro, Henriquez, Manrique, 
Velasco, Guzman, Toledo, Mendoza, Zuniga, Pacheco, Giron, 
Ponce of Leon, Cordova, Aguilar, Ossorio, Lacerda, Pimentel, 
Avalos, Acunha, Cueva, Sandoval, Cardenas, Haro, Sylva, 
Borgia, Figueroa, Benavente of Arragon! Look at their armo- 
rial bearings, as exhibited in the nobiliario genealogico de los 
reyes y titulos de Espana, by the herald of King Philip IV., 
Don Alonso Lopes de Haro; what inspiring and affecting remi- 
niscences are there of ages of heroism and faith! Mark those 
shields of the Conde de Villaluay Andrada, and of the Marquis 
of Santillana and Mendoga, on which are inscribed Ave Maria 
gratia plena; and those of the Duke de Pastrana Silva y Men- 
dog¢a, and of the Marquis de Cenete Mendoga, and of the Mar- 
quis de Montesclaros Mendoga y Luna, bearing the words Ave 
Maria. See that shield of the Marquis de Comares Cordova, 
all hung round with trophies, and showing a Moorish king in 
chains within the centre ; that of the Conde de Tedilla, Mar- 
quis de Modegar, on which are inscribed the words Ave Maria 
gratia plena—bue naguia; that of Juan Andrea Hurtdo de 
Mendog¢a, Marquis of Cafete, on which vast chains are arranged 
in the form of a cross, with hearts within it, supported by angels 
bearing palms, above which are the words fides, spes, caritas— 
me ruisse satis ; and that of the illustrious family of Pasquales 
of Valencia, which supplied five martyrs and a crowd of holy 
pontiffs to the Church, bearing lambs that carry flags marked 
with a cross between towers, over which stars appear with these 
words inscribed round it—sub cujus pede fons vivus emanat. 
In England, an historian of the Minors remarks, that the Earls 
of Lindsey and the Berties have a Franciscan friar, walking with 
staff in hand, for one of the supporters of their shield, though for 
what reason he cannot say*. In France, many noble families, 
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as those of St. Aldegond and St. Gery, bear the names of saints, 
attesting their early associations*. There are historians who 
treat on the antiquity and sanctity of Tonnerre and Clermont t. 
The stranger might produce his own domestic records, which in 
Saxon times present holy benefactors to churches, though in 
this argument, bringing on him a necessity to enter into the 
praises of his own house, I know “every wise man is more un- 
willingly drawn to speak than the most repining ear can be 
averse to hear.” Then within the house itself there are historic 
signals. Witness those heirlooms, those vast waxen seals at- 
tached to long parchment records, covered with Catholic em- 
blems, amidst figures of knights on horseback, such as I have 
seen opened after being long forgotten ; such those old symbolic 
treasures handed from father to son, like Agamemnon’s sceptre, 
of which the history was, that a saint, perhaps, had made it, who 
gave it toa king, who gave it to an ancestor, who left it toa 
monastery, from which another, by the new errors blinded, took 
it and left it at his death to others, from whom, after three gene- 
rations, it passed to the present owner. Such that long series 
of fathers and mothers painted, on whose speechless shapes their 
descendant gazes, “nor when the moon fills the mysterious halls 
with floating shades, will he suspend that task, but ever gaze”— 


“ et formidabilis Orei 
Vidit opes, atavosque suos +.” 


Then, indeed, I would pray with Cicero, “ aliquid de majoribus 
tuis, et de te ipso dices, more majorum §.” For if you trace back- - 
ward your descent, how soon do you arrive at the first who ever 
heard of these new errors—and what a long catalogue of men 
whom you respect preceded them ! each seeming to address you 
in Virgilian notes, and offer to be your guide to paradise— 


“* Elysiasque domos, et regna novissima mundi, 
Me duce, cognosces, simulacraque cara parentis. 
Invia virtuti nulla est via || !” 


The history of any private family, however humble, could it 
be fully related for a few generations, would prove the truth of 
Catholicity by the superiority of its fruits, better than could be 
done by the most elaborate dissertation. It were to be wished, 
indeed, that some now would seek to become acquainted with 
their progenitors, in order, up to the Conqueror. The science 


* De la Roque. 
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of heraldry itself, and the blazon of all ancient families, point to 
the faith of the crusaders, from which they date their origin. 
In England, I am aware, the proudest house will think it much 
to count as ancestor some man of no exalted office in the time of 
our first Edward ; but others of less note can show founders of 
abbeys as early as the Conquest. How many Catholic glories 
recalled by some ancient families! The house of Tonnerre 
reckons among its members St. Guerry, abbot of S. Pierre-le- 
vif and archbishop of Sens, St. Honobert, invested with the 
same dignities, St. Honulfe, his father and successor in the same 
offices, St. Thieri, a monk of the same house and bishop of 
Orleans, St. Robert, the founder of Cisteaux, St. Guillaume, a 
Cistercian and archbishop of Bourges, St. Ingoare, a Benedic- 
tine nun, St. Leoterie her sister, and a nun in the same convent,— 
in fine, St. Ebbon, Count of Tonnerre, a hermit, who withdrew 
into a solitary forest, where he remained till his death, having 
been accustomed to come every Sunday to the church of Sens, 
to preach to the people. The house of Clermont recalled St. 
Amedée the first, a monk of Bonnevaux, and St. Amedée his 
son, bishop of Lausanne *. In what pitiful semblance would 
modern choosers appear in painting, if placed side by side with 
such domestic portraits? Nor can the lapse of years, or the 
fall of those who are still nearer in point of time, diminish the 
force of their authority. These are your true fathers, whom you 
should follow. Josias was the son of Amon, far from David, yet 
we read of him, “ he walked in all the ways of David his father ; 
he turned not aside to the right hand or to the left ¢ ;” youthen 
who belong to an ancient family, notwithstanding sad intervals 
of faith renounced through fear of earthly power, can look to 
familiar guides among your ancestors, and may say with Diomede, 
before citing the earliest of his progenitors, 


marpic 0 8 dyabod Kai yw yévog evyopar eivart. 


O, how strong were the impressions formerly caused by the 
example of good fathers, and with what confidence might they 
have been employed to shame the degenerate! as in the Vir- 
 gilian lines, 

“ Conjugis esto 
Quisque suee tectique memor ; nune magna referto 
Facta patrum laudesque §.” 


Hence, in the middle ages, if any member of a family committed 


* Hist. de plusieurs Saints des Maisons des Comtes de Tonnerre et 
de Clermont, 
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a dishonourable action, all who belonged to it felt a necessity of 
shaking off the disgrace, by no longer bearing a name in common 
with him. When a certain man of Aragon, called Florenus 
Melero, nefariously betrayed the castle of Villaray entrusted to 
him by the king, some others, who bore the name of Melero, 
renounced it, though they were not related to him ; but, says 
the chronicle, they could not endure to bear afterwards that 
name ; and what is still more remarkable, on the same occasion, 
when it was necessary to speak of that Florenus Melero in the 
public document in which the others renounced the name, so 
exquisitely delicate were the nobles of that kingdom, that as 
often as they named him, they added the words, olim Aragon- 
ensem, though, in point of fact, he was of Aragon by birth ; but 
they were determined that he must have forfeited that privilege 
by his crime *. 

“TI remember,” says Don Antonio de Guevara, writing to 
Don Antonio d’Acugna, “ when a child, being in the castle of 
Trecegno, which is a dependence on our house of Guevara, and 
seeing my uncle Don Ladron, and my father Don Bertran de 
Guevara, wearing black in mourning for your father ; but now 
when one sees what you have become, the chief of a sedition, 
armed, and followed by soldiers, one may well lament the death 
of your father, and put on not only black but sackcloth. If you 
will not heed divine examples, at least follow the steps of Don 
Loys d’Acugna who begot you, at whose gate one saw every 
day a multitude of poor; whereas at yours, one sees only sol- 
diers, idling and blaspheming.” In brief, tracing their descent, as 
all families that have any real claim to antiquity of race must do, 
from Catholic ancestors, to all of them the great historic lesson 
leading to the Church may be presented, in the words of the 
Roman orator—“ Vide ne alienis exemplis, iisque recentibus, 
uti, quam et antiquis et domesticis malle videare }.” 

We see, then, how every ancient family, whether to move it 
by repentance or by emulation, has its own historical traditions, 
which might serve it for guidance through the involved and 
complicated labyrinth of these recent times ; though, it is true, 
the modern opinions render many insensible to the force of such 
instructions, so that, if they do not efface the blazon on their 
paternal shield, they leave it to strangers to record the true 
honour of their family ; being so far removed from the mind of 
those ancients, who would not suffer the monuments of their 
ancestors to be even adorned by a stranger{, that they would 
blot out the memory of most illustrious progenitors for being 
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Catholics, if others, alien to their blood, did not rise up in spite 
of them to transmit it with veneration to all the brave and just 
of future times. 

But family traditions have also a great moral lesson, grounded 
on the vanity of all ancestral pretensions, when left to the mere 
impulse of nature, or of the gentile notions, for their form and 
security ; and this is presented to none more forcibly than to 
those who have, within the family, personal experience of their 
daily and practical results. 

How quick is the descent from the supernatural elevation to 
which faith in the first ages raised the nobility that St. Jerome 
saw, to the level of mere force and pride, which perhaps is its 
normal condition! The nobles of the fifth age were often like 
that Dardanus, prefect of the Gauls, whom St. Jerome and St. 
Augustin from a distance took for a sincere and virtuous Chris- 
tian, but in whom St. Sidonius found all the vices which then 
belonged to the rich tyrants of Gaul *. 

“ Some time since,” says Salvian, “moved by the entreaty ofa 
poor man, I went to supplicate arich man not to take away from 
him all that he possessed; then he, who thirsted after this ra- 
pine, and already with insatiable avidity was devouring his victim, 
darting on me ferocious eyes, replied that he would persist ; and 
when I continued to implore him, he added, I have sworn by 
Christ that I would take his goods ; would you have me break 
mine oath +?” ‘Such is the wretchedness of these times,” he 
says elsewhere, “that no one is counted more noble than he 
who is very rich {.” “ Indeed,” he adds, “if any of the nobles 
be converted to Christ, he loses all the honour of his nobility. 
What can be the honour of Christ in a Christian people, where 
religion makes a man ignoble §.” There is now cloistered in a 
religious house in England, one whose conversion to the Catho- 
lic faith in Russia, dates from the day when he expostulated 
with his father, a man of the highest nobility, for cruelty to a 
serf, and who in consequence was cast off by his family, as dis- 
gracing its grandeur by cherishing sentiments of compassion for 
the low. What again were nobles in later times, when flocking 
round the standard of spiritual revolt ; and laying, by apostasy 
and sacrilege, a fearful spell upon all their race, fearful to dis- 
cern so changelessly transmitted? The zeal of some Spanish 
authors to affirm that Mahomet was of base origin, and the 
desire expressed by Don Pedro Messie, of Seville, to believe 
them, for the reason “that a man so wicked, so unworthy of 


* S. August. Ep. elxxxvii. i. 22; S. Hieron. Ep. xxxiii. 255; S. 
Sidon. Apol. lib. v. Ep. ix. 
+ Salv. de Gubernatione Dei, lib. iv. 13. 
¢ Id. lib. iii. c. 10. § Id. lib. ty. cag: 
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memory except for malice and iniquity, could not be of noble 
blood *,” argue more in favour of their estimate of honour than 
of their sagacity. The sixteenth century, at all events, made 
short work of such pretensions. Then the champions of every 
horrible delusion were men of worldly nobility ; who, if another 
John had sent them to the Turk, to promise to embrace his law 
to spite the pope, would have followed in the steps of those 
English knights, Thomas of Herdington and Raoul, son of 
Nicholas, who went on such an embassy to Miramolin{t. With 
scorn on their tongues and avarice in their hearts, we find them 
commemorated as true Philistine lords, “ wondrous harsh, con- 
temptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite ;” “in quibus nihil sit, 
preter summa peccata maximamque pecuniam{.” Ah, great 
reason had the French poet, when he makes Sganarelle in le 
Festin de Pierre exclaim—‘“ Un grand Seigneur méchant homme 
est une terrible chose.” Or, as one much older says— 


“ En monde n’a si grant dommage 
Com grant Seigneur a fol courage §.” 


But reversing now the order of discourse, and descending to 
slighter things, what, may we ask, did the descendants of these 
men become in later times, when they had less power? View 
alone the ridiculous side: see them blown up with high con- 
ceits engendering pride ; thinking, like Shakspeare’s clown, to 
secure their pre-eminence by saying, I will show myself highly 
fed and lowly taught, reviving the images that venerable Bede 
describes, “ Qui magis quotidie ventrem dapibus quam mentem 
sacrificiis coelestibus pascant ||.” Like still older models—- 


———  huara wayta, 
Bove tspevovrec, Kai dic, Kat wiovag alyac, 
EiiativdZovet, mivovoi te aifora oivoy 


Mawwiwe ————— ]. 
It was the remarkable saying of St. Odo, Abbot of Cluny, 


which was so extensively verified in later times, that such men | 
had a close affinity with the preachers of error, “Sepe autem,” — 
says he, ‘‘ preedicator erroris hujus mundi divitibus jungitur**.” — 
Cesar of Heisterbach supplies an example from his own age. | 
“ Louis the Landgrave,” he says, “ father of Hermann, who died 

two years ago, was in a state of perilous error, fatal both to his | 
own soul and to the property of his subjects ; who being a great | 
tyrant and robber, oppressing the people with exactions, and | 
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usurping the possessions of the Church, was often reproved by 
religious men, who reminded him of the punishment of the bad 
and of the glory of the elect, to whom he used to reply in these 
miserable terms—If predestined no sins can prevent, if reproved 
no virtues aid me.” “ The prince,” as Conrad, our old monk 
from Thuringia, tells me, ‘“‘ used often to repeat that verse of the 
Psalm, Coelum coeli Domino, terram autem dedit filiis hominum, 
as if to excuse himself when he was reproved for his oppres- 
sions ; for being a learned man, he was on that account the 
more hardened—erat siquidem literatus, et ob hoc amplius 
induratus ; and when timorous men used to say to him, My lord, 
spare your soul, beware of dying so? he used to answer, My 
hours are counted ; I can neither lengthen nor shorten them, 
live as I will. The pious Lord, willing to recall him from such 
error, afflicted him with sickness. His physician was called, a 
good and discreet man, not moderately skilled, not alone in 
medicine, but also in theology ; and remembering the prince’s 
error, said to him, My lord, if the day of your death be come, 
my skill cannot save you; and if it be not, my care is useless. 
When he replied, Say not so; but I may well die before my 
time, if neglected now: upon which the physician seized the 
opportunity, and warmly recommended him to take care of his 
soul by penance and works of justice. The landgrave, con- 
sidering the weight of his words, replied, Be henceforth also 
the physician of my soul, since by your medicinal tongue God 
has delivered me from error. Did the prince live well after- 
wards? asks Apollonius : Far from it, replied Cesar, he promised 
what he did not fulfil *.” 

To the manners of faith, to the humility, simplicity, and wis- 
dom which it inspires, men can be guided by witnessing their 
very opposites, when thrown among those who follow the con- 
trary banner. ‘“ The prince of darkness,” as Edgar says, “is a 
gentleman ;” and though one may not be sure to have person- 
ally known him, there are many who will eagerly seize occasion 
to say, with Sir John Maundeville, “ I have often tymes passed 
and ryden the way with gode companye of many lordes, God be 
thanked.” Such, perhaps, will ride on and take no note of the 
signals that I speak of here; for they resemble the old heralds 
that are described by the Greek poet— 


TO yao yévog Towuvroy’ émi roy Eiruxh 
? 
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On them, this sort of attraction will be powerless ; for all that 


* Tllust. Mir. et Hist. Mem. i. ¢. 27, + Orestes, 895. 
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these men seek is to be able to claim fellowship with those a 
modern bard describes, and to repeat 


“ There was Lord Pyrrho, too, the great free-thinker, 
And Sir John Pottledeep, the mighty drinker.” 


“ Be more expressive to them,” Parolles says, “for they wear 
themselves in the cap of the time; these do muster true gait, 
eat, speak, and move under the influence of the most received 
star; and though the devil lead the measure, such are to be 
followed.” But to the well-born, the company of such idle 
lords, lordliest in their wine, is useful by its wants. 


“* What icebergs in the hearts of mighty men, 
With self-love in the centre as their pale !’’ 


Their type is not even Gentile—the noble element of Christian 
truth must have been employed to bring to the surface those 
dregs which form it. Their model is Cloten, whose maxim is— 
_ “It is fit I should commit offence to my inferiors ;” who says, 

“‘ that when a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not for any 
standers-by to curtail his oaths ;” who is so tremblingly suscep- 
tible of being thought like others, always asking, Is there no 
derogation in it ? fearing to carry the least object, or wear shoes 
with the least dust upon them, or notice an inferior, asking 
himself each moment, Is there no derogation in it? To whom 
alike it might indeed be answered—*“ You cannot derogate, my 
lord.” With airs of grandeur and disdain, the man of this type 
tries, like Midas, to conceal his ass’s ears— 


“ Tle quidem celare cupit, turpique pudore 
Tempora purpureis tentat velare tiaris *.” 


But it is delightful to observe how the old Catholic writers un- 
mask such heads. Pandolfini advises never to lend them money. 
“It is better,” he says, ‘‘to give twenty to them than to lend a 
hundred. Avoid them all, to escape both inconveniences. 
Expect no gratitude from them. They will never love you nor 
comprehend you. Flatterers, detractors, the vain, the vicious, 
are more numerous than the good in their houses +.” Heed 
not the splendour of their mansions, though, as Pierre Matthieu 
says, “Il n’y ait cherté en leurs maisons que du vray {.” 

Take away the Catholic religion, and the best specimen will 
be such as a keen modern observer knew, and thus portrays— 


“ He was a cold, good, honourable man, 
Proud of his birth, and proud of every thing.” 
Sixty? + Governo della Famiglia. 
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Whom he proceeds to praise, yet adds— 


“ But there was something wanting on the whole, 
I don’t know what—and therefore cannot tell.” 


And yet the simplest Catholic could tell—who knew how much 
better was the sweet nobility that Heaven’s gracious bounty can 
impart, than all the stiff frigid conventions without grace or 
charm for eye or ear, which can only shed a sullen poison in the 
heart that beats to the sound of self-flattery alone. Surely, it is 
much to possess an antidote against succumbing to false preten- 
sions, often combined with such moral and physical deformity, 
that the mind ofa playful scholar may recur to Cyclops com- 
forting himself on acknowledging his personal defects, by the 
consideration of his treasures—“ Ugly and one-eyed as I am, I 
feed a thousand sheep though; and I drink the best, nor do I 
want the viands that suit each season.” 


Eic 0 d¢0adpog tosore’ Trareia Oé pic emi yetrer 
"ANN wuTdg TowtTog twy, Bora yitta Bdokw *. 


“strange is it, that our bloods 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour’d all together 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty.” 


Even the Gentiles despised the vanity of Trajan in placing 
his name and insignia on all walls, so that some called him herba 
parietaria—‘“ And how much less,” says Cardinal Paleotus, 
“will such weakness become a Christian man, who ought to 
evince true gravity T,” and say— 


“ Nam genus et proavos et quee non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra puto.” 


What do the contrary and undirected notions prove to every 
man but “a cleaving mischiefin his way to virtue?” Yes, even 
in his way to honour; for with profound meaning did the poet 
say— 
“ ‘You have too much respect upon the world : 
They lose it, that do buy it with much care.” 


“The obstacles to the practice of the Gospel to those who 
follow greatness,” says the Prince de Conty, ‘‘are almost infinite: 
but there are four especial to be noted. The Gospel requires 
humility ; this state is favourable to pride. The Gospel requires 
penitence ; this state is full of delicacy and luxury. The Gospel 
insists on the love of our neighbour ; this state disposes men to 


* Theocr. Id. + De Imaginibus, &c. lib. ii, c. 47. 
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regard others with disdain, indifference, and insensibility. The 
Gospel requires labour ; this state prescribes idleness, ease, and 
pleasure * ;” “too much honour—O ’tis a burden, Cromwell, 
tis a burden, too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven.” Even 
Gentiles were impressed with a sense of the evil of long pro- 
tracted grandeur to arace. Fabius Maximus did not wish that 
his family should enjoy, age after age, an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of honours from the state: and Virgil had the same 
thoughts; for in the Aineid, Achemenides, after relating that he 
is the son of a poor father, adds “ Mansissetque utinam fortunat!” 
for in truth the natural eye sufficeth to disclose the mischief. 
“ What wants have the great!” exclaims St. Basil : “they must 
have a vast retinue when they go to the country, many chariots, 
many horses of all kinds for all purposes, and superb harness to 
suit them, many servants and officers, and ministers of pleasure ; 
houses, too, of marble—houses for winter, houses for summer ; 
silver couches, silver tables, ivory beds, ivory chairs ; and then 
when the poor ask assistance, they reply with a sad piteous 
countenance, that their means are not adequate to their wantsf.” 
And to what noble service can such men be armed? ‘“ We 
know you fear,” said a stern monitor in England, “ and are 
in an agony at this present, lest you should lose that super- 
fluity of riches and honour: and whosoever covets, and so 
earnestly labours to keep such an incumbering surcharge of 
earthly things, cannot but have an earthquake in his bones.” 

Here, then, we arrive at the third great directing sign along 
the road of domestic history, which is the religious hand point- 
ing to the Catholic faith as the sole purifying and efficacious 
element to give stability, use, and vitality to the associations 
arising from nobleness of race. 

The Church admits and sanctions the principle, as she admit- 
ted and sanctioned all that she found in the world existing not 
intrinsically evil; but in so doing she seemed to have in view 
- an advantage which was never to be present or confined to the 
possessor, but an object like that eastern flower which fathers 
plant that children’s children may behold the bloom. She ac- 
cepted nobles as our infant Saviour and his blessed mother 
accepted the magi, who were lords of territories, such as the 
friends of Job, the kings conquered by Abraham, or the power- 
ful seigneurs of later times}. Hence we find the principle itself 
recognized by her early doctors, as by St. Jerome, saying, “ An 
illustrious widow of France, named Hedibie, sprung from a race 
of orators and poets;” and again, in a letter to Furia, “the 


* Le Prince de Conty, Les Devoirs des Grands, iv. 
+ An. iii. 614. + Hom. in ditescent. 
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illustrious daughter of Letus the consul, of the patrician race of 
the Camilli, daughter-in-law of Anicius Probus the consul, the 
noblest of the Romans.” It is true these terms are used when 
speaking of prodigious alms and exalted piety; but certainly no 
censures from the Catholic Church would await the poet for 
repeating that, 


“ when degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder of all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree stand in authentic place ?” 


The Church, by her divine philosophy, reconciles the inequali- 
ties of possession consequent on the civil legislation of states 
relative to descent, with the charity of the Christian society. 
“io! here are two children,” says St. Bonaventura, “ both born 
at the same hour, and of the same nobility of race; the one is 
left in poverty, the other exalted with riches; and charity 
ordains both, humbling, weakening the one, and consoling and 
strengthening the other; for the one is restrained that he may 
not commit evil; the other is strengthened that he may be 
powerful to good. Charity approves of both alike; as in the 
spiritual order one may be illuminated by wisdom, the other 
kept in the simplicity of his sense ; the one, that he may despise 
himself ; the other, that he may study to diffuse the knowledge 
of the Creator; and charity has wished it to be so*.” In all 
these respects the Church has attractions for the profoundest 
observers of nature, who affirm that a certain regard for race or 
the institution of nobility is a phenomenon simultaneous in every 
nation with the gift of a healthy and glorious existence f ; while 
contempt for it continues to keep pace with the progress of 
moral degradation, when 


“ Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alga est t;” 


and its systematic suppression to denote the policy of despots, 
of which the Czar Fédor, one of the predecessors of Peter L., 
furnished an example in causing to be burnt all the genealogical 
titles of the Russian nobility; for by destroying the heraldic 
tree, he sought to annihilate the natural nobility, and substitute 
for it one wholly artificial, according to which those alone should 
be noble on whom fell the favours of the czar. The tyrant seems 


* S. Bonav. Amatorium. 
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to have known the truth which is expressed by Fordun: “ Magnam 
audaciam imprimere potest pristine nobilitatis memoria*.” 

We find nobleness or antiquity of descent respected, too, by 
later saints. The Fathers of the Order of Mercy relate in their 
great history that Father John Barrios, who threw such lustre 
on the order under the generalship of Peter Sorel, was particu- 
larly learned in genealogies, so that there was hardly a family of 
any consequence in Spain of which he did not know the origin 
and alliancest. §. Jane de Chantal, writing to her nuns of 
Annecy from her death-bed on the eve of her departure, says, 
“I conjure you, my daughters, to have always a great respect 
for Madame de Montmorency. It is a great grace for the whole 
order, and for this house of Moulins in particular, to possess her. 
She lives with our sisters with more humility, humiliation, and 
simplicity, than if she were a little peasant{.” We find the 
principle, too, regarded by the Holy See, so that in 1496 the title 
of Marquis of Winchester falling to a Franciscan friar, Brother 
John, a lay brother and porter, who was the only heir male of 
that illustrious family, the pope, it is said, granted him a dispen- 
sation to leave the order, and to marry, in memory of which the 
arms of the family were thenceforth encircled with a Franciscan 
cord, and the porter’s key hanging thereat§. In the first ages 
we find that nearly all the bishops of France were taken from 
the families of Roman senators, whose alms gave rise to the 
riches of their respective sees |]. Nobility was often conferred, 
not alone by the Roman pontiffs, but by abbots. Angelus IIL, 
abbot of Monte Cassino, in 1364, in a grant of this kind, ex- 
presses himself in these terms: “Si prima inspicimus originem 
hominum, natura omnibus similem dedit ortum, tamen virtus 
nobilitatis diligenter eam honore clarificat, et in gradu altitudinis 
erigit, quam horrentis vitii turpitudo commaculat et in locum 
infirmitatis emergit. Hearing, therefore,” he continues, “that 
the Judge Peter Ratius of St. Victor, walking in the paths of 
virtue and obedience, has adopted noble manners ; and despising 
the commerce of vices, abhors rusticity, and deserves nobility, 
we declare that he and all his posterity shall enjoy all the 
honours and privileges which other nobles of the same place, 
and on the lands of Monte Cassino, enjoy, on condition of his 
giving yearly one pound of wax to the abbey]. Saints who, 
like St. Francis Xavier of Pampeluna, could count great men 
for five centuries among their ancestors, would doubly feel the 
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force of St. Augustin’s words, that if it be a precious sign of 
honour to mark the revolutions of time by the dignity of a 
name, it is far greater and more magniticent to rise above time, 
and the vicissitudes of human things, by purity of soul; but still 
it is not strange that on earth, even in regard to them, our 
infirm affection should admit the slight respect of man’s nobility. 
In Paradise itself— 


*¢ ’en in that region of unwarp’d desire” — 


Dante felt its force*. St. Thomas of Villanova formally ap- 
proves of those who respect ancient blood, and thus explains 
the reasons of its favour: “ There is this difference,” he says, 
“between persons of ancient family and those whom fortune or 
chance has recently raised from obscurity to greatness, that the 
former, as of noble blood, are also much more bumane in dispo- 
sition, more humble, and more tractable with men of every sort. 
Nor is it strange; for they have no fear of losing their great- 
ness, which so many generations of progenitors have secured ; 
whereas others, as if adventurers, fear each step to encounter 
some humiliation, and to be despised by men, unless they show 
a deep sense of their own altitude. You see them puffed up, 
morose, inaccessible, swelling pompously over other men, whose 
insolent vanity no one can endure+.” Antonio de Escobar and 
Mendoza even says that the noble blood of St. Francis Xavier 
facilitated his exercise of that charity, which made him, when 
apostolic nuncio, condescend to the lowest offices to succour 
objects that every one else despised, as in the instance of his 
kindness to the sick sea-boy{. On the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, S. Gertrude inquiring whether his merit was the 
greater from having been born of just and honourable parents, 
she received for answer, “ From having just parents I was more 
trained to justice, and therefore I received increase of eleva- 
tion; but from their having been honourable according to the 
world, or rich or noble, I am not the more exalted, excepting 
inasmuch as I have raised myself to celestial things by despising 
them ; for from this I do derive greater glory, in the same way 
as a soldier returning victorious from battle rejoices the more 
eae known that he has escaped more snares and dan- 
gers.” 

This leads directly to another pointing hand; for having pro- 
ceeded thus far, and seen that the Church admits and sanctions, 
we come now to consider how she purifies and inspires the 
principle of nobility, and produces from it the fruits of her own 


* iio 1G. + S. Thom. a Villenov. de Divo Martino, Sermo i. 
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immortal soil. Embracing all in the same love, and admitting 
of no difference beyond what conduced to the benefit of all, she 
cut to the quick into the roots of an aristocratic and pagan past, 
and called on all her children to be lovers, not of separation and 
exclusion, but of union and brotherhood: fraternitatis amatores 
estote*. How, we may ask, was this way ever cleared? Truly 
it was by a divine voice, familiar to all conversant with her book 
of daily praise+: vox clamantis in deserto; vox faciens semitas 
rectas ; vox humilians colles, erigens valles; vox faciens aspera 
in vias planas. It was by the manger and the cross, recalling 
Him who chose Bethlehem for his nativity, and Jerusalem for 
his death. Following the by-paths of a forest, if you cross a 
side-alley, you must trace it up to the main road to find the 
notice which indicates to what place it leads you; and adopting 
this method here, we shall find to our surprise that the way of 
noble birth leading to those proud heights which gave names to 
so many houses seated on them, as Montigny, Mons Igneus, 
Montaigu, Montmorency{, conducts us to the humblest and 
most benign of the true Christian lineage, who have profited by 
the instruction aux grands, which Pierre Matthieu supplies them 
in the words “ Qu’il n’y a telle grandeur que d’avoir la vie haute 
et enslevée et l’esprit humble.” For hear St. Jerome: “ After 
the divine birth men should never prize the nobility of the flesh. 
By means of the former all are made children of God. The 
lineage of the earthly flesh is obscured by the splendours of the 
celestial honour, and appears no longer in those who are invested 
with the latter; and great is the folly to regard it any longer 
with admiration.” After citing which words, D’ Avila exclaims, 
“OQ! the vanity and folly of those who presume on their race, 
since God has created all souls which are not gained by inherit- 
ance! The flesh, which is hereditary, is a thing of shame and 
fear; for all flesh is as grass, and all its glory as the flower of 
the field. God esteems you not for your noble birth, but for 
being a Christian; not because you were born in a tapestried 
hall, but because you were born again in holy baptism. That 
is the truly noble birth—the birth of honour—by which you 
were born, not of men to be a sinner and miserable, but of God 
to be just and for ever happy.” “If you believe yourselves sons 
or daughters of God,” says St. Athanasius, ‘“ you will never be 
delighted with the possession of corporeal nobility, or of human 
after divine honours. Why flatter yourself with the thought of 
being nobly born? Not the equity of nature, but the ambition 
of cupidity, has made worldly nobility. All who are regenerated 
in baptism are made equal, whether rich or poor, noble or ple- 
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beian*.” Hence Sidonius Apollinaris, writing to Ferreolus, 
says that he will not dwell upon the ancient dignity of his family, 
or the titles of his ancestors, thinking it more just to place him 
among the perfect of Christ, rather than among the prefects of 
Valentinian: “ censuitque justius fieri, si inter perfectos Christi 
quam si inter prefectos Valentiniani constitueref.” But these 
attractions were only in primitive times, perhaps, you suppose. 
Then hear the medieval Church, that is hung round with ban- 
ners, and gorgeous with the blazonry of noble founders and 
protectors. ‘“ Nothing more vain or futile,” says Thomas of 
Villanova, “than pride of birth. What glory, after all, in the 
parents? and if you take away that foundation, what remains? 
Human nature is one and simple, equal in all. It is education, 
learning, and manners which constitute the difference ; and we 
often see that plebeian men surpass the noble. O, good God! 
who could sustain the ambition of men, if in their nature any 
diversity were found? Lo! at present even man will repute 
man not as man, but as cattle. What would he do if there was 
a real inequality of nature? O,sonsof men! who so anxiously 
attend to race and ancestors, the soul, which is the chief part, is 
of no race, of no ancestors, but from God alone. The body 
only has progenitors; and in this it is like all other animals, and 
subject to the same infirmities. Nevertheless, though there is 
not a difference of race, yet from good parents good sons de- 
scend, as we know by experience; for manners, inclinations, 
and passions are inherited by children: angry from angry, mild 
from mild, are born. Therefore, if men are to speak of ances- 
tors, they should boast not of their power or rank, but of their 
virtuef.” Guibert de Nogent counts his birth and family, 
indeed, among the especial favours he has received from God, 
which he confesses in order to show the cruelty of his own 
ingratitude; but he adds, ‘“ Noble birth, like wealth, receives 
no praise from the good, unless when it is directed by the rule 
of virtue; or rather it is esteemed contemptible in consideration 
of its inefficiency ; for such things can minister to pride, being 
merely means which, according as minds are disposed, can be 
used for good or evil; and at all events they are transitory, and 
cannot be elaborated by one’s own merit, being only a gift 
received from the Creator§.” But on this theme no canonized 
saint is more impressive than St. Bonaventura. “Say,” he 
exclaims, “ what is nobler than to be assimilated to the Son of 
God? Dic mihi, quid nobilius est quam assimilari Filio Dei? 


* S. Athanasii Exhortatio ad Sponsam Christi. 

+ Sid. Ap. lib. vii. 13. 

{ S. Thom. a Vill. de Nativ. Virg. Mar. Con. ii. and iii. 
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Do not attend to the grandeur of any one, but esteem him great 
who approaches the nearest to God, and the greater the nearer 
he attains to Him. For what perversity would it be to fear a 
servant of the devil, and to think him great; and to despise an 
adoptive son of God possessing the earnest of his inheritance! 
From such a false estimate of grandeur may Christ defend us, 
who is God blessed for evermore. Amen*.” Again he says, 
‘If a man were well imbued with the love of his Creator, in all 
things he would only seek how to serve Him, and not what was 
his own; forgetting himself, and mindful only of Jesus Christ. 
Such a man would not, I think, esteem it a matter of much 
choice between rank and rank, life and life, person and person, 
time and time, place and place; but in every way, and at all 
times, he would desire only to distinguish how he might best please 
his Creator. For in proportion as creatures are brought near to 
God, so much the more are they united mutually with each 
other; and therefore he who considers them all in God, must 
needs think little of himself individually, but have all his wishes 
fixed on what is most dear, not to himself, but to God f.” 

We see already, then, how this road, amidst the confused 
labyrinth of those naked rocks, is totally changed under the new 
direction ; how the mountains are cut through, and the preci- 
pices made safe, and the rough places smooth. From having 
admitted the principle, it follows, indeed, of necessity, that the 
Church by nobility must understand a state that is conformable 
to nature, and in harmony with all the great facts which are 
inseparable fron the human condition. Accordingly we find it 
so; and never will the true order of society be established— 
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never will the real equality and happiness of human life be 
secured on their true basis where her doctrines respecting it are 
not received; for mark how she softens down the steep by 
which you pass. Her voice is like that of the Greek poet, 
where he says, “ You admire this grandeur, this equipage, this 
noble distinction; but, my son, there is something better 
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to honour equality ; for what is there good in being the object 
of men’s gaze} ?” “ Nulli te umquam de generis nobilitate pre- 
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ponas,” says St. Paulinus, who was himself of a most noble 
family, “ neque obscuriores quasque et humiliore loco notas, te 
inferiores putes. Nescit religio nostra personas accipere, nec 
conditiones hominum, sed animos inspicit singulorum; servum et 
nobilem de moribus pronuntiat*.” Hence all the old represen- 
tations of nobility assume this new character, as in the lines— 


** Contend not, sir ; for we are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts nor outward eyes 
Envy the great, nor do the low despise.” 


Thus in the castle of Mas de las Sanctas Puellas, where the 
parents of St. Peter Nolasco resided in his youth, the children 
of the peasants used to be instructed in the Catechism within 
the walls, and invited to remain as playmates with the young 
lord. No exclusions there in favour of juvenile nobility. ‘“ Let 
us suppose,” says Dante, “ that Gherardo da Camino had been the 
grandson of the meanest hind that ever drank of the Sile or the 
Cagnano, and that his grandfather was not yet forgotten, who 
will dare to say that Gherardo da Camino was a mean man, and 
who will not agree with me in calling him noble? Certainly 
no onef.” In truth, it makes a merry heart to act and speak 
as feeling sure that all Adam’s sons are our brethren, and in 
consequence to be treated as but one of them, born to attend 
upon some high will. To be suspected of being bound to them 
in close affinity, it suffices sometimes to be sun-burned, or to 
walk ten miles a-foot to see a pretty hill, or not to*brush one’s 
hat o’ mornings, or to wear nothing about one’s neck, like an 
usurer’s chain. For my part, says the stranger, I have found 
it so; and no recollections are more agreeable. For quite as 
little I have been received, like humbly-visaged swains, as one 
of the people by those who loved them best, and asked, in the 
confidence of holy affection, if I knew how to read; which made 
me feel prouder than if I had been questioned as to my degree 
at Salamancha. Because smiles were excited by my brier-torn 
clothes, I have been asked to guide belated travellers through 
dangerous lanes ; for not stalking up and down, and wearing 
gentleman in my cap, I have been invited civilly, lest presence 
majestical should put me out, to read some lines too pale for 
delicate eyes, and, as if my place were waiting at a gate, like 
some knavish page or footboy, to hold the horses of an unknown 
dame. For being noticed daily as among the first comers, I 
have been archly asked, by a friendly fellow-pupil in the Louvre, 
how I happened to be proprietor of a watch; and merely 
because my hands were brown, I have been taken, one time for 
the heir apparent to a poor fisher’s boat, and at another for a 
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dusty-footed wayfaring scholar through the olive-grounds of 
southern France ; and though some may disdain such motives, 
or even prove incapable of comprehending them, there are 
others for whom it does not form the least of the attractions of 
Catholicism to find that it rather approves than condemns the 
inclination which may be felt by one claiming kindred, through 
Montacutes and Nevills, with the pale ashes of the house of 
Lancaster, to be undistinguishable from the sons of the poor. 
But see from what a depth of social inferiority the peasant 
and plebeian race has been raised by the Catholic religion. In 
Poland the Church found it so degraded that the peasant had 
no name. He was nullius nominis. In Denmark and Norway 
the peasants were similarly without names*. What a contrast 
to their state in countries where the Catholic faith had long 
been rooted in the soil! There the poor man often, plebeii 
generis, sed patricii vir spiritus, and the duke have the same 
name of a saint or an apostle. “ For one enrolled in the host 
of Christ,” says Faustus, Abbot of Lerins, “to say that a man 
is born free or ingenuous is nearly the same as to deny that he 
has been purchased with the blood of Christ. Liber homo sum, 
nihil tibi debeo. Of whom the apostle says,‘ When you were 
the servants of disobedience you were free from justice. He 
whom the miserable slavery of vices depressed can hardly be 
proved to be ingenuousf.” Thus was the true equality re- 
stored; and the world felt that it was so. “ Thank God, Juan,” 
says Pedro Crespo to his son, in the drama of Calderon, “ you 
are sprung from an honest family without spot, but altogether 
plebeian{.” “ Tell me,” says this perfect representative of the 
Spanish peasant, “is there any one who knows not that I am of 
an honest race, but plebeian? No, certainly. What would it 
serve me to buy letters of nobility from the king, if I could not 
at the same time buy noble ancestors? Would any one then 
say that I was better than Iam now? No; it would be a folly. 
What would they say? That I was become noble by means of 
five or six thousand reals: and that is money, not honour ; for 
honour cannot be bought. A bald man buys artificial hair. Does 
he then cease to be bald in the judgment of those who know 
him? He has a well-made wig; but what does he gain when 
every one knows that he is bald§.” Raimund, Count of Bar- 
celona, evinced but the same spirit, when, being pressed to 
assume the crown, since he possessed the sovereign power, he 
refused to do so, saying, “ Since no one of my progenitors was 
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more than count, I am count by nature. Content with that, as 
I am no better, so I wish to be not more excellent than my 
fathers ; therefore, in order that fortune in me should not sur- 
pass nature, 1 omit the name and insignia of a king, that in me 
fortune may serve nature*.” But mark the Catholic peasant in 
presence of the lord. “Sit down, Crespo,” says Don Lopez to 
the peasant. “I am well standing, my lord,” he replies ; “ but 
if you require it I obey.” “Iam surprised, Crespo,” says the 
lord. “ Was it that yesterday anger made you forget yourself?” 
“ Nothing, my lord,” he replies, ‘‘ can make me forget myself.” 
“ Why then,” asks the grandee, “ did you sit down without my 
asking you, and even in the best chair?” “ Precisely,” he 
answers, “‘ because you did not ask me to sit down; and now 
that you desire me I was unwilling. One should be polite only 
with the polite f.” 

As from pride of heart, so then from the external manifesta- 
tions of vanity, the Church delivers those who are nobly born. 
It is true, antiquity of race could of itself sometimes contribute 
to this end. The aversion of the Church for the vanity of titles 
and decorations was shared by those who were noble without 
them. “Some very old families,” says De la Roque, “rejected 
as an insult an elongation of their name; for true gentlemen 
seek no vain ornaments. Thus, James Tezart, seigneur des 
Essarts, regarded it as a great insult when any one added the 
particle ‘de’ to his ancient and illustrious namet.” Pierre 
Matthieu, even under Henry IV., says complainingly, “ We are 
no longer in the times of Philippe de Commines, who gave no 
higher title to a sovereign princess, heiress of one of the greatest 
houses of Christendom, than Mademoiselle de Bourgogne $.” 
Dion Chrysostom commends Homer for not mentioning whence 
he drew his origin, or the names of his progenitors, or even his 
own name. How many whose lives were perfected within the 
cloister deserved this praise! as that Father Gregory Lovel, an 
English Dominican of noble birth in the convent of Ghent, who 
is mentioned in the histories of his order as a man of such deep 
humility, that he concealed the nobility of his family, and avoided 
being known ||. Similarly we read of the blessed Father Lucius 
de la Riviere, of the Order of Mercy, that he could not endure 
to hear a religious man speak of the nobility of his house. 
Though born a gentleman, no one ever heard him speak of his 
family ; and when persons of quality wished to introduce the 
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subject, he used to say simply, “ Religion is my mother; and 
I prefer the peor scapular with which she has invested me to 
all the rich commanderies of Spain*.” So also, when princes of 
his family used to treat Brother George de Lauria, of the Order of 
Mercy, as their relation, he would answer, “ It is a great honour 
for a monk to be called Brother George of the Mother of God; 
but as for Don George de Lauria, he is dead to the world.” 
When those who met him in the streets would alight from their 
carriages or from horseback to salute him, he used to answer, 
“ T know no other relation in the world but he who does the 
will of God;” and so saying, he would pass on+. These were 
but acts of compliance with the express rule of those who were 
proposed as the best models. “On Sundays,” says the rule of 
St. Fructuosus, “the brethren being assembled, the superiors 
should examine them one by one, to see that no secret Jeaven 
should be contaminating their souls. For often they are seeking 
praise for themselves from various vanities: one for his genea- 
logy, another for his alliance with princes, another for his parents 
or brothers; and thus each will learn to combat against his 
ruling vice{.” This rule, indeed, was immediately addressed to 
men who had retired from the common society of men; but it 
is not less true that the type was presented to all, and that 
many in the walks of secular life received it for their own imi- 
tation, meriting in consequence the praise bestowed on Capa- 
neus by Adrastus, that they were great and exalted without 
pride: 
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St. Isidore of Seville says, that “haughtiness is much more com- 
monly found in inferiors than in superiors, in the low than in the 
great ||.” His testimony, at all events, may be received; for he 
must have had some knowledge of nobility, seeing that he was of 
the royal blood of the Ostrogoths,—son of Severien, who was son 
of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths in Italy; and that his 
mother was Theodora, of the royal family of the Goths. St. 
Isidore had two brothers, Leander and Fulgencius, and three 
sisters, Justina, Florence, and Theodosia, who verified his ob- 
servation; for they all embraced a religious life, with the excep- 
tion of the latter, who married Leuvigilde, king of the Goths, 
and became mother of St. Hermenigilde. The Catholic Church 
alone has the secret of rearing that flower of the true old cour- 
tesy, which was so essential an appendage to nobility; for, as a 
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French author remarks, “ Civility, that habit of affectionate dis- 
interestedness, that familiar practice of humility, cannot exist 
where faith and love are wanting. It flies equally from the 
libertine of pleasure, and the libertine of the intelligence. The 
pride of life, and the pride of thought, are both alike opposed 
to it*.” The children of the oldest houses, if the stranger 
might from experience judge, are, in fact, generally kept by 
their fathers in total ignorance that they possess any cause for 
vanity in the antiquity of their descent. Even the blazon of 
coat-arms was often converted by religious men into a source of 
humble lessons ; as when they remind those who bear an ostrich 
for their crest, that, having wings without the power of flight, 
the sign they wear should warn them from resembling those who 
cannot raise themselves with their wings to heaven; for wings 
represent virtues, without which we cannot fly{; though Hugo 
of St. Victor would console them; for, after saying that “the 
ostrich, which has wings without the power of flight, signifies 
the hypocrite, who has the appearance of holy conversation, but 
not the truth of action, with feathers like wings, but unable to 
rise above the earth,” he adds, “ yet the Lord saith, ‘ Glorificabit 
me, dracones et struthiones{,’ for he can convert both$.” But 
the odour of the lily from the shield beneath this crest is becom- 
ing here too powerful. 

Catholic nobles required no servile homage from their infe- 
riors, having been taught, as by St. Paulinus, that “the sin of 
adulation is most detestable.” ‘‘ Sufficit charitas de corde puro,” 
says that holy monitor of nobles, “et fide non ficta; quod autem 
abundantius est, 4 malo est||.”. To such men, as often the most 
humble, even the religious were referred. ‘“ We must not con- 
demn the rich,” says an English Franciscan, “ who, amidst their 
great plenty, are many times more temperate than those we 
take to be poor,—more humble, more mortified, less slaves to . 
their passions, and more acceptable before God{.” Sidonius 
Apollinaris supplies an example, writing to Constantius in these 
terms: “ The people of Clermont salute you, in whose little 
cottages you were lately a simple, unostentatious guest. What 
a joy it was to them when you came amidst their half-ruined 
walls, and walked without any train amongst the people of every 
class with such affability! The boys found you bland, the youths 
like a companion, the old men grave. How you consoled and 
instructed them! restoring peace to the disunited, and charity 
to all **,” . 
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Riches and their train constituted the source of another evil 
from which nobility was delivered by the Catholic Church, 
when it was obedient to her influence. Truly this first road 
awaiting man as he issues from the paternal house is full of 
danger : 
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The greatest enemy is the persuasion that riches and nobility 
are synonymous, and that they are necessary to its possession ; 
for if riches alone were to constitute the distinction, there would 
be nothing more odious and despicable than an ancestral house, 
showing, as portraits of its founders, the ignoble slaves possessed 
by money rather than possessing it; who first raised it to fame 
when trophies were shares and bonds; who had nothing to 
transmit to their descendants but the incentives to evil; and 
who now, true to the traditions of their family, “ will sell for a 
quart d’écu the fee-simple of their salvation, the inheritance of 
it; and cut the entail from all remainders.” « In great poverty,” 
says St. Wigbert, “are the rich of this world, who have not the 
treasures of justice and truth}.” Than such a palace the lowest 
peasant’s cottage ought to be a more envied habitation to the © 
lovers of nobility who respect the feudal traditions of their race, 
against which some declaim with more zeal than knowledge; for 
what the Church once loved could not be intrinsically evil. 
“ The political feudality of later times,” says a French historian, 
“had nothing in it truly feudal. What constituted the right of 
the primitive feudality, and caused it to be respected and loved 
even by those on whom it pressed, was the fact of its being 
profoundly natural. The seigneural family, sprung from the land, 
had taken root there, and lived on it. It had often made it what it 
was; built walls to defend it for the farmers from the pagans 
of the north; the fields had been cleared and cultivated as far 
as its towers were visible. The seigneur was a son of the land. 
He knew its language and its customs; he knew its inhabitants ; 
he was one of themselves; his son grew up amongst them, and 
was a child of the country. The blazon of the family was 
understood by the lowest peasant. It was generally the history 
of the land. The heraldic field was the land itself, and its 
memorials were of exploits universally remembered; but in the 
fifteenth century, marriages, heritages, and royal gifts changed 
every thing.” The very pagans deprecated an alliance with 
the rich, rather than with the noble and virtuous§; but it was 
the Catholic religion which gave force to all their arguments, 
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and effect to their aspirations; for when once transferred to 
truth, their sentences acquired a tenfold meaning; as when 
they said, j 
“ Ardua res heec est, opibus non tradere mores ; 
Et cum tot Creesos viceris, esse Numam.” 


“ Woe to you rich,” exclaims St. Isidore of Seville, “ who can 
sin more easily than others!” nam patrimonium grande grandis 
tentatio est*. The Catholic Church, which ever showed itself 
a true mother of nobility, was guided in regard to her estimation 
of the mere rich by the Divine justice, ‘ which,” as St. Paulinus 
observes, “ was unwilling even that the lips should be polluted 
with the names of the impious rich ; and therefore the rich man 
who thought only of filling his barns is not named ; nor is he 
named who boasted of having fulfilled the law; for all we are 
told is, that he had much wealth: Talium divitum nomina in 
Evangelio non scribuntur quia nec in libro vite habentur t.” 
St. Anthony of Padua makes the same remark, and adds a 
comment, which shows through how many circumstances of 
the miseries of human life the abuse of riches is to be traced: 
“ quidam, we read,” saith he, “and his name is not speci- 
fied, because the rich are not acknowledged by God ; but 
the poor man is known by his name. Note here that the 
rich glutton’s sin was enhanced by ten circumstances—first, 
abundance ; he was rich: secondly, superfluity in food and rai- 
ment : thirdly, because there was only one poor man to whom 
he could easily minister : fourthly, because this man was in ex- 
treme poverty and a beggar: fifthly, because he was so weak 
that he could go no further: sixthly, because he was miserable 
and full of sores : seventhly, because Dives had him in presence : 
eighthly, because he did not ask for great but for little things : 
ninthly, because of the crumbs which were suffered to fall from 
his table: and, tenthly, because the dogs exercised a service 
which man refused {.” If all these circumstances added to the 
rich man’s guilt, there is great reason for those who are exalted 
in wealth and power to fly to the teaching of that Church which 
alone can enable them to escape from such an accumulation of 
dangers, and combine their possessions with a resolution to em- 
ploy them for the end for which they were given. Some per- 

aps will doubt that riches, as constituting an origin, have been 
always so disdained in the Christian society, and will refer for 
proof of their opinion to the ricos hombres who constituted the 
nobility of Arragon ; but the Rici homini, says the historian of 
that kingdom, “ are supposed to derive their name from being 
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originally the descendants of the Gothic kings, the Amalarici, 
Eurici, Theodorici, and others, the last syllables of whose names 
were thus taken to distinguish them ; and then by time the title 
insensibly passed to the chief men. Some indeed supposed that 
the name originated in their being simply rich men ; but I follow 
the former opinion, “non enim ullo modo adduci possum ut cre- 
dam majores nostros, cordatos illos, ac sapientes viros, tantum 
hunc honorem, qui virtuti solus, ac generis splendori deberetur, 
inanibus divitiis decrevisse ; quas qui studiose ac avide consec- 
tantur, semper fere honesta omnia negligere consueverunt *.” 
Indeed those red staffs on a golden shield, the insignia of Rai- 
mund Berenger, Count of Barcelona, which the kings of Arragon 
adopted from him as their ownf, denoted how the staff of a 
poor pilgrim was deemed a more honourable memorial than any 
device that could represent the riches ofacrown. At all events 
the Spanish nobles were not dismayed by their wanting riches. 
«« My father,” says Donna Blanca, in Las tres Justicias en una of 
Calderon, “ was a gentleman without fortune, but of so high a 
nobility that the sun could not rival him in purity and splendour.” 
Catholicism has no higher type of nobility than that expressed 
in the lines, 
“nee census in illo 
Nobilitate sua major: sed vita fidesque 
Inculpata fuit +.” 


But where is there a family that can claim such an ancestor, 
having now lost its faith and passed to the camp of the moderns, 
that does not deserve to hear it said of him, in the words of 
Cicero, “ Vellem hanc contemptionem pecunie suis reliquisset § ?” 
In conformity with the Catholic views, the occasion for riches 
was removed from true nobles, as the great Calderon observes ; 
for in the Aleade of Zalamea he makes a man of ancient descent 
exclaim, “ God grant peace to the soul of my good lord and 
father, for he has bequeathed me a fine genealogical chart, 
painted with gold and azure, which exempts me and my lineage 
from the expenses which afflict others of pompous ostentation! 
The vulgar require all this, but a gentleman can very well dis- 
pense even with his dinner.” On the other hand, however, it 
must not be supposed that by the influence and principles of the 
Catholic Church nobility was condemned to poverty, or to that 
life of total sequestration from all pursuits which could enrich it, 
that many of the French nobles, previous to the revolution, 
deemed necessary. The Church taught, and proved by the 
lives of those whom she influenced, that “ a good use of riches,” 
as Plutarch says, “is more glorious than a good use of arms 
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in war*.” Consequently she did not condemn their possession, 
nor their acquirement by means compatible with innocence 
and generosity. Before the confusion of modern times, no voice 
was heard in Christendom denouncing property as a crime, 
like that in pagan Rome, of which Cicero says, “ Capitalis 
oratio, et ad zequationem bonorum pertinens ; qua peste que 
potest esse major? Hane enim ob caussam maxime, ut sua 
tenerent, respublice civitatesque constitute sunt. Nam etsi duce 
natura congregabantur homines, tamen spe custodize rerum su- 
arum urbium presidia querebant t.” The noble Venetians and 
Genoese regarded commerce as no derogation to their nobility. 
Each merchant vessel formed a school for their children. Pog- 
gius remarks, that at Rome the nobles admit agricultural and 
even any other profit resulting from their estates. “ At Florence,” 
he continues, “ some members of a noble family may always en- 
gage in trade. At Naples alone a nobleman can have no con- 
_ nexion with any kind of traffic or commerce. The French no- 
bles,” who were reckoned to possess two houses in every square 
league throughout the kingdom, “live in the country, cultivating 
their estates, like the English nobility ; and it is deemed dis- 
graceful to live in a city; but if the children of a merchant retire 
to lead a country life, they are regarded as half gentlemen, and 
their children as noble.” Yet even there, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the nobles of Brittany thought it no derogation to engage 
in commerce ; and in Champagne the old French charters speak 
of a crowd of nobles vivant marchandement, which habits led to 
intermarrying between the two classes, and a consequent influx 
of riches into noble houses f. 

Those of the French who, like the Poles, deemed the military 
profession the sole employment for nobility, were reminded of 
the dangers to which the privation of all means of wealth ex- 
posed their order. “ Let this poor noble,” says a writer of the 
last century, “ remain for ever, if he pleases, in his ruined castle, 
surrounded with wants, bathed in the tears of his needy family, 
and known only to the neighbouring cottages by his misery ; 
but misery may drive him to desperate courses, as we have seen 
proof in the robber castles of Valence.” ‘In Germany,” says 
Poggius, ‘‘ nobles must have castles in the country, and most of 
them live by robbery, whereas the Spaniards of noble birth may 
live either in the country or in towns, as they may think proper.” 
Some, indeed, of the Spanish nobles, like the family of Albur- 
querque, at Cuellar, and the Counts of Fuen-Salida, among the 
mountains of Toledo, resided in castles crowning isolated sum- 
mits, as the Alvas at Villafranca dei Vierzo, in their vast square 
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fortress mansion, with round towers, at the entrance of towns; 
but their family houses, called cazas solares, denoted by heraldic 
shields, are generally in the streets of towns or villages. Thus 
Tolosa abounds in the houses of men of ancient pedigree. The 
mansion of the Guzmans, with its noble portal, is in the city of 
Leon ; that of the Dukes of Alba, so remarkable from its anti- 
quity and its fine position, is in the little town of Alba de Tor- 
mes, the same family having its other residence in Salamancha, 
fronting the convent of the Augustins ; that of Vargas is in 
Toledo, where its ancestor, Don Diego de Vargas, constructed 
it on so vast a scale, that at present itis nearly abandoned. The 
houses of the Marquises of Santa-Colorna, and of Cardona, Dukes 
of Medina-Celi, are in Barcelona; the palace of Velasco is in 
Burgos ; that of the Cid Rui-Diaz, is in Zamora; that of the 
Counts del Puerto, and that of the Dukes of San-Carlos, are in 
Truxillo ; that of the Duke of San-Lorenzo is in Xeres ; that of 
the Marquis of Cortez is in Ecija ; that of the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz is in Valdepenas. Escalona, in Estremadura, has its palace 
of the counts; the hamlet of Torrijos was the place of residence 
of the Dukes of Maqueda; the large hamlet of la Puebla de 
Montalban has its palace of the Dukes of Uceda; in Astorga 
was the noble palace of the Osorio family, of which only two 
turrets and some armorial shields remain; in Oviedo, as many 
deserted mansions can attest, resided the most ancient families of 
the Asturias ; and the number of knightly houses in the town of 
Avila caused it to be entitled Avila de los Caballeros ; the en- 
riched portal of armed men at the mansion of the Counts of 
Polentinos, and the noble court-yard in the house of the Mar- 
quises of Velada, are cited as proof of the splendour of that 
town. The Mendozas had their palace in Guadalajara, which 
beheld the birth and death of the great Cardinal Mendoza; 
another old mansion of the same family is in the wind-blown town 
of Fuencarral. In Guevara is the casa solar of the illustrious 
Lords Ladrones de Guevara; and in Agreda travellers are ad- 
vised to observe the mansions of the Ayamonte and Velamazan 
families. 

The religious influence, in fact, allowed entire liberty in re- 
gard to the choice of residence as well as of occupation, deliver- 
ing nobility from the fear of being associated with ordinary men, 
and freeing it only from the spirit of avarice, teaching, as St. 
Isidore says, “‘ that the crime is not in riches, but in the use of 
them ; that there is a pride in the poor whose will alone is 
proud, and that these, although wanting wealth, are often, in the 
secret swelling of their mind, more deserving than the rich of 
condemnation * ;” and the result upon the whole of the action of 
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Catholicity was the preservation of the wealth and power of 
noble families, proving the justice even, in a material sense, of 
St. Ambrose’s observation, that ‘“ nobility is propagated not by 
the exaltation of secular power, but by the succession of vene- 
rable religion.” For ten centuries the Comté of Tonnerre 
passed by a continued filiation to the legitimate heirs of their 
house *,. Lord Carnarvon remarks, that ‘in Portugal the man 
who sells his feudal and turreted mansion incurs the certain dis- 
approbation of his neighbours, is supposed to have compromised 
the just dignity of his position, and to have entailed upon his 
relatives a family disgrace.” Perhaps the ancient noble could 
not in general boast of such affluence as now belongs to men 
suddenly enriched by speculations in trade, by usury, and dis- 
honourable cringing to the will of constitutional governments, 
but, as was said of Valerius, who demolished his house because it 
surpassed too much those of others—nonne quantum domo in- 
ferior tantum gloria superior evasit? Disgraces did not, as of 
late, knock too often at his door; for Catholicity repeated the 
words of the Roman sage, “ Habenda est ratio rei familiaris, 
quam quidem dilabi sinere, flagitiosum est +.” “ Speaking 
strictly,” says Balmes, “the higher classes have no longer the 
character which constitutes a class. They are only a cértain 
number of families sprung yesterday from obscurity, and which 
are marching rapidly to the abyss whence they have emerged, to 
give place to other families which will describe the same circle. 
We find in them nothing fixed or stable ; they live from day to 
day without thinking of the morrow ; very different from the 
ancient nobility, of which the origin was lost in the darkness of 
remote antiquity, and of whichthe organization and strength pro- 
mised long ages of duration. Then futurity could be depended 
upon ; whereas at present every thing is inconstant and changing. 
Individuals and families hasten to realize great fortunes, not to 
found a property that is to sustain for generations the grandeur 
of an illustrious house, but to enjoy and spend to-day what was 
gained to-day. The presentiment of instability increases the 
phrenzy of dissipation. Opulent families no longer seek to per- 
petuate their renown by founding hospitals and other Catholic 
institutions,—the rich no longer associate their titles with the im- 
mortal principles of Catholicity ; they perish consequently as 
they rise, and deservedly are forgotten [.” In fine, the path of 
ancient descent leads to the Catholic Church, through an obser- 
vation of her influence in rendering it conducive to the great 
object of an active and useful life ; for where it is without that 
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direction experience proves that it is but little available as means 
of facilitating an approximation to the chief good of man. 


* Good alone is good without a name, and 
This breeds honour ; that is honour’s scorn 
Which challenges itself as honour’s born, 
And is not like the sire : honours best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers : the mere word’s a slave 
Debauch’d on every tomb ; on every grave 
A lying trophy.” 


Such is the Catholic view. ‘“ Horses too,” says St. Ambrose, 
“ have a nobility if they descend from certain royal or warlike 
races ; but once on the arena where speed alone can win the 
prize, if others are at the goal when they are but little advanced, 
of what avail is their noble extraction? Nihil istud currentem 
juvat. Non datur nobilitati palma, sed cursui*.” “1 commend 
nobility of blood,” says Don Antonio de Escobar, “ but only 
when to this nobility is added nobleness of mind; for then alone 
nobility of blood is something, when it is coupled with noble 
manners. Without virtue I do not acknowledge it t.” Inspired 
by the Catholic religion the king, Don Alphonso X., surnamed 
Sabio, the wise, treating on the prerogatives and obligations of 
nobility in the Siete Partidas, uses these remarkable words : 
« There are two sorts of nobility—nobleness of soul, which is 
the first ; and nobleness of lineage.” ‘“ What a king!” exclaims 
Damas Hinard, “to write thus in the middle of the thirteenth 
century ;” the marvel, however, would be greater if kings wrote 
so in later times; for in the thirteenth century the influence of 
the Catholic Church would not have permitted any other defini- 
tion. “ Nobility obliges,” was the ancient axiom—nec est alia 
via perveniendi ad veram nobilitatem nisi per obedientiam ; 
quanto est enim stirps nobilior tanto est cervix flexibilior : for, 
adds this old writer, “ stiff-necked persons, however carnally 
noble, are proved by their very pride and liberty degenerate {.” 

“ If any suppose,” says Louis de Leon, “that negligence and 
idleness are the privilege of nobility and grandeur ; that it is 
honourable to do nothing; and that labour would degrade them, 
and be inconsistent with their rank, the sooner they undeceive 
themselves the better§.” “If idleness in the Lord’s vineyard 
will be punished as a crime, what, then, will become of those 
who systematically indulge in it as their privilege ?” asks the 
Pére de Ligny. The great in Catholic times were well aware, 
as the Duchess of Liancourt observes, that “persons of the 
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highest rank are bound to the penance of labour, as well as to 
the endurance of death, like the poor*;” and that “it is the 
demon who instigates them to amusement to prevent the weari- 
ness of idleness from impelling them to accept of a laborious 
life} ;” but if a frater Musca was not to be received in a cloister, 
the same character in secular life was no less deemed a disgrace 
to the order of nobility. The religious influence might be 
resisted; but the Jardin des Nobles, by Pierre des Gros, of the 
Order of Minors, is one out of a multitude of works which fur- 
nish proof that the Catholic Church was the declared enemy of 
all the abuses in secular lifet, and of none more than of the love 
of selfish ease swaying that kind of nobility which follows Epi- 
curus— otii magistrum,” as he is styled by Pliny, his disciple, 
“dogmate, non moribus§.” ‘“ Negligence,” says the author of the 
Ménagier de Paris, describing mortal sins, “ c’est quand Ven 
aime et craint si peu Dieu et en souvient si peu que parce que 
on n’en tient ainsi comme nul compte, l’en ne fait nul bien pour 
lui ne pour son amour, et de ce faire est-l’en paresseux et négli- 
gent, et l’en n’est mie paresseux de quérir son plaisir et ses aises. 
Certes cest grant péchié que d’estre paresseux de bien faire. 
Car il est trouvé en |’Escripture que se une personne n’avoit 
onques péchié, ne jamais ne péchast, et elle ne feist aucun bien, 
mais laissast ainsi passer le temps, elle pourroit aller en enfer ||.” 
Thus, not content with negative merit, the Catholic Church 
requires positive services from nobility to correspond with the 
advantages which it possesses. In the first ages we see how 
nobles within the sphere of her communion understood the 
obligations of their state, of which we find an eminent example 
in the piety and charity of the illustrious Anicius Probes, and 
of St. Probe Faltonia, his wife. We have observed before that 
there was no race in the Roman empire more exalted; but was 
there any family which gave more honour to the Church than 
this? The Anician was among the first of the senatorial fami- 
lies that embraced Christianity. Anicius Petronius Probes was 
chosen in the year 369 by the Emperor Valentinian for pre- 
torian prefect of Italy, Sicily, and Africa; and it was he who 
procured for St. Ambrose the government of part of Lombardy. 
To the marbles of the superb Anician palace, Secondin com- 
pares the eloquence of St. Augustin. Cassiodorus calls this 
“familiam toto orbe preedicatam{.” But was it satisfied with 
past services or former renown? So little, that in the year 480 
it gave to the Church the great patriarch of the western monks, 
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St. Benedict. Charity was as eminent in this patrician and 
consular house as the purity of its faith; so that, as we read in 
the letters of St. Augustin, it was always as Catholic in belief as 
perfectly Christian in regard to manners*. Such is the type 
according to which the Catholic Church tends to form the 
nobleman. As the old epitaph describes Chronopius, Bishop of 
Perigueux : 


“ Nobilis antiquo veniens de germine patrum, 
Sed magis in Christo nobilior merito f.” 


“As for the civil nobility,” says Cardinal Paleotus, “unless it 
be conjoined with Christian charity and piety, and referred to 
the glory of the great God, it is vain and superfuoust.” But is 
this the type recognized without the Church? “Truly you 
must be of noble blood, since your anger can be appeased so 
promptly,” says Pedro Crespo, in the Alcade of Zalamea by 
Calderon. This was logical within the Catholic Church; but 
out of the reach of her influence would it be even intelligible? 
We need not search far for the answer. “ The new gentlemen,” 
says the Breton poem, alluding to the infidel upstarts who had 
turned out the old noble proprietors, “are hard men. The old 
were good masters, and they loved the peasants from their 
hearts}.” But we need not cross the seas for proof. It was 
not a Catholie voice that cried, 


“ Alas the country ! how shall tongue or pen 
Bewail her now uncountry gentlemen ? 
The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 
The first to make a malady of peace. 
For what were all these country patriots born ? 
To hunt and vote, and raise the price of corn ! 
The landed interest groans from shore to shore 
For fear that plenty should attain the poor. 
They roar’d, they dined, they drank, they swore they meant 
To die for England—why then live? for rent !’ 


Before the false reform no one could so paint a race. Externi 
isti sunt mores. And mark how well did the noble trees of the 
ancient families respond to the culture which they received 
from the Church. “In quamcunque memorabilium partem exem- 
plorum convertar,” says Valerius, “velim nolim, in cognomine 
Scipionum heream necesse est ||.” We may similarly declare, 
that to whatever works of heroism, charity, or munificence we 
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turn, whether in times past or present, we find the Catholic 
nobility gloriously though unostentatiously employed, furnishing 
occasion for the poet’s eulogy : 


“ O! qui, nominibus cum sis generosus avitis, 
Exsuperas morum nobilitate genus.” 


The illustrious family of Mathaplama had long borne for its 
arms ten lilies surrounding a man in chains, with this motto: 
“QO Domine, libera me ab istis vinculis;” these arms having 
been granted to Enfremius de Matha, Count of Montforo, seem- 
ing a divine presage of the glory destined to that family, when 
it gave birth to John de Matha, one of the founders of the 
Order of the Holy Trinity for the redemption of captives from 
their chains*. 

But it would be endless to cite instances. We must pursue 
this road no further, having sufficiently seen what rich compen- 
sation the higher classes receive from Catholicity, which, if it 
seems at the first glance to teach contempt for their cherished 
distinctions, repays them thus, as we have proved, for that ima- 
gined slight more than a thousand-fold, teaching, 


“ Ut quantum generi demas, virtutibus addas+.” 


All the forest round rings with the glory that they gained in 
consequence. But it is time to rest, and here await renewal of 
the day. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ROAD OF HONOUR. 


jy, OW many inviting paths open to the inexpe- 
ig rienced feet of men on first entering the forest 
‘7 of this life; and how many snares await them, 
whichever they may choose 'to follow! Here 
is one, called the path of honour, branching 
off immediately from the last through an un- 

derwood of ancient laurels, stately, solemn, 
but full of perils further on, which many pretend, and some 
aspire, with all the energy of their souls, to pursue, whom we 
cannot refuse to accompany, as they challenge us to trace it 
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with them to its source. Upon the utmost verge of a high 
bank, by craggy rocks environed round, we climb ; then passing 
on through grand imposing precipices, dark with the forest’s 
gloom, we proceed thoughtful, nor stop till to a tower’s low 
base we come. Here dwell those who, for interim to our studies, 
would relate in high-born words the worth of many a knight. 
But the whole way winds throagh castles; and my guides 
repeat such words as Dante heard— 


we ** See that thou mark 
Some spirit whose name may by his deeds be known ; 
And to that end look round thee as thou go’st.” 


« How many glorious examples,” they exclaim, “ are found here 
of that private majesty, resulting from personal character, which, 
as Valerius says, can awe the wicked—“ Sine tribunalium fas- 
tigio, sine apparitorum ministerio*!” What wealth, or gran- 
deur, or power,” they ask, “ can be compared with this dignity, 
as when the presence of Cato refrained the people at the Floral 
games?” ‘ Exiguum viri patrimonium, astricti continentia 
mores, modice clientele, domus ambitioni clausa, paterni generis 
una imago.” Such a man will be to others of the common herd 
as is the osprey to the fish, who takes it by sovereignty of 
nature. Let men of this stamp be thy models. They still cry, 


a “ Inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness, that thou may’st prove 
To shame invulnerable, and stick 1’ the wars 

Like a great sea-mark standing every flaw, 

And saving those that eye thee.” 


These are the lessons of those who have affected the fine strains 
of honour. One by one they show us heroes; and of each I ery, 
with him who saw their later doom, “not yet mine eye hath 
had his fill.” I therefore stay my feet to scan him; and the 
high enterprise I have in view permits that I should pause and, 
with these stately figures, walk backward a space. 


—_—_— “ Honour we love ; 
For who hates honour hates the gods above.” 


This first signal is sufficiently clear. It may be to paganism, 
then, that this road leads—to the distinctions and to the temples 
of the pagans ; for they thought it derogatory to the majesty of 
the gods to comprise honour and virtue in one temple. When 
Marcellus built a temple;to honour and virtue, the college of 
pontiffs refused to consecrate it, saying that each must be wor- 
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shipped apart; whereupon they built a second*. If this an- 
nouncement should startle us as unjust, it is not from a want of 
warning tongues that we shall be disposed to wonder. Let us 
hear how many voices agree ; and first, in recommending the 
straight direct road, from which this may be a deviation. 
“ Take care not to lose the right way,” says St. Ephrem, “lest 
you should stray into dark paths, and so become perverse and 
oblique before God and man, ‘ Ve enim,’ cries the Wise Man, 
‘iis qui derelinquunt vias rectas, ut ambulent in viis tenebrarum. 
Vee his qui leetantur in malis et gaudent in consuetudine mala, 
quorum semitee oblique ac pravee, et flexuosi cursus eorum, ut 
longé abstraharis 4 via recta, et alieneris 4 sententia justa.’ If 
by good paths they had walked, they would have found the 
ways of justice plain and easy. We must therefore keep the 
right way, and obey him who says, ‘ Ne declines ad dexteram 
neque ad sinistram : averte pedem tuum a via mala; vias enim 
que a dextris sunt, novit Dominus: perverse autem sunt que a 
sinistris sunt+.’” But is not the path of honour the right straight 
way? Yes, in the language of the world it is so; but the 
straight direction may be in an inverse sense from that which 
the former passages imply. “ The language of the world,” says 
D’ Avila, “teaches, like that of the ancient Romans, which, as 
St. Augustin observes, was full of arrogance, to desire only 
honour and the esteem of men—honour for its own sake.” 
O, vain honour, condemned by our Lord upon the cross at the 
cost of his great dishonour, that sittest in the temple of God, 
which is the Christian heart, like Antichrist, desiring to be 
adored for God! Let no one regard as a small evil the love of 
worldly honour ; since our Lord, who knows the heart, has said, 
“ How can you believe in me, since you seek honour one from 
the other, and not that which comes from God only ?” It is not 
strange, then, that the austere school should denounce honour 
as it does. “ This,” says Olier, “is the unhappy idolatrous dis- 
position from which hardly any one is exempt. The flesh, 
under the influence of the demon, ever since the sin of Adam, 
impels us to wish that we might occupy the place of God in the 
hearts of men, receiving honours from them, not to offer them 
to God, but to apply them to ourselves, to be worshipped in the 
world instead of Godt.” Even natural light can show the 
baseness of this path; for this teaches us that men should do 
works worthy of honour, but not for honour’s sake ; for a great 
soul should be indifferent to blame or praise, and should deem 
nothing great but virtue. Let the Christian consider that since 
the world has despised the Son of God, who is eternal truth 
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and the sovereign good, no one should esteem its judgment of 
any value; though every Christian is bound to have regard to 
his reputation, not for its sake, but in order not to offend his 
neighbour*. Let us hear the answer given by that great rule 
of St. Basil to the question, “si oportet honorem querere ?” 
“« We are to render honour to whom honour is due ; but we are 
forbidden to seek honour, our Lord saying, How can you believe 
gloriam querentes ab invicem? to seek such glory is equivalent 
to infidelity and a sign of alienation from God, the apostle say- 
ing, ‘Si adhuc hominibus placere vellem, Christi servus non 
essem.’ If they are condemned who receive the honour offered 
by men, of what judgment are they worthy who seek what is 
not even offered{?” This, I repeat it, is an ancient road—so 
old, indeed, that we find our first mother following it, as where 
the poet ascribes to her the words which rightly express the 
heart that moved her, saying angrily— 


“ But that thou should’st my firmness therefore doubt 
To God or thee, because we have a foe 
May tempt it, I expected not to heart.” 


For such is the complaint of all the great, “ glorying to have 
done so by their own strength, not by the sufferance of supernal 
power,” whose cry is always in substance the same— 


** Our puissance is our own ; our own right hand 
Shall teach us highest deeds i 


This leads far from the centre, and near to things in consequence 
which should strike honour sad. “ Nulla enim major iniquitas,” 
as St. Isidore of Seville says, “ quam non in Deo sed in se yvelle 
quempiam gloriari||.”‘ And what is the honour of the world,” 
asks St. Bridget, “ but wind and labour, and diminution of 
divine consolations? What is it to promise to a just man the 
honour of the world, unless to threaten him with the privation of 
spiritual advantage { ?” The heart of the man who is thus 
fatally directed to the world’s honour has contracted a spot — 
which will extend over the whole character, and never cease 
spreading its obstructions till it has excluded all access to truth 
and to spiritual grace. The friend of God and the lover of this 
honour are at the antipodes of life; for, as St. Diadochus 
observes, “ He who loves God no longer seeks his own honour, 
but rather desires Him to be honoured from whom he expects 
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immortal honour*.” Would you ask amidst what scene this 
path will end? It has an abrupt termination. The road crosses 
a deep ravine, and winds, with short turns, down the precipice ; 


“ And in its depth there is a mighty rock 

Which has from unimaginable years 

: Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down ; 
Even as a wretched soul hour after hour 
Clings to the mass of life, yet clinging, leans, 
And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall: beneath this crag, 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness 
The melancholy mountain yawns ; below 
You hear, but see not, an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm ; and high above there grow, 
‘With intersecting trunks from crag to crag, 
Cedars, and yews, and pines, whose tangled hair 
Is mantled in one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday here 
*Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest night+.” 


Here ends the treacherous path that is so mourned by those 
who, with the old minstrel, vainly hope, 


“ That foul debate ’twixt noblemen may cease.” 


For as an old writer, who contrasts the Christian with the diabolic 
morals, says, “ Inordinate self-love proceeds to such lengths in 
esteeming its own and despising others’ good, that it prefers its 
own honour and its own money to the life of others; and there- 
fore it seeks to kill those who invade either, though it were only 
to the value of an apple. But that is not true honour which 
cannot be preserved without killing men; for true honour 
depends upon the excellence of one’s own virtue, and not on the 
malice of a man unjustly endeavouring to take it away ; but 
inordinate love considers worldly honour as of equal value with 
life, and even of greater, because its pride exceeds the pleasure 
of actual life ; and as he loves his own honour so he detests the 
good reputation of others, though he takes care not to seem to 
be malevolent{.” “ Nature herself,” says the admiral of Portu- 
gal in a drama of Calderon, “ seems to have subjected even 
animals to the law of honour. The pride of the point of honour 
is visible in birds§.” The sequels were seen of old; as when 
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the tragic poet commemorates these words: “I was told to 
marry my daughters to a wild boar anda lion. When Tydeus 
and Polynices came as stranger-guests by night to my house 
they quarrelled and fought together, which made me regard 
them as two wild beasts ; and therefore, to obey the god, I gave 
them my daughters*.” Such is the bestial transformation. Can 
we wonder that many, from a distance seeing it, should pause ? 
And besides, how soon is revealed the deformity of him whose 
actions spring from worshipping himself? “ Vana est omnino 
spes ista, et heec confundit, eo quod charitas desit .” 

See, then, how many noble spirits already meet us on this 

path, retracing their steps, and exclaiming to all whom they 
behold advancing on it, “ Stop, ignorant traveller! Beware of 
proceeding further on this road.” Who can count these spirits? 
from the artist and poet, who worshipped honour, to the knight 
and king, who had won it by their swords? Hear how John 
della Casa speaks: ‘‘ Then a foolish belief turned my thoughts 
to follow the false banner of honour; and I desired to render 
myself externally similar to the good, as if virtue without orna- 
ments were of itself imperfect. How have I wept, O sweet and 
humble condition, for the loss of thy repose, and thy serene 
days changed to gloomy and cruel nights, when I recognized, 
that instead of the glory which it promised, the world gives only 
anguish and affronts! Such are the crooked ways that I have 
trodden. Now, fatigued, conquered, my hair grown grey, and 
my strength failing, I turn my steps backward; for by the 
former paths man goes to death. O my sad song! a little flame 
shines from far—sometimes a narrow lane leads to a noble land. 
Who knows whether this infirm thought, which I feel moving 
in my afflicted soul, may not disperse the thick clouds which 
have caused my course to end in darkness, and serve me for 
light and guidance on a sure and heaven-protected way?” 
_But it would be endless to cite such palinodes. It has been 
remarked that the great Calderon de la Barca, in his Autos, 
inculcates a contempt for that honour to which he consecrates 
his secular dramas; and Lopez de Vega, expressing equal regret 
for having so long followed the same path, has left these impres- 
sive words to denounce its sinfulness: “ O honour, cursed 
honour, detestable invention of men! thou dost reverse the 
laws of nature! Woe to him who did invent thee !” 

And yet, false and deceitful as this road undoubtedly is proved 
to be, there are signals set up all along it, indicating paths which 
branch from it at almost every step, which, if heeded, would 
enable those who have set out with the intention of following it, 
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to correct their error, and pass safely to their end: nor indeed, 
perhaps, amidst the mazes of this dark labyrinth, is there any 
false track which presents more openings to the cross, or greater 
facilities for penetrating to it with security. For, in the first place, 
those who would pursue the old road of honour come at the 
very outset to the path branching from it of contempt for riches, 
which, as far as it goes, would never lead them wrong. There 
can be no danger of their overlooking this signal . 


“ Perdidit arma, locum virtutis deseruit, qui 
Semper in augenda festinat et obruitur re *,” 


On this road we meet no one betraying the anxiety of Ulysses, 
crying out, 


wi On Xonpara moda giow TadeT ; 


Those you meet are inspired with a noble disdain for the means 
which are now thought so necessary for what is termed support- 
ing the dignity of honourable men; so that they are the first to 
re-echo words like those of the old poet, “ You may as well stop 
the sea as bend an avaricious man always desiring more: yat- 
pérw boric roioc. But I prefer to the possession of mules and 
horses benevolence and honour :” 
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‘The road leads far from the love of gain to those primitive 
motives of the heroic world, which extorted the admiration of 
the philosopher, when he exclaimed, “O mores eternos, qui 
tanta opera honore solo donaverint ; et cum reliquas coronas 
auro commendarent, salutem civis in pretio esse noluerint; clare 
professi, ne servari quidem hominem fas esse lucri causa§.” 
Under such impressions, then, what can be so attractive as the 
faith and manners of the Catholic Church, which, in the noble 
language and lives of her pontiffs, proclaim the beauty of dis- 
interested labour for the service of men, and even the necessity 
of obtaining security of heart by renouncing all secular concu- 
piscence? “Magna est securitas cordis,” says St. Gregory, 
“nil concupiscentiz habere secularis||.” “You ought not to 
give them the name of goods,” says St. Augustin; “for if you 
call them riches, you will love them; and if you love them, you 
_ will perish with them {.” And mark how, with these views, 
_ there is no other issue left but that which leads to Catholicity ; 
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for out of that communion riches only are essential. “ Melius 
est nomen bonum,” said the sage, “ quam divitie multe ;” but 
where the voice of the Catholic Church is not heard, nothing is 
more forgotten than his counsel; for as Antonio de Guevara, 
who saw the new manners at their rise, observes, “ Right and 
left, with conscience or without conscience, men seem to take 
pleasure in chasing out the honour of a house by little and little, 
on condition only that wealth enters. Ah!” exclaims this noble 
representative of the Church’s wisdom, “ how differently did holy 
Job act, when, having lost seven thousand sheep, three thousand 
camels, five hundred yoke of oxen, five hundred asses, and, 
moreover, all his substance, that which he lamented was his 
honour: ‘Spoliavit me gloria mea; et abstulit coronam meam 
de capite meo!” Alexander had only one wish—that Homer 
might be recalled to life to celebrate his actions. “I can par- 
don the heathen,” adds Antonio de Escobar. “ Alas! it is not 
exactly the revival of the prince of poets to celebrate their 
achievements in solemn verse that the men of our age would 
wish above every thing; they have no need of being admonished 
to beware of the love of fame and glory*.” The modern civiliza- 
tion has reduced to a system the abuses of which antiquity com- 
plained; for as the old poet cries, “ Who now desires a minstrel 
to recount his deeds? Men no longer wish to be praised for 
great achievements; but, as formerly, being subdued by avarice, 
each one, with hand within his breast, seeks only how he can 
scrape money :” 
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This brings us, then, to the second branching path, which 
leads to the centre through the love of honourable renown. 
Men set out seeking what they esteem glory, and fearing all 
reproach; and this seems best “ when lofty thought lifts a young 
heart above its mortal lair;” some having regard to what all 
may think, as when Iden says, 


“‘ Nay, it shall ne’er be said, while England stands, 
That Alexander Iden, an esquire of Kent, 
Took odds to combat a poor famish’d man ;” 


and others only heeding the judgment of a select few, as Dion, 
who, as Plutarch says, cared not for what all the rest of the 
world might think or say of him, but only regarded what the 
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Academy would think of his actions. Well, this very path, 
consisting in the love of glory, leads man, if he uses his discre- 
tion, to desire the true glory of pleasing God; for, says a French 
writer, “ Though the natural is far from being the Catholic man, 
yet all his higher aspirations from his youth have a tendency to 
make him become the latter*.” 


* Some yet live, treading the thorny road 
Which leads through toil and hate to Fame’s serene abode.” 


Of their desire St. Augustin says, “ Partim puto approbandum, 
partim cavendum+.” For what do they seek? immortality in 
the memory and monuments of men? How quick is the passage 
to the sounder and more reasonable love of the true immorta- 
lity in Him who can alone confer it! for, as Dante saith, 


— “ Your renown 

Is as the herb, whose hue doth come and go 3 
And his might withers it, by,whom it sprang 
Crude from the lap of earth.” 


“Tt is from God,” says Lopez de Vega, “that honour comes. 
It is God who sustains the weak and timid; it is God who 
establishes kings; and whatever comes to pass in empires has its 
principle in God, and not in kings.” “ Honour,” says the King 
Don Pedro to the Infant Don Henry, in a drama of Calderon, 
“‘is a treasure which belongs only to the soul; and I cannot 
dispose of the honour of my vassals, because I am not the king 
of souls}.” What renown on earth can be compared to that 
which waits on those who are great in the Catholic sense within 
the Church? Coram Domino, as John the Baptist was to be? 
“Weigh those words,” says Antonio de Escobar, “coram Do- 
mino. Others in the absence of the Lord are great ||.” “ They 
seek glory ; forgetting that amidst the trials of this life, Christians,” 
as St. Leo says, “should pray for endurance, not for glory §.” 
They think that they have won their aim; but how soon is all 
their glory tarnished? It is that “sin renders man little and 
mean,” as Origen observes, “virtue great and eminent ;” and 
St. Bernard says that the quantity of each soul is estimated by 
its measure of charity, of which he who has much is great, and 
he who has little is little, and he who has nothing is nothing; 
as the Apostle says, ‘Si charitatem non habuero, nihil sum**.’” 
Therefore St. Ephrem exclaims, in a strain of Oriental eloquence, 
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“ High are the mountains of Ararat,—wide is the expanse of the 
desert,—among birds great is the eagle, among beasts the lion; 
but amongst the sons of men he who fears the Lord*.” The 
Catholic Church, in fact, combines the two elements in her 
instruction which conduce to the attainment of renown—re- 
quiring that self-respect which the old honour taught, and that 
regard for the opinion of others which springs from charity. 
What, after all, can be more in accordance with her spirit than 
those Castilian expressions, which sound so high, though what 
appears may be as nothing in comparison with the depth of 
humility below, “I am what I am,” “ You are what you aret+!” 
of which the meaning is more profound than that conveyed in 
the words of Sophocles, “ While you are what you are:” we 
av yc, og wep eit. The Church exalts the dignity of man, 
teaching him, as Antonio de Escobar observes, to recognize the 
reverential care of which he is the object, and to address to his 
Creator these words: “ Justé omnia disponis, et cum magna 
reverentia disponis nos.” The Catholic Church nourishes that 
“ingenuous and noble shame,” which Milton so extols, adding 
* or call it, if you will, that esteem, whereby men bear an inward 
reverence toward their own persons.” And if, as he continues, 
* the love of God, asa fire sent from heaven to be ever kept alive 
upon the altars of our hearts, be the first principle of all godly 
and virtuous actions in men, and this pious and just honouring 
of ourselves the second, serving as the radical moisture and 
fountain-head, whence every laudable and worthy enterprise 
issues forth,’—where, except in the Catholic Church, can we 
find any security for its perpetual transmission? Where else 
can honour hope to find an inexhaustible source of “that self- 
respect which makes man fear not so much the offence and re- 
proach of others, as he dreads and would blush at the reflection of 
his own severe and modest eye upon himself, if it should see 
him doing or imagining, though in the deepest secrecy, that 
which is base ?” But here the sentiment of honour, without the 
Catholic clue, loses the road again ; for as St. Isidore of Seville 
observes, “ Pride says that you should be content with your own 
conscience and with the judgment of God, and utterly indiffe- 
rent to the opinion of men; but humility reminds you that you 
are bound to provide things honest in the sight of men, and to 
avoid giving them cause for scandal ).” The Church even declares 
that “ he is cruel who neglects fame ||,” and “ that to despise one’s 
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fame may be mortal sin, because such neglect is contrary to 
the love of our neighbour, whom we are bound to edify *.” 
Writing to Gaudrid, Ives de Chartres says, “ Many things are 
said of you, which with all anxiety you should take care may not 
be true, and may not even be feigned with probability ¢.” All 
this is urged in the Bull of Pope Innocent III. to the monks of 
Canterbury, in these admirable words, “ nec declinantes ad dex- 
teram vei sinistram, neque conscientiam propter famam, neque 
tamen famam pro conscientia derelinquant.” The Church too 
teaches us to regard the judgment of posterity. The Duke of 
Burgundy wanting money, proposed to borrow the shrines of 
St. Denis, to melt them down and to pay for them afterwards, 
according to their value ; the monks replied that it would be an 
eternal blot on that reign if this were to be inserted in their 
chronicles! ‘“ Opprobrium sempiternum, si redigeretur in chro- 
nicis.” Is this fear of an indignity, of a blot to honour and reli- 
gion having to be chronicled, the spirit which the sentiment of 
honour requires? then let it fly to the Catholic Church ; for 
there only it is permanently found. It is the Church therefore 
which should attract those who aspire to renown: for nothing 
in the world can prompt the actions which lead to an immortal 
glory, like her great constant voice uttering such words as these— 


Oh man! hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 

And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day. 


Therefore if we open the solemn chronicles, that were compiled 
in former times by the religious, we find how gladly they minis- 
tered to the glory of heroic men; as when, to cite but one in- 
stance, commemorating that Simon de Montford of whom they 
say, “ He was a magnificent and prudent man, worthily endowed 
with the knowledge of literature, a greedy hearer of the Divine 
offices by day and night ; he used to commend himself to the 
prayers of religious men; he used to beg humbly that he might 
be associated with them in fraternal speciality, and that they 
would pray to God for the state of the kingdom and the peace 
of the Church. It was his constant prayer that the Divine grace 
would preserve him from avarice and the cupidity of earthly 
things. He showed the greatest reverence for all monks and 
prelates, following with all his heart the precepts of blessed 
Robert, bishop of Lincoln, to whom he gave up his children to 
be educated, and by whose counsels he governed himself in 
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many things*.” And if we follow the same holy men down to 
the consecrated vaults in which they have laid so reverently the 
mighty dead, we find the same evidence to prove how highly 
they thought of an honourable renown ; as when in the ancient 
church of Montserrat we read the epitaph upon the tomb of 
Don John of Arragon, duke of Luna, which ends with these 
lines that sound like heralds’ blazon :— 


Gloria, partus honor, stabunt pietasque fidesque, 
Veraque cum remanet candida fama Ducis. 
Ergo qui semper virtuti firmus inheeret, 
Non timet incerti quod vehit hora sequens +. 


Here again, however, after a few steps, is another opening 
through which pass to the Catholic Church those who are ani- 
mated by that noble disdain for the judgment of the base part of 
mankind, which is gathered on the road of honour. How 
thronged was this way by the heroic ancients is known to all 
conversant with them. “I should then indeed be timid,” replied 
Fabius, “ if yielding to their ridicule I should change my reso- 
lution.” “I care not if the whole city should see me,” ex- 
claims Hercules, when some one counsels caution :— 


péder piv oddéy et pe Tao’ eidey wor Tf. 


“ Walking in the light of justice,” says the chorus, in another 
tragedy, “ you may brave the words of men ”— 


Sapo’ rh yaorot THe Oikne oWlwY ddoe, 
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Passing then with this spirit amidst an evil generation of men 
maligning and rejecting truth, from what snares and difficulties 
do those escape who thus by the mere sentiment of their own 
honour are freed from the necessity of “keeping,” as Dante 
saith, ‘‘ even footing with the rest || ;’ whose foul esteem sticks 
no dishonour on their front, but turns foul upon themselves! 
What is not a cause of dread to men who are on the road of 
seeking vain praise, whom the least wry face of a politician would 
have hushed, if for a moment they had expressed a wish to be 
generous? Well might the tragic poet, with eyes fixed upon the 
number of such persons, say of old, that there is no one free,— 


OEM 1 NEMS ANGE EAD ee pev. 
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It is this fear, disguised under the cloak of charity and courtesy, 
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of moderation and respect for the character of particular nations, 
which screens the truth from so many erring souls, who perhaps 
only require to know in order to obey it. But those who follow 
honour lay aside false shame, and pass through these theories to 
the light, intrepid, saying in the words of Dante :— 


“ Conscience makes me firm, 

The boon companion, who her strong breast-plate 
Buckles on him that feels no guilt within, 

And bids him on and fear not *.” 


Incompatible with all base subserviency to the great, honour 
leads to the Church also by its independence :—the Argians will 
never flatter a wicked man, says the chorus : 


otk av ’Apysiwy 760 &in, dra Tooccaivew Kakor f. 


This spirit is an old inheritance ; but never does it feel so well 
its own power and dignity as on the path of slighted or of out- 
raged truth. 

It is a wide and glorious avenue laid open when you have no 
servile fear of those who can confer honours and pleasures, 
riches and distinctions ; but you who are without honour resemble 
Davus before the great : 


** Stes capite obstipo, multum similis metuenti }.” 


If there were no cause of such dread, and no merit in subduing it, 
the Church would never sing, ‘‘ Et lingua ejus inter principes 
loquebatur sapientiam }.” No doubt there are men still blindly 
wandering, yet of a nature so exalted as to be proof against such 
fears and such inducements, and ready to act upon the principle 
which they have graven on their souls, that “ none but such as 
are good men can give good things ;” but how prepared are 
minds of this stamp for even the austerest lessons of the Catholic 
Church, as when she tells them, “ cum divitibus noli blandiri ; 
et coram magnatibus non libenter appareas ||!” St. Raymond 
de Pegnafort, the compiler of the Gregorian decretals, which 
form the canon law of the Church, says of flattery that there are 
three kinds, two being mortal sins, when one ascribes to a man 
in flattery what he has not, and when one approves the evil he 
commits ; and one kind venial, when one exaggerates the good 
he has {.” How must not men of honour too feel drawn towards 
Catholicity by the examples of obedience to those doctrines pre- 
sented in its annals? “If a knight of the order of the band 
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which was founded in Spain by the king Don Alphonso, should 
utter a word of flattery to the king, his penalty,” says Don An- 
tonio de Guevara, “is to frequent the court during a month on 
fuot, without a horse, and remain for another month confined to 
his house.” Addressing princes this noble prelate uses these 
words : “I have said this to enable you to understand that I am 
not about to show myself a flatterer in this work ; for it would 
be altogether unjust and shameful if flatteries and lies should 
pass through the ears of so many high princes who will read it, 
and that too from the mouth of one who has made profession of 
‘truth. For my part, I declare in face of the world, that I would 
rather be despised for saying the truth, than honoured for utter- 
ing lies and flattery to the great *.” But what traits of noble 
independence meet us at every turn in the old Catholic litera- 
ture! “ What I said in jest you have taken in earnest,” said the 
king Alphonso, when he saw the anger of Bernard de Carpio, 
and the resolution of his ten companions to defend him, throw- 
ing off their cloaks and laying their hands on their swords. “ I 
take it as a jest, lord,” replied Bernard, “ but such pleasantry, 
O king, is not in any way pleasant.” After which words he left 
the hall without saluting him. Here, at least, was a spirit that 
would not fear to speak wisdom before princes. John of Craff- 
thiem, who was a personal friend to the three emperors, Ferdi- 
nand, Maximilian, and Rudolph, who conferred on him hereditary 
honours, ordered this line to be engraved upon his tomb :— 


* Ceesaribus placuisse tribus, non ultima laus est +.” 


In general the Catholic Church attracted such spirits by teaching 
a sovereign contempt for all base arts opposed to a constant and 
even firmness of purpose, which no power could intimidate or — 
honours change. ‘“ When you sought to rule as chief over the 
Greeks,” says Menelaus to Agamemnon, “ Oh, how different were 
your manners !”— 
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Such is not the Catholic type of a man attaining to pre-eminence, 
as those who admire the old honour need not to be told, who 
by their hatred of such mutable and time-serving manners, may 
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naturally be expected to recognize more quickly the immense 
advantages of that faith which enables men to despise the pros- 
perous, as well as to endure with equanimity the adverse things 
of the world. But now we come to another wide opening, 
through which the Catholic Church is gloriously conspicuous to 
those 
—— dOsiay A6ywr 
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who can be led to it by the charm of that sincerity and devoted- 
ness to truth which Catholicity of mind inspires. Traces of such 
men are found in the oldest literature, as where Neoptolemus 
replies, “ Neither I nor my father love deceit ;” 


ovr adric, 0060’, we pac, dixpicag Emét: 
and where Achilles, in the Iphigeneia, says, 
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manners expressed by our English great tragedian in the lines, 
“ I like this jewel not so well as plain-dealing, which will not 
cost a man a doit ;” and which Livy, alluding to the attack upon 
the Gabians by Tarquin, ascribes to the whole Roman people in 
the memorable words, “ Minime arte Romana fraude ac dolo 
ageressus est (.” 

Those who had known the old Catholic honour, use very strong 
expressions when contrasting it with its opposite. Witness those 
of Spenser : 


“ Like as the gentle hart itselfe bewrayes 
In doing gentle deedes with franke delight, 
Even so the baser mind itselfe displayes 
In cancred malice, and revengefull spight : 
For to maligne, t’ envie, t’ use shifting slight, 
Be arguments of a vile donghill mind ; 
Which, what it dare not doe by open might, 
To worke by wicked treason wayes doth find, 
By such discourteous deeds discovering his base kind.” 


When Don Beltran, in La Verdad sospechosa of Alarcon, in- 
quires respecting the character of hisson Don Garcia, on return- 
ing from the university, and hears that he has no evil quality, 
but that of not always speaking the truth, he exclaims, “ I would 
pardon him for every thing but for that. I should prefer his 
being dead. What! he utters an untruth. O honour! O an- 
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cestors! Howam I fallen! Garcia, art thou noble?” “Iam 
your son,” replies the young man. “ Is that sufficient?” “ I 
think so.” “ Absurd thought! to act nobly is to be noble. 
Such is the beginning of noble houses. But thou, if infamous 
by thy habits, art no longer noble. Paternal escutcheons, an- 
cient descent—of what avail? Thounoble! Thou art nothing! 
Thou noble, who utterest an untruth! Thou art nothing; 
whether noble or plebeian, no one can lie without being the 
scorn of the people! Oh, the wretched vice! Oh, the barren 
and miserable vice! Pleasures bring delights; money gives 
power ; but falsehood ! falsehood ! it brings only shame!” Such 
are the Catholic sentiments, expressed in the lofty language of 
Castille, and diffused through every part of Christendom, not by 
writers of “ moral philosophy,” but by confessors and theologians. 
But oh, what is not mutable in man? Alas! this road is be- 
come very lonesome ; men have invented quicker modes of 
travelling to the object they pursue, and the ancient ways are 
abandoned. After all, however, this part of the road, perhaps, 
had always somewhat of a solemn unfrequented aspect. The 
great and rich men of the world in general neverlovedit. How 
many were those staunch adherents of truth whom honour only 
influenced ? William of Newbury would lead you to conclude 
that they could be counted ; for speaking of Henry, Count of 
Northumberland, son of King Stephen, he says, “ Juvenis cla- 
rissimus, et quod in homine latas seculi vias ambulante invenire 
difficile est, cum morum suavitate eorundem etiam sinceritate 
conspicuus *.” How often in the same ranks, in modern times, 
are the two qualities of courtesy and truth combined ? as in 
Capaneus : 
avevdic 400¢ sibtp0onyopoy orépat. 


This path is deemed by some unphilosophical, imprudent ; as 
when to the indignant question of Neoptolemus, “ Do you not 
consider it shameful to lie?” Ulysses answers, odk, ei 76 owOvai 
ye TO WedSoc dipect. By others it is held to be impracticable, 
as by the commercial or Pheenician man, drarnhia eidoc§: by 
others to be too hazardous, as where the great modern poet of 
the north, speaking of Byron and of Churchill, says, “ Both 
carried their hatred of hypocrisy beyond the verge of prudence.” 
In fine, by others it is thought imaginary, as when Ulysses says, 


“ Si simulasse vocas crimen, simulavimus ambo ||.” 


And now remark, what is most discouraging, that as this path. 
approaches to the confines of religion, the evil, instead of 
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diminishing, shows itself most base; and perhaps too, most 
abundant. The Abbot Rupertus says that the devil, as the master 
of the hateful Sophists, under the form of the Delphic Apollo, 
used to delude men with equivocations, as he had practised them 
against our first parents in Paradise ; saying, “that their eyes 
would be opened by disobedience ; which promise they under- 
stood as implying the gift of all science, though he knew that it 
would be only by the knowledge of their own confusion *.” 
And that he continues to attract multitudes within the Church 
by promises of impunity, and suggesting base deceitful arts, is 
proved by the demands of those who daily practise with their 
better judgment, saying, O some authority how to proceed, 
some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the angels! The 
Catholic Church, indeed, as by the mouth of St. Bruno, com- 
menting upon the Psalms, declares that “he is not blessed who, 
although his sins are covered and his iniquities remitted, yet is 
deceitful in spirit ¢.” But still, to a certain extent, the old 
observation continues to be true— 


Oodepoy piv asi ward wavra On Todmoy 
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Such is the desert through which this road of honour passes ; 
and therefore finding no congenial spirits on the way, those 
who follow it with real devotion will turn at last to Catholicity, 
in its most distinctive form of ascetic fervour, as the only 
genuine and lasting source of sincerity and honour, of truth in 

speech, and of simplicity in life and manners. 

“ What is speech? The interpreter of the soul.” Such was 
the maxim of diplomacy in Catholic ages, for the question is 
proposed by Pepin, the son of Charlemagne, to whom Alcuin, a 
Catholic imperial minister, makes the above reply. It could not, 
indeed, be otherwise ; for the Church submits her decisions to 
no opposing science or discipline: and she would permit no 
other definition. Her whole spirit required it to be so, as 
appears even from her solemn offices, as from those for Easter- 
day, when the communion contains only these words— Pascha 
nostrum immolatus est Christus, alleluja ; itaque epulemur in 
azymis sinceritatis et veritatis :” as if sincerity and truth formed 
an epitome of all her doctrine of manners, the abridged sum- 
mary of all her wisdom of life inherited from patriarchal times, 
when it was the glory of Jacob to be styled, as he is in Scrip- 
ture, a plain man, artless, integer, duwpoc amdovc. Eusebius, 
indeed, and Origen following Plato, who allowed officious lies to 
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public magistrates for the safety of the state, though to them 
only, seem to have thought that kings and legislators, for the 
public utility, might sometimes make use of feints and decep- 
tions; but St. Augustin and the Catholic school admit of no 
such liberty*. St. Gregory the Great admits of but two 
courses for the discreetest—to keep silence as to truths that might 
injure, and never to advance falsehood. ‘The affairs of all Chris- 
tendom passed through the hands of this great pope. Indubit- 
ably many persons tried to deceive him ; but he never imitated 
them or admitted of any other kind of prudence. Laudandi 
sunt simplices, quod studeant numquam falsa dicere, sed admo- 
nendi sunt, ut noverint nonnumquam vera reticere. Sicut enim 
semper dicentem falsitas ledit; ita nonnumquam quibusdam 
audita vera nocuerunt f. 

In regard to truth in the common intercourse of life, the 
Church requires all that the most delicate sense of honour can 
conceive. ‘“ Words,” says St. Augustin, “being instituted to 
make us know the thoughts of another, to use them otherwise, 
either by equivocation orlying, is sin.” “ A lie,” says Thomas- 
sinus, “is such a sin, that sin in Scripture is often expressed by 
the word lie. In Job, iniquity and a lie signify the same thing. 
As a vessel may sink from being overloaded with sand, of which 
each particle is small, so the least officious lies, as other venial 
sins, may cause the death of the soul by their accumulationt.” 
What an attraction here draws the soul to Catholicity! “ Men 
labour,” says St. Augustin, “to speak lies, for they would speak 
truth with facility. He labours who feigns what he says: but 
he who wishes to speak truth does not labour. For truth itself 
is spoken without labour.” Of man, therefore, the Psalmist 
saith to God, “ Me proteget umbraculum tuum, ipsos teget men- 
dacium ipsorum. Sed ipsum mendacium ipsorum labor est 
Jabiorum ipsorum.” In every evil act there is labour; and, 
therefore, because there is labour in lying, Truth cries out 
“ Venite ad me, omnes qui laboratis et onerati estis, et ego refi- 
ciam vos§.” “ Mentiri sacrilegium putet,” says St. Jerome, 
writing to Leta on the education of her daughter. “ This term 
of sacrilege,” as Thomassinus remarks, “ excludes all sorts of lies 
and equivocations, as one avoids every thing that has the least 
resemblance to enormous crimes ||.” Quia donec superest halitus 
in me, et spiritus Dei in naribus meis, non loquentur labia mea 
iniquitatem, nec lingua mea meditabitur mendacium. “ But there 
is a difference between speaking and meditating a lie,” says St. 
Gregory, “for to meditate is worse than to speak it; for to 
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speak it is sometimes of precipitation, but to meditate it of 
studious depravity. Sed vir sanctus ut perfecté adhereat veri- 
tati, nec studio se perhibet, nec precipitatione mentiri*.” St. 
John Climachus condemns, with St. Augustin, all sorts of lies; 
and remarks that children cannot lie, nature is so pure in them. 
Thomassin supposes that two or three lines of a contrary ten- 
dency have crept from the margin into the text, where a strange 
hand placed them+. The ancient hermits all held the same 
doctrine. St. Anulph gave this testimony to himself, “ Nihil 
magnum fecisse memini ; hoc tamen custodivi, ex quo nomen 
Salvatoris nostri in persecutione confessus sum, ne post confes- 
sionem veritatis mendacium de ore meo procederet{.” The 
rule of St. Benedict, “ dolum in corde non tenere, pacem falsam 
non dare §,” may serve to show the mind of the whole ancient 
monastic world, which was inherited by its more recent legisla- 
tors. Of St. Ignatius of Loyola, we read that he was remark- 
able for the simplicity of his words—Suspensa, vel ambigua vel 
obscura verba, perplexum de industria incertumque sermonem, 
uti barbaras artes et subdola mendacii tegumenta, fideique ac 
societatis humane perniciem, semper est detestatus ; ac suo 
monstravit exemplo veritatis cultor eximius quantum inter pru- 
dentiam et calliditatem intersit ||. The representatives of the 
Catholic religion, all through the middle ages, are distinguished 
by the most scrupulous and invincible attachment to truth. 
“‘ Sciebat enim facilius elementa posse mutari quam Landradam 
mentiri.” Such is the testimony of an old historian, as to the 
confidence which the holy Bishop Lambert of Utrecht reposed 
in the foundress of the convent of Belisia {. 

Don Antonio de Guevara laying down the essential points of 
education instructing tutors, distinguishes four main principles 
to be kept in view, of which the first and greatest of all, he says, 
is to subject the tongues of their pupils to such a discipline, that 
never afterwards, either in play or malice, will they consent to 
utter a falsehood ; which is the greatest villany, he adds, that 


can be found in a vicious man**. But the Church invites 


honour to follow her further into her doctrine on this head, and 
to mark what she lays down and practises in regard to great and 
dificult occasions, heedless of what calumniators and _ false 
imbecile advocates may say. 

“ All agree,” says Fagnan, “that there can be no dispensation 


to hate God or to tell a lie, because in both so essential, 
intrinsic, and inseparable is the malice and disorder, that it, can- 
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not be removed even by the absolute omnipotence of God, as 
Suarez proves*.” “ There is no place for lies of any kind on 
the way of justice and of virtue,” says Lactantius. ‘“ Est enim 
nefas, eum qui veritati studeat, in aliqua re esse fallacem ; atque 
ab ipsa, quam sequitur, veritate discedere f. 

St. Augustin, of course, would not suffer Christians to feign 
themselves Priscillianists, in order to learn what was their real 
doctrine {: but he goes so far as not to admit of a lie to save a 
father’s life, who, when sick, might die if he heard of his son’s 
death. “If,” said he, “ we admit that a lie may be told for such 
a reason, this evil will by degrees and imperceptibly increase to 
such an extent, that never afterwards will it be possible to resist 
the temptation. So true is the sentence—Qui modica spernit, 
paulatim decidit.” When the example was proposed of those 
for whom, by an officious lie, men can procure baptism, deceiving 
the guards, he answers—* How shall we avoid this obstinate per- 
secution by the friends of lies, but by flying to the similar 
example of chastity, which, when in the same danger as truth, is 
similarly preserved §.” St. Gregory thought that the Egyptian 
midwives were for ever lost, in consequence of the falsehood 
they uttered ; though their motive was a desire to save the 
Hebrew children; since we read—Os quod mentitur occidat 
animam. But Hugo of St. Victor thinks that their sin was 
only venial, and that it neutralized their action, being in sin not 
greater than their pious compassion was great in regard to 
virtue ||. However, in general, Hugo of St. Victor follows St. 
Augustin in condemning the eight sorts of lies without any ex- 
ception{. The first doctors of the school followed the Fathers, 
teaching that to save a life we can never lie; but that we may 
keep the truth secret, which is all that is lawful. They admitted, 
however, that a lie on such occasions would be a venial and 
very pardonable sin, in consideration of the charity which would 
be its motive**. ‘This moderation,” says Thomassin, “shows 
extraordinary wisdom. If one had attended to it, perhaps, the 
defenders of lies would not have sought so carefully to invent 
equivocations, which are not more conformable to truth. Per- 
haps, those who first admitted them were moved by a respect 
and love for truth; and not thinking that they ought to refuse 
an officious lie for charity, in order not to violate truth openly, 
they had recourse to these windings. It may be better to 
follow St. Augustin, who holds that an open officious lie to save 
a life is a venial sin—though we ought not to have an aversion 
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for those who, on such occasions, have an honest shame for an 
open violation of the august majesty of truth, and think it better 
to use artifice *.”. St. Bonaventura also says, ‘‘ Dicendum quod 
absque dubio omne mendacium est peccatum ; et adeo est ipsi 
mendacio essentiale esse peccatum, ut nullo pacto, nullo fine, 
nulla dispensatione, nec humana, nec divina possit fieri bene ft.” 
The master of the sentences also follows St. Augustin punc- 
tually, as does St. Thomas, condemning all lies as either mortal 
or yenial sins. The latter saying—* Quod est secundum se malum 
ex genere, nullo modo potest esse bonum, unde omne menda- 
cium est peccatum {.” 

Jonas, bishop of Orleans, in his book De institutione laicali, 
follows St. Augustin in condemning all sorts of lies, without 
excepting those which tend to save life or chastity, or to procure 
eternal life by baptism. Gratian, also, in the Decretals, follows 
him, saying, “ Ad sempiternam vero salutem nullus ducendus 
est, opitulante mendacio ;” and again, “ Quisquis autem, esse 
aliquod genus mendacii, quod peccatum non sit, putaverit, deci- 
piet seipsum turpiter, cum honestum se deceptorem arbitratur 
aliorum$.”. Gratian only followed the canonists of his time; and 
he was followed by those of the next ages, and by the first scho- 
lastics who confined themselves to making collections of passages 
from the Fathers; while no one then could be found trying to 
discover novelty, or to smooth the difficulties of morals ||. 
Pope Alexander III., in the Decretals, declared “that men 
could neither lie to save the life of any one, nor practise usury 
in order to employ the profits in ransoming captives].” In 
fine, the Greek agreed on this point with the Latin Fathers, in 
condemning all sorts of lies **. Along this noble and austere 
path, however, we meet, it is true, with holy men who seem on 
certain occasions to have sacrificed truth. But after what has 
been heard respecting the doctrine of the Church, their example 
can hardly present an obstacle to men who cannot be drawn by 
a love of truth, without being equally subject to attraction by 
the cords of charity, which in these instances was the motive 
that overcame. For what were the lies of these men? The 
instances can be easily enumerated. St. Apollinarius, patriarch 
of Alexandria, hearing that a virtuous young man had lost all his 
property without any fault of his own, caused a false contract to 
be written to prove that the Church owed his father fifty pounds 
of gold, and sent it to the youth, who believed it genuine, and 
was paid by order of the patriarch, who seemed to make a 
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difficulty, and only consented on the youth saying that he did 
not ask for the interest. St. Macarius, director of a hospital, 
drew some alms from a rich miserly lady, by promising her some 
jewels, by which he meant the poor of his hospital *. 

In the eighth century, St. Emmeram, bishop of Ratisbonne, 
in order to save his penitents, Ota, daughter of Count Theodore, 
and Sigebald, son of a judge, her seducer, from the public 
penalty which awaited them, advised them to accuse himself of 
being the criminal ; they did so, and accordingly Lambert, the 
brother of Ota, caused him to be seized, and suffer a cruel mar- 
tyrdom f. St. Godefrey, bishop of Amiens, crossing the Alps on 
his way to Rome, being separated from his company, gave 
his cloak to a poor woman half famished with cold; and being 
asked afterwards what he had done with it, he replied that he 
had found it too heavy, and that he had left it in a place of 
safety—‘ Prudenter id quidem,” adds the writer of his life, ‘et 
tamen citra mendacium {.” St. Thomas of Canterbury, too, 
flying on a hired horse, without bridle or saddle, and only with 
a halter to guide him, was met by some armed men, who asked 
if he was not the Archbishop of Canterbury ? to whom he 
replied, “ Does this look like the harness of an archbishop’s 
horse? and so passed on§.” Such are the instances ; and when 
these are all chronicled, methinks this path must continue no 
less supreme in attraction to those who are the greatest ad- 
mirers of truth. _ 

The road of honour leads to the Catholic Church also by the 
zeal and ardour which characterizes those who follow it, desiring 
ever, with the poet, to become active for good and indolent for 
ill, so as to disdain all that the world invokes. ‘“ You have a 
bridle that can restrain your horse,” says Petrarch, “and make 
him measure back his steps; but who shall impose bands upon 
the heart which it cannot rend asunder, if it has thirst for 
honour and hatred for what is opposed to it ||?” This spirit 
resembles what the Catholic religion requires and inspires— 
« Altum quiddam et excelsum, nihil timens, nemini cedens, sem- 
per invictum {.” It is a great step gained in advance towards 
it to hold one’s honour higher than one’s ease ; unlike those who 
with Aineas to the. end endured not suffering, and for their por- 
tion chose life without glory. Lighted by those four stars, 
which Dante saw symbolical of the four virtues—prudence, jus- 
tice, fortitude, and temperance—this path so winding, and yet 
steep, leads the traveller above the crags which seemed impos- 
sible to pass; who thus leaves far helow the pagan crowd, which 
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at each obstacle exclaims with Menelaus, “ Necessity will have 
it so. It is an adage of the wise, not our invention, nothing 
stronger than necessity :’— 


2 a) , »” if 
——— ad’ avayKaiwg exee 
Aoyog yap torw odK« ésudc, copdy CO Eroc, 
Oewig avayKkne obdév ioytev réov *, 


The guides themselves repeat with the chorus in the Alcestis, 
«J have consorted with the muses, and studied long, and I have 
found nothing so powerful as necessity, against which there are 
no preservatives, neither in the Thracian tablets dictated by 
Orpheus, nor in the prescriptions of Apollo imparted to the chil- 
dren of Adsculapius. This is the sole divinity whose altars are 
inaccessible ¢.” Honour prepares men for proclaiming that they 
recognize not this divinity ; making them sensible that with a 
grain of manhood well resolved, they might easily have shook off 
all the snares that others deem irresistible. The voices that we 
hear along this path are all in unison with holy chants ; for some 
indignantly exclaim— 


“ Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 
True slavery, and what blindness worse than this, 
That saw not how degenerately I served ?” 


Others respond— 


“ Weakness to resist gold, 
If weakness may excuse ; 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it 2 
All wickedness is weakness 


Nor can we suppose that these are empty words when we 


behold the men who utter them; resembling in their force of 
soul Don Alphonso the brave—that king who held out his arm 
motionless while his hand was pierced. Thus near, by following 


_ this path of reasons more potent and heroical, do they arrive to 
those men of perfect will, who, before persecutors, were to their 


own bodies so remorseless as to win the ever-glorious palm : 
but as Dante says, “ In too few, resolve, so stedfast dwells t.” 
Rutebeuf, in his “ Way of Paradise,” finds many who proceeded 


_ashort distance on this narrow way, but too many of those left 
it, finding the road difficult, and struck off to follow smoother 
: ways §. In modern times that ancient sect of Sophists is 


revived, whom Cicero defied to acknowledge to the world their 
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motive of action. ‘“ When in any assembly, say that you do all 
things for the sake of your utility. What do you think would 
be the judgment of the hearers? Do you dare then to adopt 
and follow a principle which you would be ashamed publicly to 
avow ? or if you speak like us—Vide ne non debeas verbis nos- 
tris uti, sententiis tuis *.” 

Protestantism produces calm observers of Catholic heroism, 
viewing it from the point in which their choice condemns them 
to stand without, who are now found endued with daring to 
avow the principle which Cicero thought unutterable! “The 
Archbishop of Paris meant well, but how foolish was it in him to 
expose his person amidst the bloody strife!” Such are the com- 
ments heard in some London houses, while the whole clergy of 
France are glorifying the good pastor and the folly of the cross. 
The maxim, “ above all no zeal,” has come down, says the Pére 
Cahier, “to affairs of the world, after being long in honour in 
the affairs of God: for even among the clergy, too many have 
seemed so far from this sentiment of honour, that all their 
anxiety appeared to be reserved for making a good road for the 
enemies of Christ, and for warding off as many disagreeable 
things as possible from those who make war against his saints : 
so that we cannot wonder at the sympathy, and at the panegyrics 
which this moderate school finds among the miscreants ¢.” But 
there was atime when such weak-hinged fancy, savouring of 
false belief, would make ignoble men, yea, scandalous to the 
world. It will be clear, that the path of honourable zeal leads 
towards the Catholic Church, if we only consider how repeat- 
edly she teaches that a dull, cold, captious, and ungrateful spirit 
signifies the absence of the three holy virtues which compose 
the Christian; and that opposed to all worldly maxims, men are 
required to bring to her altars the sacred fire of elevated 
enthusiasm. | 

“Magnum donum Dei, fratres, donum cordis,” says another 
archbishop, St. Thomas of Villanovat. What is this but saying, 
in other words, that the road of honour, which strengthens and 
warms the heart, constitutes one of the many ways that can lead 
to Catholicity, by supplying it with that soil where it can take 
root and fructify? If you would turn from speculation to expe- 
riment, see accordingly what hearty zeal for the peace and unity 
of the Church appeared in those who followed it of old. With 
what joy does the Count of St. Pol speak of the condition 
required by the crusaders in their treaty, that the eastern 
empire should return under obedience of the Holy See. Alexis 
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says, in his letter to Pope Innocent, that this motive chiefly has 
determined the knights to march to his assistance; upon which 
Hurter remarks, that nothing more shows the pious sentiments 
of the true chivalry at this period, than this essential condition 
of the re-union of schismatics under the one sole Pastor. Wil- 
liam of Tyre describes the crusaders as contending for the prize 
of greatest piety: “ certatim se mutuo vincere cupientes, in ope- 
ribus pietatis unanimiter desudabant*.” Hence the pontiff would 
accost the paladin in words like these: 


* IT know this quest of yours, and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant 
To the great mistress of yon heavenly shrine, 
Whom with low reverence I adore as mine.” 


Simon de Montfort, Count of Leicester, being invited by the 
barons of England to return from France to their assistance, 
suffered himself to be persuaded, and so came into England, 
“dicens se esse cruce signatum, et tam libenter velle mori inter 
malos Christianos, pugnando pro libertate terre et sanctze eccle- 
siz, quam inter Paganost.” Saladin, furious at his defeat at 
Joppa, drew a noble captive, loaded with chains, from his dun- 
geon, and asked what he would inflict on him if the fortune of 
war had reversed their situations. After a long silence, the 
knight again being adjured to answer, replied in words which 
proved at least that he was willing to die for his religion,—“ You 
would suffer death as the most cruel enemy of God persisting in 
a bestial law.” Then with joy hearing that the same sentence 
should be inflicted on: himself, his head was cut off by the hand 
of Saladin ; “which martyrdom,” says Mathieu Paris, who, if more 
Roman in his knowledge, would have condemned the form 
while he lauded the principle of such zeal, “ was related to me 
by an eye-witness, Master Ranulf Besace, physician of King 
Richard, who had a safe-conduct at the time from Saladin to 
visit some sick prisoners{.” But zeal always distinguished those 
who were the noblest panegyrists of honour. ‘Tasso attributes 
the disgrace which fell on him in Paris, which he was obliged 
to leave before the departure of the Cardinal d’Este, whom he 
had accompanied, to his Catholic zeal, which exceeded that 
affected by the powerful. And lo! with what delicate suscepti- 
bility such men reject whatever borders in the least upon indif- 
ference in regard to faith! Garcy Sanchez de la Vega having 
sent to ask the meaning of some words upon a-medal given him 
by a Moor, on which words of sacred Scripture were perverted 
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to a profane meaning, Don Antonio de Guevara replies to him, 
“JT excommunicate and anathematize the profane traitor who 
made light of such holy words; and I pray you to wear not the 
medal, or to efface the words; for otherwise you will have th3- 
Apostle for your enemy, and me no longer for a brother.” In 
fine, observe how honour can even co-operate with religion in 
restraining from the vices which the world often suffers or coun- 
tenances. When it was found that the barons did not possess 
sufficient money to fulfil their engagement with the republic of 
Venice for the conduct of the crusade, many of them declared 
in an assembly that each would be bound to give every thing 
that he could dispose of, “as it was more honourable,” said they, 
“to sacrifice all one’s possessions, rather than not keep one’s 
word, and lose such an occasion for succouring the Holy Land.” 
Then the Count of Flanders offered all that he possessed, and 
all that he could borrow. The Margrave of Montferrat, the 
Counts of Blois and of St. Pol, and many others, imitated his 
example. It was then that the most precious gold and silver 
plate was carried to the palace of the doges*. Were not these 
men prepared for imitating those who first left all, and followed 
our Lord? The Spaniards have another celebrated example, 
recorded in the romance beginning “ Partios ende los Moros.” 
The Cid, after the conquest of Valencia, sending Alvar Fanéz 
to execute certain commissions, as to the Abbot Don Sancho 
of St. Peter of Cardefa, and to others, adds these words: 
“ To the honoured Jews, Rachel and Vidas, carry 200 marks of 
gold, and as much silver; for when I set out on this expedition, 
they lent me that sum on two chests full of sand, trusting my 
word. Entreat them from me to pardon me now, as I did it 
only through great necessity; and though they can find only 
sand in the chests, the gold of my word is no less contained in 
them. Pay them also the interest for the money.” In regard 
to the deliverance by honour from another obstacle to Catho- 
licity in secular life, the same literature furnishes a fine instance ; 
for in the drama of Lopez de Vega, when the Infant Don Henry 
conquers his temptation, and generously accedes to the prayer 
of his intended victim, he utters these noble words: “ Perhaps 
a day will come when in the histories of Seville I shall be styled 
for this action the courteous knight; but 1 owe no less to my 
birth, for I am Castille by my father, and my mother is a 
Guzman ft.” 
Such was the ancient honour; and is it hazarding too much 

to affirm that those who followed it were treading a path which, 
however circuitously, might lead in the end to a recognition of 
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the all-supreme importance of the law of God? We see, in fact, 
that under the influence of Catholicity that path even com- 
menced with it. The book composed by Louis XII., entitled 
“Le Livre contre tout Péché,” beginning 


* Qui veult a grant honneur venir, 
Tl doit ’amour Dieu acquérir,” 


will suffice to show that in these ages, at least, the road of 
honour was deemed from the very beginning to be clear from the 
obstacles of pride, avarice, luxury, envy, gluttony, anger, and 
idleness,—of which last the poet says, 


“ Chascun doit fuir peresse, 
Tant qu’il peut en sa jeunesse 5 
Car c’est chose trés mal séant, 
Maiement a un jeune enffant.” 


“ After all,” exclaims the King Don Pedro, in the play of Cal- 
deron entitled “ The Physician of his Honour,’ “why am I 
astonished at a brother attempting a brother’s life? for of what 
crime will not a man be capable who seeks to be a seducer?” 
“ The only rule concerning what we owe to the world,” says the 
Duchess of Liancourt to her son, “is that which teaches what 
we owe to God; and right reason consists in drawing from this 
first supreme duty the idea of true greatness, of true courage, 
of friendship, fidelity, liberality, and firmness in all the virtues 
which persons of quality most aim at*.” How can a heart that 
contains the perfect shape of good and wise and just, which is 
the same that the love of true honour animates, be far from 
Catholicity? “A noble man always remembers his. ancient 
affections,” says Lopez de Urrea to Don Mendo Torrellas, in the 
play of Calderon, entitled “ Three Punishments in One,” and 
what more ancient affection than the love of God in youth? 
than gratitude to God for his gifts? than allegiance for his 
protection ? 

St. Bonaventura, showing how we should love God from a 
consideration of his goodness to us, seems peculiarly to appeal 
to the sentiment of honour. ‘“ You have received,” he says, “as 
many benefits as there are members in your body; and for the 
least member you ought to love God more than many love him 
for all the benefits which they receive from Him. If you had 
lost an eye, how would you love the man who should restore it ? 
Nor is He to be loved less who first gave and then preserved it. 
What is true of the eye holds alike of all the other members ; 
and if we should love God on account of the body, how much 
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more on account of the soul and of the gift of reason *!” Fide- 
lity, loyalty, constancy in misfortunes, all these companions of 
honour are guides, therefore, to the Catholic Church. When 
Paul Warnefried, the deacon of Aquileia, chancellor of Didier, 
being brought before the tribunals amidst the general submission 
of Lombardy to Charlemagne, replied to the conqueror, “ My 
duties do not depend on events. Didier is my master, and I am 
faithful to him,” who could suppose that he would have proved 
faithless in the far higher relations of the spiritual life? Honour 
thus, as well as patience, is the exercise of saints, the trial of 
their fortitude, making them each his own deliverer. And let 
us observe, too, that honour led to the Church by its aversion 
for all the antagonistic principles which the world would sub- 
stitute for her rule, as, for instance, those contained in the law 
of the twelve tables, by which it is not conscience which obliges 
man, nor the notion of just and unjust, but the word—the re- 
ligion of the letter—uti lingua nuncupassit, ita jus esto. The 
formula being every thing +. In resisting such interpretations 
of duty, honour and religion are united. But turning from prin- 
ciples to facts we find it certain, from history, that those who 
followed the path of honour arrived at innumerable avenues 
through which the Catholic Church was revealed in all her di- 
vine charms. They arrived at the natural piety which centres 
in the Catholic Church. They arrived at a love for sacred 
studies, which have also in her their centre; for we find Antonio 
de Guevara, whose maxim is, that “a book under his pillow 
agrees as well with a good knight as a sword at his bed’s side,” 
writing to the commander, Rodrigue Eurriquez, to explain a 
passage of Job, and to Don Gaston de la Cerda, duke of Medina 
Celi, to explain the fifth article of the Creed, as he had preached 
on it before the emperor, Charles V., on Easter day ; and we 
find the prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, lending to King 
Henry V. the works of St. Gregory, which is another instance 
leading to an inference that they did so ;—they arrived at a deep- 
rooted attachment to the traditional counsels and manners trans- 
mitted to them, belonging to the ancient narrow path. Louis II. 
de la Trémouille, who was shot through the heart at Pavia, had 
for device a wheel, with these words, “ Sans sortir de l’orniére,”— 
men of honour having not the liberty of others, their maxim 
being “ there can be no evasion to blench from this, and to stand 
firm by honour.” They said again, 
“ Take the instant way, 


For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast : keep then the path ; 


* S, Bonavent. Amatorium. 
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If you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct, forthright, 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost.” 


They had, therefore, one great difficulty less than others ; for we 
hear, “ Vee peccatori terram ingredienti duabus viis!” The 
arrived at humility, for Hector’s words to Achilles are in the 
true style of honour : 


oida 0’, bre od piv soOddc, éyw O& oéEv Tord xYEiowY * : 


and not less so were those of Cato, who said he would rather ex- 
cite the surprise of men by being despised, than give them occa- 
sion to ask why he was honoured. ‘They arrived at gentleness 
and firmness combined, becoming men, 


—— “ En qui fu courtoisie, 
Et noblesse et valeur, sans nule vilonie + ;” 


the exact counterpart of him to whom the Gentile poet says, 
“ When you feel safe no one is worse than you, Neevolus—when 
frightened no one better—securus nullum resalutas, despicis 
omnes.” ‘“ Vray noblesse nul ne blesse,” was the old maxim {, 
which did not express the whole obligations imposed by the love 
of honour ; for Charles of Orleans says, 


** Chascun seigneur qui est plain de noblesse, 
Doit despartir mercy a4 grant largesse.” 


So that on this path we hear on all sides words like those of the 

holy Stephen of Grandmont—“ Bonum est succurrere cunctis 

auxilium poscentibus, orphanis et viduis, czeterisque pauperibus, 
super hoc quod requirunt § ;’ and even what is tenderer still, 


“ Thou art most rich being poor, most choice 
Forsaken, and most loved despised !” 


They arrived at a hatred for accusing others, saying, with 
Orlando, “ I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults,” seeming thus attentive to 
those words of great St. Gregory, “ Timendum est ne etiam 
nobis cadentibus surgat, qui a nobis stantibus irridetur, quamvis 
stare jam non noverit qui non stantem noverit irridere ||.” They 


_ arrived at a love of silence, more dignified perhaps than religious, 


: Peat xx. 434, + Le Romans de Berte aux grands piés, 
_ £ Le Roux de Lincy, le Livre des Proverbes Frangais, tom. ii. 
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but which at least prepared them for the truth. The type of 
those you meet upon this path is not the fox that Dante saw, 
seeming pined with hunger of all good food ; which for his ugly 
sins the saintly maid rebuking, away scampering turned fast as 
his hide-bound corpse would bear him *, well representing the 
spendthrift of his tongue who flies from place to place, disliked 
and ridiculed by all; but rather that Plautius Lateranus, slain 
under Nero, of whom Tacitus says, “ plenus constantis silentii,” 
who shuns debate, content to say with Shakspeare, 


“ Words are grown so false, I am 
Loath to prove reason with them,” 


and so becomes at length from principle resolved to keep secret 
others’ faults ; as in the generous action of Garci Perez, who re- 
fused to divulge the name of the knight who had cowardly aban- 
doned him in the moment of danger. They arrived even at the 
forgiveness of injuries, asking indignantly with Shakespear, 
“ Think’st thou it honourable for a nobleman still to remember 
wrongs ?” “ As for Don Gutierre,” says a Spanish nobleman, 
painted by Calderon, “ though he has publicly insulted me, far 
from speaking the least evil of him, I declare that he is a man 
full of loyalty and honour.” 

Louis d’Orleans, in his will recommended his children to the 
care of his enemy, Philippe, duke of Burgundy, with whom, 
when he wrote it, he was at the height of his quarrel :; and it was 
in the spirit of honour as well as of piety, that Pope Innocent III. 
gave money to his adversaries in Rome itself, to enable them to 
follow up a process against his own brother t. His love of jus- 
tice, says Hurter, was shown in little as well as in great things. 
It was a resolution encrusted in his whole life, never to wish to 
deviate either to the right or to the left from what he knew to 
be just. Indeed, at respect for an enemy, even the road of the 
ancient Gentile honour reached, as when Ulysses says of Ajax, 


60° &xOpde avip, adAG yevvaide Tor Hv tj— 


adding, doubtless he was my enemy, but I will not do him the 
injustice to deny that he was the bravest of the Greeks. After 
the invectives of Agamemnon against the dead body of Ajax, it 
sounds like the very voice of honour to hear Ulysses style him 
“ the illustrious dead,” saying, “ I heard his exclamations’—éz’ 
Grip vexop§. They arrived at the will of sacrificing private _ 
to the general interest, as when the houses of Lara and of Castro, 
the most ancient and illustrious of Castille, having disputed for 
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the tutorship of the young king Alfonso VIII., Don Guttiere 
Fernando de Castro, who was charged with it by the late king, 
magnanimously waived his right to that honour, through the love 
of peace. They arrived at an aversion for all association with 
error or with baseness, so that their language became psalmodial, 
“ Non declines cor meum in verba malitiz: ad excusandas ex- 
cusationes in peccatis, cum hominibus operantibus iniquitatem : 
et non communicabo cum electis eorum*.” In the romancero 
beginning El hijo de Arias Gonzalo, Perdro Arias being knighted, 
his father, who stands sponsor, says to him, ‘‘ Now that you are 
a knight, my son, may God render you patient in labours! Do 
not keep company with traitors, and do not even look them in 
the face.” This was the grand maxim pressed upon each youth 
who aspired to renown ; as Charles of Orleans says, 


——— “ qu'il suive compaignie 
Amant honneur et fuiant villenie.”’ 


They arrived at watchfulness, as when Calderon says, “ Here is 
a fact worthy of remark: when a breath has extinguished a 
candle, another breath may re-light it; but it is not so with life; 
it is not so with honour. Life and honour, alas! if once extin- 
guished, can never be re-kindled more; they are gone for ever!” 
They arrived at the gift of tears. ‘“ Wonder not that I weep,” 
says Don Gutierre. “It is said that love and honour give men 
often the sad privilege of tears; and I possess both honour and 
love. Honour I have always kept as noble and well-born; and 
love I did not renounce in marrying her whom I loved. I 
expected never to lose either the one or the other.” They 
arrived at keeping secret their own and publishing others’ vir- 
tues, according to the maxim, which, under the name of Cato, 
was so popular in the twelfth century; as in the lines— 


“ Officium alterius multis narrare memento, 
Atque aliis cum tu benefeceris ipse sileto +.” 


They often arrived sooner or later at a profound sense of the 
vanity of all the pretensions around them of those who followed 
some imaginary path of worth, independent of the religious 
influence, whose firmest confidence often does not rest on more 
than Ceesar’s boast, “I do know but one man that unassailable 
holds on his rank, unshaked of motion ;” and who in general, 
before many years, come to recognize the truth of the poet’s 
sad experience, “I find nothing great; nothing is left which 
I can venerate—such emptiness at length seems at the heart of 
all things.” Can we wonder, then, that they should arrive in 
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fine, at that true and perfect honour which is conferred by God 
and by the universal Church upon his friends,—glorious con- 
summation, which might be expressed in the words of the 
philosopher, “Is autem, qui veré appellari potest honos, non 
invitamentum ad tempus, sed perpetue virtutis est preemium * ;” 
and of which even the Gentile poet seemed to have had a 
transient conception, when he hailed the return of faith and 
honour, with virtue long neglected and the ancient shame 
combined: 


“ Jam Fides, et Pax, et Honor, Pudorque 
Priscus, et neglecta redire Virtus 
Audet ; apparetque beata pleno 

Copia cornu +.” 


So far we have continued on the path of honour as it is 
marked out by uninspired men, and traced the various branches 
from it which lead the traveller unconsciously to the true end 
of this life’s pilgrimage. It only remains briefly to observe how 
the very track itself, with holy guidance, may conduct him 
directly to the goal; for when it has been levelled and secured 
and re-constructed by the Catholic religion, it becomes the 
very road by which all the elect have passed triumphantly to 
heaven, being then made identical with pure asceticism, and free 
from the evils of false adulterated piety, which so often bring 
disgrace upon religion, where men profess it without divine 
faith, and pretend to practise it without honour. Yes! ye holy 
men who despise in general with reason such levities as mine, 
it is in your own interest that at least this assertion can be made. 
The case is not imaginary. There are men, without openly 
casting off religion, who are dead to the sentiment of honour. 


But religion is like the diamond, which the old Spaniards say — 


resists the force of iron, but at the touch of a disloyal hand is 
reduced to powder. How many who thought, or were thought, 
to hold firmly that precious jewel, will one day find nothing in 
their grasp but ashes! Not so those who comprehend it with 
the true honour, which is only another name for that which 
constitutes a part of the science of the saints. Where this clue, 
call it what you will, is wanting, men may arrive at long prayers, 
and at pious practices, and at a great outward semblance of 
humility and devotion, and at initiation into all confraternities ; 
but at religion—never. They have been educated in holy 
seminaries; they are even, perhaps, pupils of the holiest men; 
Jesuits may have nurtured their youth; but they will resemble 
Philologus, the wretch whom Cicero had himself instructed in 
letters and science and philosophy, and who betrayed him to his 
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murderers. They will resemble Minos, who shudders with 
horror at the unnatural daughter offering him her father’s hair, 
and declares that he will not suffer such a monster to touch the 
soil of Crete; crying out, 


“‘ Di te submoveant, O nostri infamia secli, 
Orbe suo! tellusque tibi pontusque negetur !” 

and who all the while has made up his mind coolly to avail him- 

self of the advantage; so that Scylla with some reason can 

exclaim, 

“ Cur, qui vicisti crimine nostro, 

Insequeris crimen * ?”’ 


But the man of single eye, who treads with highest saints the 
path of honour, keeps himself unspotted from the world, from 
its intrigues, its jealousies, its treacheries, its ingratitude; and in 
every relation follows instinctively the rule of right. His pray- 
ers, his pious practices, will be blameless, and approved by men 
and angels; and though persecuted for justice, he will be 
secretly reverenced by the oppressor. What men have ever 
evinced a more delicate sense of honour than the popes? Ma- 
rian d’ Ascoli, captain of the band of robbers which ravaged the 
states of the Church at the accession of St. Pius V., contrived 
to escape all the pursuits directed against him. At length a 
peasant, obtaining an audience of the pope, promised for a 
reward to deliver him to the government. “ And how do you 
propose to effect this ?” demanded the pope. “ He confides in 
me,” replied the peasant, “and I can easily secure him in my 
house.” “ Never wiil we authorize such a perfidy,” cried St. 
Pius V. ‘God will indicate other means, without our violating 
good faith and friendship.” Marian d’ Ascoli, on hearing of this 
reply, withdrew from the pontifical states, and never appeared 
in them againt. We see, therefore, that the present supreme 
pontiff, ninth of the same name, in appealing to the sense of 
honour, and in confiding in the sense of honour, as in the act of 
amnesty on his accession, which confers glory on himself, and 
eternal shame on others, does but follow one of the many heroic 
traditions of the Holy See. Away, then, with suspicions, as we 
pursue the path of honour, on which the light of Catholicity has 
shone. What road higher, and yet safer? more mystically 
steep, and yet more guarded? It leads to empyreal regions, 
indeed, all those who follow it, through whose eyes we see 
bright honour sparkle, without their bearing less profoundly 
graven on their countenance the distinctive character of Catho- 
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licism. In each the poet would have marked a lofty elevation: 
“atque notus in vultu honor*;” but as St. Paulinus of Nola 
says, “‘ There is a holy pride and a wicked humility—est enim 
et sancta superbia et humilitas iniqua; for that pride is justified, 
which, intent upon celestial things, and subject to the Divine 
precepts, is proud to this world, and despises this life, abusing 
all its greatness and sweetness and beauty; while, on the con- 
trary, that humility is condemned, which springs not from faith, 
but from indolence of mind, being more solicitous for human 
favour than for salvation. This is the handmaid of lies, the 
enemy of truth, void of freedom, obnoxious to iniquity, mingling 
wine with water,—that is, enervating the spirit of truth with 
the dilution of flattery. ‘Si non humiliter sentiebam,’ says 
David, ‘sed exaltavi animam meam.’? Therefore he asks for 
retribution, because he did not think humbly, but exalted his 
mindf.” And, in truth, with these bright beams illuminating 
all the ground, why, in regard to any objects on this path, should 
we feel mistrust? Balmes has proved that we owe to Catho- 
licism the true grandeur of the individual in the moral order; 
that it is Catholicism which has given to man the true know- 
ledge of himself, the just estimate of his dignity as man, which 
has developed in his soul the germs of the most noble and 
generous sentiments, elevated his thoughts by the loftiest con- 
ceptions, dilated his heart by the assurance of a liberty which 
nothing can take from him, and which leaves him in a certain 
manner the arbiter of his own destiny; thus constituting the 
true individuality, the sole noble, just, and rational individuality, 
the aggregate of all the mighty influences which raise man to 
his highest state of individual perfection, which necessarily 
includes honour according to its purest ideal{. 


“ Say, what is Honour? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done.” 


The Cid, chosen by the Spaniards as the highest personification 
of the Spanish hero of the middle ages, as the mirror of knight- 
hood, was but a guide upon the Christian’s path to show him 
how 


“unbounded is the might 
Of martyrdom, and fortitude, and right.” 


“ A Spaniard,” as Chateaubriand observes, “ who passes the day 
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without speaking, who has seen nothing, who cares to see 
nothing, who has read nothing, studied nothing, compared 
nothing, will find in the grandeur of his resolutions the resources 
which are necessary in the moment of misfortune.” 


“ Est hic, est animus lucis contemptor, et istum 
Qui vita bené credat emi, quo tendis, honorem *,” 


“ Honour and reason are ours,” says the Count de Maistre; 
“for the rest we are not responsible.” Such men are led to 
Catholicity, and made to cling to Catholicity, by the force of a 
secret and irresistible attraction. They find there the stability, 
and the certainty, and the lofty elevation, and the deep inextri- 
cable roots for grandeur, which their nature yearns for : 


* Magnanimi heroés, nati melioribus annis +.” 


Such men in former times became the brightest jewels in the 
Church’s crown; not men who governed their principles, and 
who consequently could change them; but those who were 
governed by their principles, and who therefore could not 
change themt. Some are still left amongst us. God, they 
feel, towards them has done his part; they determine to do 
theirs. So on they walk 


— “through mazes intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolved ; yet regular 

Then most, when most irregular they seem ; 

And in their motions harmony divine 

So smooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Listens delighted,” 


till led by honour, rightly called, they pass the dateless and 
_jrrevoluble circle of eternity, to clasp inseparable hands with 
_ joy and bliss in over-measure for ever. 

. “ He who leans against a good tree,” says the Spanish proverb 
in the ancient romance of Martin Pelaez, “is covered with a 
_ good shade”— 
* Quien 4 buen arbol se arrima, 

Buena sombra le cobija.” 


Such a tree is the cross; such a tree is the Catholic Church 
expanding its immense branches round it. Independent of a 
- consideration of its divine character, unquestionably the Catholic 
religion stands alone in all honourable pre-eminence, having no 
stain of ignominy attached to its origin, progress, or present 
state, and demanding only moral and civil freedom for its exten- 
sion; whereas every other religion, after having been ignominious 
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in its commencement and associated with miseries in its pro- 
gress, demands falsehood, either chosen falsehood or involun- 
tary error, to prevent it from disappearing in the world with 
the brief passions from which it sprung. There is, therefore, a 
natural and most welcome shelter for the human heart in the 
tree of the Catholic Church: for, oh! there is need of such 
refreshment on the arid ways of life which other flames but 
those of love have withered! I hail this tree in the moral forest, 
so vast, so redundant of all good, so incomparable, and say, in 
the words of the old poet— 


“ Rafreschissez le chastel de mon cueur.”’ 


But, lo, a new road presents itself! Childhood, youth, home, 
with its associations, and, in fine, honour, have led us hitherto 
through the ways of right intention to the love of eternal things. 
The ways of devout meditation of them may now be followed. 
And see where through another opening in the forest, which 
hanging branches over-canopy, and where a rivulet between the 
soft moss, interwoven with violets, has made its path of melody, 
a troop of students passes on. We soon arrive at the turning 
to the schools, through which many, tanta est preesentia veri! 
so clear are the signals set up along this way, are guided to the 
lustrous centre, recognizing, like the Trojan hero, the voice and 
the promises of the heavenly Parent*. Issuing from their home, 
and passing by the path of old ancestral honour, men come first 
to those seats of sages, who profess to teach them how they 
should direct their steps afterwards through the perplexed paths 
of this drear wood ; but now we should take rest, ere yet day’s 
purple stream ebbs over the western forest, while the gleam of 
the crescent moon is gathering among the clouds. New thoughts 
within us rise, by others followed fast, and each unlike its 
fellow. To-morrow we shall explore the new avenues, and 
follow where the schools have led. 


* viii. 530. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ROAD OF THE SCHOOLS. 


> HE first rosy tints of morning, so pure, so un- 
earthly, had grown already bright, as if heaven 
was opening to the view, when looking further 
onwards, as the road of the schools invited 
me, I beheld a throng of youths issuing on an 
m ; open space cleared from the silver birch, of 
XSF which only a few fallen trunks remained. Let 
s halt here awhile, and then proceed to mark through how 
many delightful avenues they can be directed to the Catholic 
Church during these sweet years of early instruction. Those 
indeed who are already arrived, enjoying unity, and needing no 
further guidance, require only to observe the development and 
proofs of the true doctrine by schools which are identified with 
the Catholic Church itself. But to show how scholastic instruc- 
tion conducts others who, by their parents’ calamity or fault, 
have been led astray, to recognize the Church as their mother, 
will be our object on the present way ; though for this purpose 
I shall not follow them through their years of uncertainty and 
devious wanderings, but, supposing them already on an elevation 
whence they can survey the Catholic schools and their antagonists, 


_I will say, compare and judge. Now ere we advance a step, on 


all sides are signals clearly inscribed—“ Thou that seest many 
things, wilt thou not observe them? ‘Thou that hast ears open, 
wilt thou not hear?” For this excursion it will be more difficult 
to find an end than a beginning, so abundant is the matter which 
its theme supplies ; though this very multiplicity of details makes 
it difficult also to find an entrance ; for in fact, with respect to 
education, how can we within brief limits set forth the unrivalled 


_ claims of the Catholic Church to receive the supreme respect of 
men? In the first place, all schools can be traced from hers, 
which have the right of earliest possession; and many still 
existing, though employed with the intention to subvert her, owe 
_ their endowments to her bounty, and are obliged to point to her 


_ saints as to their founders. It was some Catholic king, some 


Catholic bishop, or some abbot of a monastery, who built and 
enriched for ever the identical school or college in which the 


religion which prompted him to do so is now excluded and 
maligned. See, then, how the student’s very turret points. It 


is remarked by Antonio de Ypes of Montserrat, in his general 


: chronicle of the Benedictine Order, that before the year 1300 
not even secular masters were found in Germany, the Catholic 
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religious schools being the sole fountains of learning*. Francis I. 
having spent three days at Alcala, being welcomed by 11,000 
students, remarked that one Spanish monk had done what a line 
of kings in France would have been required to accomplish. 
We cannot remain here to search through the history of scho- 
Jastic foundations for proofs of the early solicitude of the Church 
to diffuse instruction. “ That country of Ireland,” says St. 
Aldhelm, “ is rich and verdant, if I may so speak, in the flowery 
multitude of studious disciples, being as plentiful in them as the 
vault of heaven is adorned with the shining lustre of the twink- 
ling starst.” Such were every where in some degree the fruits 
of the Catholic religion, raised exclusively by the Church. The 
names of all her great men, whether kings or bishops, are 
associated with the renown of schools which they established 
and loved with a parental fondness. Who that has had any 
acquaintance with letters can ever pass near Tours or Lyons, 
Fontanelle or Fulda, Osnaburg or Metz, Auxerre or Laon, 
either Corby, Hirschau or St. Gall, Prum or Mayence, Reims 
or Hildesheim, Fleury, called St. Benoit-sur-Loire or Orleans, 
Liege or Stavolo, Ramsey or Bangor, Reichnau or Lobbes, 
Utrecht or Parma, Cologne or Treves, Hirsfeld or Bremen, 
Sens or Chartres, Bec or Jumieges, Angers, Caen, or Blois, 
without being moved to a consideration of that zeal for instruc- 
tion emanating from the Catholic faith, which induced so 
many bishops and abbots, and believing emperors and kings, 
at the demanct of councils, to found and favour schools of 
learning for all classes { ;’ where, as the council of Chalon- 
sur-Sadne in the year 813, said, “ Non solum servilis conditionis 
infantes, sed etiam ingenuorum filios aggregent §.” So multi- 
plied were schools, that as Jonas, Bishop of Orleans, declares, 
“Thanks to the Divine grace assisting, no error could find place 
- in all Gaul or Germany ||.” These schools received alike all 
classes —‘* Pueros nobilissimos, mediocres, et infimos,” as the 
monk of St. Gall witnesses{. In all of them the eternal law of 
God, along with human learning, as Aigilis, Abbot of Fulda, 
says, “ Discitur a pueris, seniorumque ore docetur.” Thanks to 
the spirit imparted by Catholicism, even the powerful of the 
world respected and loved the schools. 

Emmanuel the Great, after founding public schools in Por- 
tugal, used often to visit them, and converse with the children 
with a sweet familiarity which his courtiers disliked. Mar- 
guerite, widow of Charles the Bold, when governing the 
Netherlands, is said to have remarked one winter’s night as she 
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traversed the city of Louvain, a light from one of the windows 
of the university at the dead hour ; and asking who could watch 
so late in such severe cold, was told by her chamberlain that it 
was Floritz, or the little Florent, over his books. The next 
day Adrien of Utrecht, for this lad studying at midnight was the 
future pope, received from an unknown hand three hundred 
florins, to purchase books and wood for his fire. Nothing can 
more forcibly show the impulse given by the Catholic religion 
to the work of instruction, than the fact, that in the very age of 
chivalry the school was deemed, equally with the profession of 
arms, a path of honour ; for it is only the old impression which 
Spenser expresses in the lines— 


“ Abroad in armes, at home in studious kynd, 
Who seekes with painfull toile shall honour soonest fynd.” 


Let us hear Stowe descanting on the origin and decline of the 
old Catholic schools of London. “ The oldest of these,” he says, 
“ was the school of St. Paul; for, from the first, it was the usage 
as it was in the twelfth century decreed, that every cathedral 
church should have his schoolmaster to teach poor scholars, and 
others as had been accustomed, and that no man should take any 
reward for licence to teach. The second, as most ancient, may 
seem to have been the monastery of St. Peter’s at Westminster, 
whereof Ingulphus, Abbot of Crowland, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, writeth thus:—‘I, Ingulphus, an humble ser- 
vant of God, born of English parents, in the most beautiful city 
of London, for to attain to learning, was first put to Westmin- 
ster, and after to study of Oxford,” &c. And writing in 
praise of Queen Edgitha, wife to Edward the Confessor: ‘ I 
have seen her,’ saith he, ‘ often when being a boy, I came to see 
my father dwelling in the king’s court ; and often coming from 
school, when I met her, she would oppose me, touching my 
learning and lesson ; and falling from grammar to logic, wherein 
she had some knowledge, she would subtilly conclude an argu- 
ment with me, and by her handmaiden give me three or four 
pieces of money, and send me unto the palace where I should 
receive some victuals, and then be dismissed.’ 

“The third school seemeth to have been in the monastery of 
St. Saviour, at Bermondsey in Southwark; for other priories, as 
of St. John by Smithfield, St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, St. 
Mary Overie in Southwark, and that of the Holy Trinity by 
Aldgate, were all of later foundation, and the friaries, colleges, 
and hospitals, in this city, were raised since them in the reigns 
of Henry III., Edward L., II., and I1I., &c. All which houses 
had their schools, though not so famous as these first named. 

“ But touching schools more lately advanced in this city, I 
read, that King Henry V., having suppressed the priories aliens, 
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whereof some were about London ; namely, one hospital, called 
Our Lady of Rouncivall, by Charing Cross; one other hospital 
in Oldborne; one other without Cripplegate ; and the fourth 
without Aldersgate ; besides other that are now worn out of 
memory, and whereof there is no monument remaining more 
than Rouncivall, converted to a brotherhood, which continued 
till the reign of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. This, I say, and 
other their schools being broken up and ceased, King Henry VL., 
in the 24th of his reign, by patent, appointed, that there should 
be in London grammar schools, besides St. Paul’s, at St. Mar- 
tin’s le Grand, St. Mary le Bow in Cheap, St. Dunstan’s in the 
west, and St. Anthony’s. And inthe next year, to wit, ]394, 
the said king ordained by parliament that four other grammar 
schools should be erected, to wit, in the parishes of St. Andrew 
in Oldborne, Allhallowes the Great in Thames-street, St. Peter’s 
upon Cornhill, and in the hospital of St. Thomas of Acons in 
West Cheap; since the which time divers schools, by suppres- 
sing of religious houses, whereof they were members, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., have been decayed. 

“ As for the meeting of the schoolmasters on festival days, at 
festival churches, and the disputing of their scholars logically, 
&c., whereof I have before spoken, the same was long since 
discontinued ; but the arguing of the schoolboys about the prin- 
ciples of grammar hath been continued even till our time ; for I 
myself, in my youth, have yearly seen, on the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Apostle, the scholars of divers grammar schools 
_ repair unto the churchyard of St. Bartholomew, the priory in 
Smithfield, where upon a bank boarded about under a tree, some 
one scholar hath stepped up, and there hath opposed and 
answered, till he were by some better scholar overcome and 
put down; and then the overcomer taking the place, did like as 
-the first ; and in the end the best opposers and answerers had 
rewards, which I observed not but it made both good school- 
masters, and also good scholars, diligently against such times to 
prepare themselves for the obtaining of this garland. I remem- 
ber there repaired to these exercises, amongst others, the mas- 
ters and scholars of the free schools of St. Paul’s in London, of 
St. Peter’s at Westminster, of St. Thomas Acon’s hospital, and 
of St. Anthonie’s hospital ; whereof the last-named commonly 
presented the best scholars, and had the prize in those days. 
Howsoever the same be now fallen, both in number and estima- 
tion. This hospital of St. Anthony for thirteen poor men, had 
its college, with a free school for poor men’s children, founded 
by citizens of London; lately by John Tate, first a brewer and 
then a mercer, in the ward of Broad-street, suppressed in the 
reign of Edward VI. The school in some sort remaining, but 
sore decayed. ; 
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“ The priory of St. Bartholomew being surrendered to Henry 
VIIL., those disputations of scholars in that place surceased ; 
and was again, only for a year or twain, in the reign of Edward 
VL., revived in the cloister of Christ’s hospital, where the best 
scholars, then still of St. Anthonie’s school, were rewarded with 
bows and arrows of silver, given to them by Sir Martin Bowes, 
goldsmith. Nevertheless, however the encouragement failed, 
the scholars of Paul’s, meeting with them of St. Anthonie’s, 
would call them Anthonie pigs, and they again would call the 
other pigeons of Paul’s, because many pigeons were bred in St. 
Paul’s church, and St. Anthonie was always figured with a pig 
following him; and mindful of the former usage, did for a long 
season disorderly in the open street provoke one another with, 
Salve tu quoque, placet tibi mecum disputare? Placet. And so 
proceeding from this to questions in grammar, they usually fell 
from words to blows with their satchels full of books, many times 
in great heaps, that they troubled the streets and passengers ; 
so that finally they were restrained with the decay of St. 
Anthonie’s school. Out of this school have sprung divers famous 
persons, whereof although time hath buried the names of many, 


‘yet in mine own remembrance may be numbered Sir Thomas 


More, knight, lord chancellor of England.” 

Finally, in the same work, we see proof that the Catholic zeal 
for instruction prompted the London citizens to make scholastic 
foundations in various counties. ‘‘ William Sevenoke, grocer, 
mayor in 1419, founded in the town of Sevenoke in Kent, a free 
school for poor men’s children. John Carpenter, town-clerk of 
London in the reign of Henry V., gave tenements to the city 
for the finding and bringing up of four poor men’s children, with 
meat, drink, apparel, learning at the schools in the universities 
until they be preferred, and then other in their places for ever. 
Sir John Percivall, merchant taylor, mayor in 1498, founded a 
grammar school at Macklefield in Cheshire, where he was born, 
and endowed it with sufficient lands for the finding of a priest 
master there, to teach freely all children thither sent, without 
exception.” 

So far this old writer, who seems not blind to the signals on 
his road pointing to the Catholic Church, that city whence each 
science sparkles, presented by the perishing and perverted 


schools around him. The zeal of the ecclesiastical authority 
elsewhere continued unabated. The love of Innocent III. for 


the school of Paris, his spiritual mother, to which he ascribed 
his obtaining many benefits*, may represent the mind of the 


_popedom during the uninterrupted succession of ages to the 
present day; and the fruits were seen every where. Antonio 


* Epist. i. 171. 
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de Guevara, in the time of the Emperor Charles V., speaks as 
follows: “ What remains to be read that has not been read ? to 
be known that is not already known? Is it possible now to find 
any one whose evil deeds can be excused by his ignorance ? 
Since all learn; all read; all know? At the present day it is 
difficult to find any difference between a man of letters and a 
mechanic ; for if they have to plead in company, the mechanic 
will be able to speak as well and as elegantly as the scholar *.” 
In the report of the French minister of instruction in the year 
1843, it was acknowledged that before the great revolution there 
was more provision for the instruction of the people of France, 
than under the system of the university then prevailing ; and 
we may remark, that there had been no monopoly of instruction 
by any corporate body in Catholic ages. In the time of Char- 
lemagne, the school of the palace was no despotic academy 
admitting of no rival. The emperor left to all learned men the 
free development of their plans to extend wisdom and religion +. 
We might have added that the holy see watched over the free- 
dom of the learned, in defending their right to open schools 
where they pleased. Alexander III. hearing from the Abbot 
of St. Peter de Montibus, that the masters of the schools of 
Chalons-sur-Marne would not permit the abbot there to have 
schools, wrote to the Archbishop of Reims, saying, that as the 
knowledge of letters is the gift of God, every one should be free 
to communicate what he has freely received, and charging him 
to command the said master and abbot “ ne aliquem probum et 
literatum virum regere scholas in civitate vel suburbiis, ubi 
voluerit, aliqua ratione prohibeant, vel interdicere qualibet occa- 
sione presumant [.” St. Gregory of Tours, relating the adven- 
tures of a certain evil clerk of Mans, who on one occasion hoped 
to gain money as a schoolmaster, says, “that on presenting him- 
self as such to a priest, this good man was overjoyed, and col- 
lecting all the boys of the town, he set him over them to teach 
them letters; their parents in return, and the bishop himself, 
presenting him with land and vineyards§.” The French 
minister of instruction again, in 1847, made this remarkable con- 
cession :—* Through a long series of ages, the Christian principle 
provided and sufficed for all ; the multiplied scholastic foundations 
were raised and supported by the successive offerings of faith 
and charity. Instruction was nearly every where gratuitous, 
because it was religious. Schools were open to all: youth 
was solicited to press into them, and did press to them twice 
more numerously than at present, the population having in- 
ereased in the same proportion as the educated classes have 


* L’Horloge des Princes. + Nisard, Vie de Charlemagne, 263. 
+ Ap. Juan. Launoii de Schol. Celeb. c. 52, — § Hist. lib. vi. 35. 
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diminished ; the difference between the ancient and the modern 
societies, in regard to the diffusion of instruction, is immense.” 
The minister might well say this, the facts are certain. 
Avarice entered not the least into the motives of the old colle- 
giate founders; so that we read, as an instance of a most rare 
mental aberration, the lines of the Abbot Baldricus Burgu- 
liensis, alluding to the motive which led Frodo, of the school of 
Angers, to visit England— 


* Frodo, quid prodest te nosse profunda librorum, 
Nocte dieque tuus tritus Aristoteles ? 
Sacra fames auri te duxit ad Anglica regna, 
Quo te spemque tuam mors inopina tulit. 
Mortuus ecce jaces, factus de pulvere pulvis *.” 


In general, those whom Socrates styled venders of food for 
the mind, did not revive till recent times, when the example of 
Aristippus was better followed than that of the unpaid monks, 
whose rejection of a salary would be thought either an indignity 
or an illegal act. The modern school is built without any par- 
ticular regard to the glory of God; and its object is to teach 
men how to advance their interests in the world, which is a lesson 
that masters as well as pupils must practise. Whereas the 
motives and views of the Catholic founders cannot be under- 
stood, without taking into account the highest lessons of ascetic 
wisdom, which were pressed alike on him who imparted, and on 
him who received instruction. Alphonso Fonseca, Archbishop 
of Toledo, founding a college and chapel at Salamanca, placed 
on it an inscription which supplies an instance, for these were 
the words—“ Ad Dei omnipotentis gloriam; ad Virginis Matris 
honorem ; ad beati Jacobi Zebedeeilaudem ; ad Divini Numinis 
purissimum cultum; ad reipub. perpetuam utilitatem; ad pro- 
price civitatis magnificentiam et splendorem; ad pauperum 
nobilium ingenia sublevanda; ad cleri augmentum; ad sui 
animi piam memoriam, et corporis perpetuum domicilium +.” 

Thus, a simple observation of the multiplication of schools, ot 
the origin of their foundation, and of the motives of their 
founders, opens an avenue to the Catholic Church; which 
nothing but the grossest misrepresentation in defiance of his- 
torical facts can close. But of the motives of founders we must 
proceed to speak more explicitly ; for this bye-path can lead all 
who trust themselves to it safely to the goal. The sense of the 
importance of education, implied by the foundation of schools, 
cannot be said to open a path which leads exclusively to the 
Catholic Church, since nearly all the false systems of the human 


* Ap. Joan. Launoii de Scholis Celeb. lib. c. 46. 
+ Avila Historia de Salamanca. 
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race have rested upon its recognition: though, indeed, the 
Peripatetics who had their instruction — éwreouxdy —for the 
people, and another, more concealed, for their true disciples, 
which gave rise to their inconsistent and two-fold language*, and 
the moderns, who are so greatly divided on the expediency of 
general education, might perhaps justify our maintaining, that 
even this testimony would direct to it: but waiving the advan- 
tage which might reasonably be taken from such observations, 
we may admit that all men, in some degree, are prepared to 
sanction instruction, and to admit its importance; with Plu- 
tarch saying of Numa’s government, “ The most just of institu- 
tions did not last, because it was not founded on the education 
of youth.” 

The main openings, however, through which men can be led 
to Catholicity from observations connected with scholastic in- 
struction, consist in the right direction which it gives as to the 
object of learning, in the character which it impresses on learn- 
ing, and in the manners which it combines with learning, as seen 
both in those who are receiving and in those who are imparting 
knowledge. Mind without learning is like body without form : 
and knowledge is traditional, not self-produced. Zeno changed 
two verses of Hesiod, and read them thus : “ We must approve 
of those who derive instruction from the good which they hear, 
and pity those who would learn all from themselves.” Catho- 
licity thus leads men to turn to profit what is transmitted to 
them by hearing, and so draws to itself those who would other- 
wise have vainly attempted to have a sufficient supply of ideas 
from their own meditation. The best muse, says Plato, is that 
which pleases a man—doerg@ re kai raweig dtadégovra, distin- 
guished by virtue and education}. Catholicity, approving of 
this sentence, leads men by the path of genius to itself. The 
suffrage of the wisest and best is, in fact, the touchstone of in- 
tellectual value. Amongst remarkable works we must dis- 
tinguish two kinds—the one of a relative merit, appropriate to 
the majority, obtains loud applause ; this is the contemporaneous 
triumph—the other drawn from the sources of eternal truth, and 
of that beautiful of which man has only the sentiment on earth, 
experiences at first a less brilliant reception, and waits for the 
judgment of that select portion of our race whose voice re- 
peated from age to age, from Homer’s time, is called renown 
and glory, which transmits to futurity, by the traditional admira- 
tion of the school, imperishable names. In a work written in 
the tenth century by Hrosvita, entitled, Paphnuce and Thais, a 
disciple who has been receiving a lesson in philosophy from a 
hermit, Paphnuce, replies, “ We thank you for your goodness in 


* Cicero de Finibus, lib. v. + De Legibus, lib. ii. 
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giving us this explanation ; but nevertheless we fear the maxim 
of the apostle, that God has chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise.” ‘ Foolish or wise,” replies the 
hermit, “ will deserve to be confounded before the Lord, if 
they do evil. It is not knowledge, however great, that we may 
possess, which offends God, but the unjust pride of him who 
possesses it. Knowledge and arts cannot be better employed 
than in the praise of Him who has created all things that are the 
objects of knowledge, who supplies us both with the matter and 
the instrument of knowledge ; and the more we know by what 
admirable law God has regulated the number, proportion, and 
equilibrium of all things, the more we burn with love towards 
Him.” Such then is the object proposed by Catholicity in re- 
commending knowledge; and it pronounces learning, without 
reference to that object, to be vain and even pernicious: for 
ages before Bacon the Church had adopted the fourfold division 
of science into necessary, useful, superfluous, and hurtful. Alas! 
what boots it with incessant care to adorn with learning a mind 
that is not directed to beatitude ?» Truly it is a great opening 
to the Catholic religion not to be thrown upon learning as the 
supreme end and last good of man, like those absurd philosophers 
among the pagans, who thought the summum bonum consisted 
in living with science * ; but to hear the Church, on the con- 
trary, teaching that it is in living with charity. ‘“ For,” observes 
the abbot Rupert, “ after saying love your enemies, our Lord 
adds, that you may be the children of your Father who is in 
heaven ; as if He had said, not the magnificence of knowledge, 
presuming in which Satan said in his heart, Similis ero altissimo, 
or what He promised to our parents, saying, Eritis sicut Dii, 
scientes bonum et malum; not, I say, knowledge, but superemi- 
nent over knowledge, charity is the efficient cause that will ren- 
der you like the Most High f.” St. Aldhelm accordingly con- 
cludes his learned and curious treatise on Prosody with holy 
words of admonition, thus: In omnibus operibus tuis memorare 
novissima tua, et in eeternum non peccabis ; que est enim labentis- 
mundi prosperitas, aut fallentis vitee felicitas? Nonne simillima ~ 
collatione ut somnium evanescit, ut fumus fatescit, ut spuma 
marcescit ? Divitize, inquit psalmigraphus, si adfuerint, nolite 
cor apponere. Utinam nobis presentium rerum possessio non 
sit futurorum remuneratio! caducarum copia, secutarum non sit 
inopia! utinam lenocinantis mundi oblectamenta, eeternz beati- 
tudinis non gignant detrimentat! This deep recognition of the 
vanity and dangers of the resources of learning thus offered 


° o eve ® 
* Cicero de Finibus, iii. 9. 
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where we might least expect it, is very significative. Yes, it is 
much to hear the Catholic Church descanting on the vanity of 
human acquirements when not directed right. Pope Innocent 
III.reckons our imperfections of knowledge among the miseries 
of the human condition. “ The learned,” he says, “are always 
investigating the things of heaven and earth and sea. De sin- 
gulis disputent, de cunctis pertractent, discant semper aut do- 
ceant. And what do they gain from all this but labour and 
sorrow and affliction of spirit? However much man may labour 
and study, there is scarcely any thing, however vile, however 
easy, which he can fully understand. “ Ergo pars scientiz est 
scire quod nesciat *.” “ What is all our ratiocination,” says St. 
Thomas of Villanova, “ but a laborious combination of letters by 
the intellect? O what labour and how little fruit! but a time 
will come when we shall learn differently. Non enim erunt tunc 
volubiles cogitationes nostree, neque ex uno in aliud redeuntes, 
as St. Augustin says, sed simplici intuitu omnia videbimus. Lo, 
what felicity awaits us! We shall all be taught by God ; and 
then will cease all that worst occupation which God gave to the 
children of men, to be exercised in it during their mortal life— 
ne otiosi defluant in vitiat.” The state of many men, in regard 
to learning, an old writer styles “ a mental dropsy. The more 
they drink, as it were, from books, the more they crave ; and 
this thirst only leads to a vague confused knowledge, which in- 
flates the heart and fills the mind with chimeras.” After long 
converse with such men, the words of holy Suso will sound im- 
pressively to some: “ Brethren who are led by the curiosity of 
knowledge will find their hands empty in the day of tribulation ; 
for tribulation will come when books, as useless things, will be 
thrown out of the windows. I wish net my brethren to be de- 
sirous of knowledge or of books, but I wish them to be founded 
on holy humility, and to imitate pure simplicity §.” 

Lanfranc, so celebrated for his learning as a professor in the 
schools, gave a memorable example of the Catholic spirit in re- 
gard to it shortly after his conversion ; for one day, as he was 
reading the lesson in the refectory, the prior found fault with his 
pronunciation of one word, though it was right, and ordered him 
to read it otherwise ; for after reading docere, making the middle 
long, as it is, he read it, through obedience, docere, making it 
short, which it is not; for the prior was not learned. But the 
wise man, knowing that he was bound to obey Christ rather 


* D. Inn. III. de Contemptu Mundi, sive de Miseria Humanze 
Conditionis, lib. i. ec. 11 and 12. 

+ S. Thom. Vill. de Div. August. i. 

+ Le Baron de Prelle, Consid. sur les Avantages de la Vieillesse. 
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than Donatus, acquiesced ; for he knew that to make a short 
syllable long, or a long short, was not a crime, but that not to 
obey him who had authority from God was no light fault *. 
These austere lessons of Catholic wisdom, connected with scho- 
lastic pursuits, had been impressed on the mind of all the great 
men who were representatives of their glory in the middle ages. 
One day, when Angelo Politien was declaiming on the happiness 
which results to men from literature, “ Fools,” exclaimed .Picus 
of Mirandula, “ who weary themselves with seeking in human 
science for what they can find only in divine love.” 

The Catholic Church has always had occasion to reprove the 
wanderings of men who follow learning as the chief attraction. 
“There are men,” says Ceesar of Heisterbach, “‘ who, when they 
hear secular words, waken up and watch, and when the word of 
God is proposed to them they fall asleep. On a certain solem- 
nity, Abbot Gerard, the predecessor of our present abbot, was 
making a discourse in the chapter, and he perceived that some, 
especially of the lay brethren, were asleep ; he then exclaimed, 
Hear, brethren, a new and surprising thing,—there was a certain 
king called Arthur ;—then breaking off, he added, Behold, breth- 
ren, what misery! when I spoke to you of God you went to 
sleep, and as soon as I began words of levity you roused your- 
selves with erect ears. I was present myself at this sermon f.” 
Friar Weston cites the sacred words, ‘“* Because I have not 
known literature I will enter into the powers of our Lord f,” 
and relates this anecdote: “ Brother Angelus, the first pro- 
vincial of England, erected a school in Oxford, and set over it 
Master Robert Greathead. Returning one day from visiting 
other monasteries, he thought good to examine the progress of 
the young religious in their studies, and hearing them dispute on 
certain curious and frivolous questions, began to cry out, O 
miserable wretch that I am! what have I done! seeing that ig- 
norant and simple men are ravished in God, and these my reli- 
gious, with their learning, call in question if there be a God! 
And at the very same hour he dissolved the school §.” Lanfranc 
owed to an apparent accident his sense of the same pre-eminence 
of the education of the heart. Until attacked and plundered by 
robbers in the forest of Rouen, he had not learned to pray men- 
tally. Left alone in the desert with his hands bound behind 
him, he exclaimed, “ Domine Deus, ecce quantum tempus in 
discendis litteris expendi, in quibus corpus attrivi et animum ; et 
adhuc miser te precandi modum ignoro ||.” * 


* Vita Abb. Beccensium. 

+ Cees. Heist. illust. Mirae. lib. iv. 36, + Pasizx7 5; 
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The Pagan philosophers, who, however, like Pythagoras, had 
always combined their study of God with uatural philosophy, pro- 
fessing to teach 


Quid Deus, unde nives, que fulminis esset origo *, 


were supposed by the old Catholic writers to be drawn with an 
immense attractive force to the Church on first hearing her 
denunciation of the worthlessness of mere secular knowledge. 
In the old mystery of St. Valentin, which, like all other similar 
pieces, expressed the general opinions of the time, Cato is repre- 
sented using these words, “ Sirs, in my schools I have lectured 
before you on logic, on lenzes, and dialectics, and other worldly 
sciences, in which I have used great diligence ; but know, that 
henceforth I renounce them, and will teach no other clergy 
unless theology and this new law; for I see clearly that all 
other science is vain; but this on the contrary leads to the 
knowledge of the first principle, that is, of God, and how He is 
all good without quality, and great without quantity, and how 
without being moved He moves all things as He wills.” 


But if undirected and unsanctified learning is pronounced vain, 
knowledge and learning, under the religious influence, present a 
path which the Catholic Church always recognizes as leading to 
herself. ‘“ We see how wide,” says St. Bonaventura, “is the 
illuminative way, and in what manner, in every thing felt or 
known, God is concealed. And this is the fruit of all sciences, 
that in all things faith may be edified, God honoured, manners 
composed, and consolations drawn, which are in the union of the 
mystic espousals ; which union is by charity, to which the 
whole intention of the holy Scripture is directed ; and conse- 
quently all illumination descending from above, and without 
which all knowledge is vain t.” With this direction all research, 
even what might seem only curious, is pronounced to be laudable. 
“A learned man,” says an old writer, “may like to reason on 
numbers with Plato, to count with Pythagoras, to observe their 
efficacy with physicians, to consider the motives of the ancients 
for consecrating the seventh and ninth,” and then if this yield 
pleasure it will lead him right ; for as St. Bonaventura says, “it 
is clear that in God alone is the fountain of all true delight ; and 
that in seeking this we are, as it were, led by the hand to Him 
by all kinds of delight. To comprehend this better, consider 
that there are, according to St. Augustin, seven numbers by 
which as by seven steps we ascend to God: for there are 


* Met. xv. 2. 
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numbers in bodies as in sounds and voices, and these he calls 
sounding numbers; there are numbers abstracted from these 
and received in our senses, and these he calls occursal ; numbers 
proceeding from the mind to the body, as appears in gestures 
and dances, and these he calls progressive ; numbers in delights 
of the senses and in the conversion of the intention, and these 
he calls sensual ; numbers retained in memory, and these he calls 
memorial ; numbers by which we judge of all these, and these 
he calls judicial, which are above mind as infallible ; but by which 
are impressed on our mind artificial numbers. Since therefore 
all things are beautiful and in some way or other delectable, and 
since beauty and delectation cannot exist without proportion, 
nor proportion without numbers, it follows of necessity that all 
things exist according to numbers, which have their fountain in 
the Creator. So by these seven differences we are led to God 
whenever we are delighted with the proportions of numbers, or 
whenever we judge irrefragably according to the laws of pro- 
portion *.” Thus doubly attractive becomes all science and 
learning from being made conducive to the spiritual guidance of 
men who can be drawn by geometry, like Archimedes, as by a 
‘domestic siren, to the chief good, enabled by such studies to 
trace the analogy between the laws of the Creator, in regard to 
the material world, and the laws with which He instituted and 
governs his Church; and taught to repeat as a daily prayer, 
suggested by a sense of the insufficiency of all human know- 
ledge, those lines of a matin hymn— 


Per tuas semitas duc nos quo tendimus 
Ad lucem quam inhabitas. Amen. 


If the search for the Divine thought which rules inert crea- 
tures, can alone, as the Pére Cahier observes, deserve the medi- 
tations of a grave mind, or rather, if there be nothing scientific 
in any study whatever except in virtue of that sovereign will, the 
trace of which ennobles the least parts by communicating to them 
a kind of supreme character, the avenue opening from the path 
of learning and science towards Catholicity, which pursues them 
chiefly with that object and never to its exclusion, must be wide 
indeed ; while on every other side impediments are presented in 
the way which even the ancient philosophers would have deemed 
impassable to those who followed science with a pure love ; for 
in the absence of Catholicism, and where this supernatural in- 
fluence is removed, the farthest end of knowledge is proved, as 
far as practice is concerned, to be mere vulgar utility, or the 
acquirement of riches. Aristippus compared those who neglected 
to join moral philosophy with the knowledge of the liberal arts 
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to the suitors of Penelope, who thought more of conquering the 
heart of Melantho, Polydore, and other servants, than of marry- 
ing their mistress. Such are the men of science who now deride 
the instructions of the Catholic school: and if Plato reproved 
Eudoxus and Archytas for having degraded the sciences to be- 
come subservient to common uses, (for when mechanics ceased 
to be purely speculative in order to be employed in servile trades, 
he deemed it no longer a study for philosophers, )—and if Archi- 
medes himself, as Plutarch says, regarded it in the same light, 
esteeming only sciences of which the beauty and perfection are 
not bound to any necessity *, what path would be left for them 
in these ages unless that which leads to the Catholic Church, 
which alone preserves the sentiment of the ancient dignity and 
holy elevation of knowledge ? 

With respect to the interests of the sciences themselves, the 
error of those who suppose that the Catholic philosophy presents 
obstacles has been abundantly refuted by a great Spanish author, 
who shows, on the contrary, that men who pursue them are 
obliged after all to make use of analogous principles, even in 
that very pursuit itself. Balmes treats accordingly on the 
instinct of faith in the sciences, and shows that even the whole 
structure formed by them would fall to the ground without faith, 
and that faith enters largely into what is often supposed to be 
independent conviction: so that frequently men who pride 
themselves on their personal convictions, are only after all but 
docile disciples +. Inregard to such studies all that the Church 
desires is, that truth, if not always attainable, is to be pursued ac- 
cording to the method which reason most approves ; and to show 
by one example that the errors which arose in regard to them in 
the middle ages, were not to be ascribed to any ignorance of this 
law, we may repeat the remark of Fathers Martin and Cahier in 
their mystic zoology, who observe that Albert the Great is not 
blindly credulous as some have repeated, for he says of the 
Pheenix really existing, scribunt hi qui magis theologica mystica 
quam naturalia-perscrutantur { ; and of the Porphyrion he con- 
cludes, hac etiam ab historicis sunt accepta potius quam pro- 
bata. Frequently he opposes to the assertions of Pliny the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses, sed ego hoc puto esse falsum, sed hoc 
pro certo falsum est. Iam not however defending any age, 
therefore here such observations must cease. 

Xenocrates refused to receive any one for his disciple who 
was ignorant of geometry, music, and astronomy, saying, that 
such a person had no handles which philosophy could lay hold of. 
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The Church also, though not regarding these sciences as indis- 
pensable, insists on the necessity of all who come to her pos- 
sessing handles by which faith can be made to act upon their 
souls ; and the chief of these handles is a disposition of willing 
endurance, which she employs in encouraging them to pursue 
learning. Guillaume de Saint Thierry, in his letter to the monks 
of Mont- Dien, says, “ Study may hold the place of penance. We 
may study in that spirit, and not believe that we may pursue 
merely whatever we like best. Study as a penance must be 
painful and laborious.” St. Gregory makes a similar remark to 
encourage students, saying, “idcirco nonnumquam studiosus tar- 
ditate intelligentize premitur, ut eo majora premia retributionis 
inveniat, quo magis in studio inventionis elaborat*.” How 
greatly this diposition conduced to the promotion of learning 
may be inferred from the example of St. Isidore, who when a 
boy renounced study through discouragement, but afterwards 
remarking that the rope of a well by constant friction had worn 
two channels in the stone above it, began to believe that by 
perseverance he could overcome these mental difficulties, and so 
resuming his studies became one of the most brilliant lumi- 
naries of Spain+. Under no influence is learning in greater 
esteem and honour than where the Catholic religion sways. 
Examples like that of Archimedes studying mathematics with 
such ardour that he did not feel the captivity of his country, 
may indeed be wanting inits annals; but we are not left without 
glorious fruit from the solicitude of the Church in regard to 
instruction. Alphonso of Arragon, said “ that he would rather be 
a private man than want learning, and that he would rather lose 
jewels than books.” Robert, king of Naples, used to say, “letters 
are dearer to me than my kingdom.” Where else but within 
the Catholic Church are such kings found ? Certainly we should 
look in vain for them among those rulers who combined against 
her. Stowe, after labouring forty-five years for the general good 
as well of posterity as of his own times, in compiling those works 
which have immortalized his name, was reduced to poverty in 
his old age; and when his claims were represented to king 
James I., the British Solomon, in recompense of his toil and as 
an encouragement to others, was pleased in his royal inclination 
to issue letters-patent under the great seal of England, autho- 
rising “the said John Stowe to collect amongst his loving sub- 
jects theyr voluntary contributions and kind gratuities.” Licence 
to beg was not the encouragement afforded to the learned by 
Catholic kings. The love of learning prevailed in every country 
where the Church prevailed ; for not as laymen, though a recent 
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biographer of Caxton says so, but as ignorant and neglectful 
laymen, does Richard of Bury declare some to be unworthy of 
any communion with books. The more ancient libraries demon- 
strate the zeal of Catholic laymen. To take but one instance, 
Don Ferdinand, second son of Columbus, had a library of more 
than 12,000 volumes, which was afterwards placed in the con- 
vent of St. Dominic at Seville. “You are delighted with the 
company of the learned,” says Sidonius to Philagrius, and it 
would be endless to speak of others in the middle ages like him 
who esteemed a crowd of illiterate persons as the greatest soli- 
tude*, Students, in brief, discover a path to the Catholic 
Church by merely observing that she stands supreme in her zeal 
for the advancement and diffusion and recompense of learning. 

Another path to the Church, which opens to those who are 
pursuing their instruction, is formed by the character which 
Catholicity imparts to Jearning. “Study,” says the Abbé de 
Rancé, “has its dangers as well as its advantages; those who 
engage in it merely through their own inclination, have only its 
evils and inconveniencies; their passions are fortified by it. 
Pride, vain-glory, presumption, disquietude, envy, contempt of 
others, and curiosity are almost inevitable to them. The heart 
becomes dry, the mind dissipated ; the obligations of their state 
will become a grievous yoke; they will regret the few moments 
they give to them ; they will be in a community living to them- 
selves instead of living for others ; and they will feel least in- 
clined to do what they are most bound to dof.” Learning, 
under the supernatural influence which extends from Divine 
faith, produces very different results. The inscription over the 
university library in Salamanca proclaims this in the words, “The 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom.” When the Catholic 
Church invites men to pursue learning, it is not with the intention 
that they should be able to club quotations with men whose learn- 
ing and belief lie in marginal stuffings, nor to fill the fruitful brain 
with wormwood, to be proclaimed by the world’s large tongue 
for a man replete with mocks, full of comparisons and wounding 
flouts, which he can execute on all estates that lie within the 
mercy of his wit, to be able with learned notes to revive inju- 
ries and the memory of ancient quarrels, which, Peter of Blois 
says, is a shameful task for an orthodox man f{. 

The great Spanish author, Antonio de Ypes,the monk of Mont- 
serrat, touching on some controverted points in his chronicle of 
the Benedictine Order, says, “ 1 will abstain from insults by 
which I should offend God. Words are the weapons of women 
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and children. At Valladolid, Alcala, and Salamanca men 
dispute with such moderation of language, that he would incur 
disgrace who should leave argument and take refuge in alter- 
cation and reproaches. If you revile a noble Spaniard he closes 
his mouth and puts his hand to his jaws. A learned man 
attacks by reasoning not by reviling. He imitates David, who 
says, ‘ Posui ori meo custodiam, et ostium circumstantie Jabiis 
meis*,.’” Still less is it'that those who pursue learning should 
become men who are to go forth not like joyful angels to measure 
- Jerusalem, to ascertain its breadth and length, but like gloomy 
and jealous demons to subvert and to betray {, as if the object 
of their learning had been explained in the words of Strepsiades 
on sending his son to the school of the sophists, 


TOUTO your pémyyno Swe 
4 , A f clay 2 Ua U 
modc mavra Ta Oikar dyridéyey Ouyjoerart, 


becoming what they esteem as matter-of-fact and solid authors, 
of whom pride and over-weening arrogance is the distinguishivg 
character. St. Gregory the Great affirming that he had often 
learned the sense of difficult passages while teaching others, 
adds these words, which characterize the effect of Catholic 
erudition, “ex qua re largiente Deo, agitur ut sensus crescat, et 
elatio decrescat §.” Nor again is it her wish that they should 
be noted for that subtle and thorny mode of discourse the 
stoics loved, affecting the manner of Heraclitus, a dark writer, 
oxoretvoc, who wished to be obscure like the Rhetorician men- 
tioned by Quintilian, who taught his disciples to study obscurity, 
saying always to them oxérisov, oxdrisov. For one St. Aldhelm, 
whose style is so involved and pedantic as not to be content 
with the word quartadecimani while he can substitute for it 
tessareskaidekatilai ||, what multitudes of men with equal learn- 
ing did the Church produce from cloisters, whose style with the 
most unpretending simplicity had at least the merit of clearness, 
the charm of which can be best appreciated after witnessing the 
insane affectation of strange and difficult terms in which the 
poet of Malmesbury indulged. Nor, on the other hand, were 
men of learning, if obedient to the Catholic influence, to become 
merely expert at popular display, prepared in pamphlets like 
him the poet mentions, 


Libros non legit ille, sed libellos, 


acquiring that facility of writing on any subject which generates 
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habits of mind the most adverse to true wisdom. ‘“ One thing I 
can say for certain,” writes Antonio de Guevara at the beginning 
of one of his works, “that I have written nothing without having 
well weighed and examined it ; for during eleven years I have 
not passed a day without searching for matter, and correcting 
this book. Five times have I written it out with my own hand, 
and thrice has it been copied by another. Let each reflect on 
what I must have suffered, translating from Greek by the aid of 
friends and from Latin into our tongue, then having to dispose 
the words, correct the syllables: what heat in summer, what 
cold in winter, abstinence when hungry, vigils when inclined to 
sleep, all which painful labours I offer to the Divine Majesty on 
my knees, praying that this book may confer as much profit on 
the republic as it has caused trouble and loss of health to my 
person *.” Nor in fine, for we might proceed thus beyond all 
limits, is it in order to become in point of fact more proud, 
more unamiable, more inaccessible to generous impulses, often 
more blind to the supreme good than other men, that the Catholic 
Church invites to her schools. The path which leads to them 
is far otherwise, broad and attractive; for she separates not 
learning in her vast comprehensive view from the love of 
truth and beauty, nor from the development of all that is just 
and fair, great and good, in the human character. That insa- 
tiable thirst for reading which Cicero ascribes to Cato}, is not 
permitted under her influence to destroy other appetites which 
belong to the harmony of the mind. Her voice is often that of 
poets sending students to what St. Ignatius of Loyola in relation 
to spiritual culture styled the schola affectus. 


“ Enough of science and of art, 
Close up these barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives.” 


And saying with another— 


“ Nor think, ye poets, who in rural life 
Your pastime find, that study’s hardy course 
Is one mere weariness, unvisited 
By aught of sympathy for nature’s smells, 
For gladsome morning breeze or frosty sky, 
That with its wide expanse the moon attends, 
Or misty veils that on the rich-wrought spire 
Bestow their wondrous majesty and awe }.” 


/ 


Hence that attention to beauty of situation which is manifest in 
the erection of the ancient schools. Legipontius, the Benedic- 
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tine, speaking of a library, says that its windows should open 
upon gardens or groves*: and when James, King of Aragon, 
founded a college and convent in Majorca for thirteen Francis- 
cans to teach Arabic, at the instigation of Raymond Lully, we 
are told that he took particular care to place it in a beautiful 
and healthy spot, in order that the purity of air and loveliness of 
scenery around might conduce to the mental and bodily refresh- 
ment of the studentst. The retirement of woods suited those 
who took the sweet rest of learning ; as a spot off the road in 
Ithaca was chosen by the Pheenicians for laying down Ulysses 
till he awoke for action. 


’Exrog 6000, py Tov Tic OdiTawy avOpoTwr, 
mpiv y ’Odvoi’ éypecOar, émewy Sndyoarot. 


But let us observe the extension which the Catholic Church 
gives to all research and study. “‘O quam varia sunt studia 
hominum,” exclaims Pope Innocent III., “ quam diversa sunt 
exercitia} !” The education deemed proper for the Florentines 
is thus described by Palmieri: “ Exercises of the body,” he 
says, “ refresh the mind when it is fatigued; but those of the 
mind are preferable, such as to follow the lessons of good 
masters, to frequent philosophers, practise their precepts, learn 
to paint, to carve, to engrave, to make designs of fine buildings, 
and to be able to judge of all human and even celestial things 
as far as human infirmity will permit in this life ; for it is the 
opinion of wise doctors, and even of Christian saints, that every 
man ought to seek to comprehend and to become a judge of all 
that other men do||.”. The cultivation of the ancient was not to 
exclude attention to the modern languages. Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, writing to Sisagrius, who had learned the German tongue, 
says to him, “ You cannot think how amused I am to hear that 
in your presence the barbarians are afraid to commit barbarisms 
in their own language.” We have already observed that 
neither were the natural sciences to be unexplored. We are 
invited too by men who say, “ Through secret art, by turning 
over authorities, I have, together with my practice, made familiar 
to me and to my aid the blest infusions that dwell in vegetables, 
metals, stones ; and I can speak of the disturbances that nature 
works and of her cures, which gives me more content in course 
of true delight, than to be thirsty after tottering honour, or tie 


my treasure up in silken bags to please the fool and death.” But 
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this path leads not to the despair of the unhappy men who lose 
the gift of faith ; for science in the Catholic schools becomes the 
handmaid of religion, as St. Hildephonso, Archbishop of Toledo, 
thus observes, saying, “ Quapropter cogitent isti disputatores 
naturarum leges, cogitent et divinarum rerum virtutem : quia non. 
ex natura rerum divine leges pendent, sed ex divinis legibus 
naturee rerum et leges manare probantur*.” Catholic learning 
embraces all objects worthy of esteem. It teaches, as Sidonius 
Apollinaris says, “ to philosophize concerning each art with 
those who are its peculiar masters, and to be able, if there were 
occasion to practise them—to hold with Orpheus the harp, with 
Asculapius the wand, with Archimedes the rule, with Euphrates 
the horoscope, with Perdicus the compass, with Vitruvius the 
plummet. It would never refuse to investigate with Thales 
times, with Atlanta the stars, with Zeto weights, with Chrysip- 
pus numbers, with Euclid measures. It teaches to perceive as 
Pythagoras, to divide as Socrates, to explain as Plato, to imply 
as Aristotle, to soothe as Aéschines, to rage as Demosthenes, to 
flourish as Hortensius, to glow as Cethegus, to incite as Curio, 
to delay as Fabius, to be prudent as Cesar, to counsel as Cato, 
to dissuade as Appius, to persuade as Tully ; or,” he continues, 
“if you will take comparisons from the holy Fathers, it 
enables men to instruct as Jerome, to destroy as Lactantius, to 
build up as Augustin, to raise aloft as Hilary, to soar as John, to 
reprove as Basil, to console as Gregory, to flow as Oresius, to 
grasp as Rufinus, to relate as Eusebius, to solicit as Eucherius, 
to challenge as Paulinus, to persevere as Ambrose ft.” 

But now perhaps a question will be asked which Catholic 
authors have no reason to fear. “ Of what utility,” asks Balmes, 
“was Protestantism in regard to erudition? Of none what- 
ever,” he replies; “its treasures were all collected when that 
false light arose. Erasmus and Louis Vives needed it not in 
devoting themselves to the critical art, which is that in which, 
above all, it boasts of superiority. This great author proves, 
what indeed all competent observers will have found out by 
themselves, that it has conferred nothing on the intellectual 
development of Europet.” Neither the intelligence, nor the 
heart, nor the imagination, owe any thing to Protestantism. All 
was developed before it with grace and vigour ; all has continued 
since its rise to be developed in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church with no less splendour than in times past.” iy 

But to return. Besides the charm of comprehensiveness, the 
path of Catholic learning allures also by its gravity and its holiness. 
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Spain, which reckons among its classic authors St. Theresa, 
St. John of the Cross, and Louis de Leon, not to produce the 
undeniable claims of Italy and France to the same honour, can 
prove to the world that a literature may be delightful, rich, and 
magnificent without flattering the passions. Truly great and 
striking is the contrast between the Catholic schools and all 
others in regard to their hostility to the principle of evil. ‘ Each 
word written by an antiquarian,’ says Cassiodorus, “is a wound 
given to the demon.” He could not exactly make the same 
affirmation now, where learning is pursued under a different ban- 
ner from that of the Catholic Church. The ancient books which 
so fully verify the observation were written even under the 
influence of a blessed place. There was a solemn benediction 
for the scriptorium of monasteries, in which they were composed 
or transcribed, the terms of which we find in the notes of Dom 
Luc d’Acheri on the Abbot Guibert, “ Benedicere digneris, 
Domine, hoc scriptorium famulorum tuorum et omnes habitantes 
in eo.” Such were the words*. “ O, how useful,” exclaims St. 
Thomas of Villanova, “is sacred reading, which not only feeds 
the mind, but confirms the heart in all virtue; whereas the 
reading of profane books destroys the morals of youth, inclines 
them to vices, and makes them carnal and worldly. No one 
ought to tolerate such books in his house, or permit his children 
to read them}.” In Catholic schools they are unknown; and 
hence, the intellectual palate being unvitiated, men can taste the 
sweetness of solid learning. ‘“ Brethren,” says St. Thomas of 
Villanova, “ I would rather have corporally killed an hundred 
‘men than have delivered one soul to eternal fire. For if the 
blood of Abel so cried to the Lord against his murderer, how 
much more terrible will sound the cry of a soul perpetually 
doomed against him who caused it to perish! Better suffer a 
thousand deaths than cause any one to sin in thought, word, or 
deedt.” This is the mind with which all learning is constituted 
where the Catholic Church has influence ; and many voices are 
now raised on all sides to proclaim the necessity of recalling it 
in order to save learning itself! ‘I have long come to the con- 
clusion,” says one English writer, “ that there is no learning that 
is not grounded on religion, little that is not decidedly of a 
religious character; and I hold it evident that there would be 
nothing in the universe we could call wisdom or learning with- 
out it were based upon this fundamental principle of theology.” 
And yet the great object and the general results of the modern 
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schools are to render wholly secular, natural, and profane all 
study. Learning is now a new and independent self-created 
world, without God, without law, hostile to all ancient views of 
the human race, adulatory to the passions, and, notwithstanding, 
to every unvitiated heart repugnant rather than attractive, 
forming men who, after all their boasting, only verify the words | 
of St. Augustin, “ Sapientes in naturis rerum stulti facti sunt in 
Deo.” “Until the sixteenth century letters did not form in 
society a particular class. The poet was not merely a poet; the 
writer had almost always some occupation independent of his 
writings. Kings and queens cultivated literature ; counsellors 
of the Parliament, chancellors, or knights, along with monks and 
bishops, were then the authors of books, for the study of which 
men were to be prepared in their scholastic years ; but after the 
foundation of academies a class of writers rose up, whose sole 
occupation was their pen, and who were called men of letters. 
In the eighteenth century wit and cleverness became the 
supreme power, before which all others were to bow; and the 
title of man of letters surpassed every other. This led to a 
change of style ; for letters, no longer the expression of inde- 
pendent convictions and of the universal belief, became an art 
and a powerful means of action. The artifices of language, the 
effects which could be drawn from the employment of the choice 
of words, were the object of a serious and special study. The 
form gained pre-eminence over the matter; and those who were 
skilled in this new art boasted of having created a power which 
all opinions and all causes would be obliged thenceforth to take 
into account. But what a terrible responsibility,” continues 
Count Molé, “rested upon these men! How necessary is it 
that those who place themselves at the head of generations 
which they are to conduct to good or evil should first reflect on 
what they have done to be worthy of acting upon minds, and 
whether before demanding the obedience of others they have 
learned to respect themselves*.” Thus are learned and medi- 
tative men led to recognize the value of the ancient Catholic 
securities, and the importance of that traditional guidance, with- 
out which it would be better for men never to have trodden the 
path to the schools. Catholicity renders the end of instruction 
attractive, because that object is not separated from the state of 
mind and heart to which joy and happiness can have access. 
*“ I warn the reader,” says St. Bonaventura, “ from believing 
that reading can suffice to him without unction, speculation 
without devotion, investigation without admiration, circumspec- 
tion without exultation, industry without piety, science without 
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charity, intelligence without humility, study without divine 
grace, vision without wisdom divinely inspired*.” Under that 
influence the path of learning leads to the Catholic Church, by 
producing what the ancient writers term a Latin heart, which 
prevents the errors and barbarisms of individual eccentricity, or 
of national deception, from corrupting and perverting those who 
follow it. Thus, alluding to the Germans in a letter to Sisagrius, 
who spoke German, Sidonius Apollinaris says, “ Quanquam 
zeque corporibus ac sensu rigidi sint, indocilesque, amplectuntur 
in te pariter et discunt sermonem patriam, cor Latinum+.” What 
man of real genius, that is, of great attention, will not discover 
sooner or later that on the main way made by Catholicity 
through the great forest of the intelligence there is most secu- 
rity for the human mind, yea, even most delectation, and the 
best provision for the cultivation of all its talents? Wandering 
amidst entangled thickets, and fatigued by traversing the un- 
elastic soil, formed of corrupted vegetation, produced by count- 
less generations of fallen, withered, corrupted leaves, how many 
wish to return to the regular path, to breathe a purer air, to 
have at length some firm footing, and some assured direction! 
The old poet styles it— 


* La droite voie, le droit chemin 
Aussi plain com le parchemin.” 


Let us observe, too, that the Catholic road of the schools 
supplies men with what Raymond Lully professed to have dis- 
covered in his book beginning “ Cum apud nos infinita sint par- 
ticularia,” teaching the art of finding particulars in universals. 
And what else but the ars inveniendi particularia in universalibus, 
which is the Catholic art, contains the secret of producing a 
solid and practical erudition? Aristotle is said to have declared 
that he owed more to the command which he had acquired over 
his mind in keeping it steadily to a given object and end, than 
to any natural superiority of intelligence. Learning, under the 
influence of Catholicity, produces much fruit from little seed;. 
comprehensive conclusions from few words. “Lo! with what 
a little thing God comes to the assistance of the human race,” 
says Rupertus. “ With twenty-two letters the vast edifice of 
the holy Scripture is constructed{.” By Catholics the very 
alphabet itself is made to teach the mode and sum of blessed 
life, and grammar to unfold theology. The Jesuit Niess re- 
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marks that divine love can be taught by the six cases; and so 
addressing it, exclaims, 
* Hos mea Grammatices, si flexeris ordine casus, 
Tu mihi pree cunctis artibus una satis *.” 


The moods and tenses become under his pen a channel of the 
same instruction, Love being only unable to conceive how the 
active should have a future. And what shall we say of those 
compendious abridgments of all truth which the Catholic school 
places in the hands of its disciples? The same praise of per- 
spicuity and comprehensiveness in some degree belongs to each 
work which the genius of Catholicism has inspired. “ Quam 
rebus amplam,” as Sidonius says, “ strictamque sententiis sentias 
plus docere quam diceret.” In fine, it is the Catholic Church, 
and not the Academy, which has the holy mission to point out 
the dangerous gulfs and the perilous tracts of infected air which 
exist within the forest of learning. She will indicate the fatal 
rocks in causing to shine over them those eternal truths which 
she has in deposit. She will keep talent in the right road of 
labour and honour, saving it from all barbarous eccentricity by 
her invocations, “ Rege quod est devium ;” and will preserve for 
a people the noblest kind of supremacy, that of virtue and of 
wisdom. 


The manners which belong to learning in the Catholic 
schools supply another hand set up on this path, which points 
most clearly to the Church from which they took their origin; 
for it is her principle which Hugo thus lays down: “ Per scien- 
tiam fiat gressus ad disciplinam, per disciplinam ad bonitatem, 
per bonitatem ad beatitudinem.” ‘Those visions which Henry 
Suso describes as granted to himself, of heavenly youths who 
greeted him with smilest ; those dreams of others, who thought 
they were again amidst their fellow-students, and felt a revival 
of long-past joy, which was associated with the sanctity of early 
years; that assertion of St. Anselm, “ Quod libentius vellet in 
congregatione monachorum, loco pueri inter pueros sub virga 
magistri pavere, quam toti Britannic prelatus, cathedre ponti- 
ficali. preesidere §,” can indicate what holy manners must have 
reigned within the school while Catholic discipline prevailed. 
The friendships formed in it were accordingly not for the time ~ 
while studies lasted, but for life. With what pleasure does the 
Abbot Rupert refer Chuso to what they two had heard when 
among the little scholars ||. Dom Menard preserved all his 
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friends from childhood. One of them, Monsieur de la Vacquerie, 
wrote to him from Noyon, saying, ‘“ How sweet is the recollec- 
tion of our low class, when we studied together. I can see you 
now amongst the others, so modest, so attentive! dressed in a 
little blue frock, like a March violet*.” The whole organiza- 
tion and manners of the school were found, like the classification 
adopted by Johannes Mabunus for his library, which was divided 
into three departments, Moralia, Theoretica, et Ascetica, to 
correspond with the words of David, “ Disciplinam, bonitatem 
et scientiam doce met.” We read that on one occasion the 
students of the university of Paris, in the time of Philippe- 
Auguste, actually combined together to suppress the temptations 
to which they were exposed in the capital; for when the con- 
vent of St. Antoine was built, in order to impart a different 
character to that quarter, the students subscribed 250 livres, 
“parce quils étaient las des embiches qu’on leur tendait{.” 
Some students even renounced the university through fear of 
these snares. James d’Aimery, who afterwards became general 
of the Order of Mercy, born of an illustrious house in Langue- 
doc, was sent to Paris to study; but his virtue not brooking the 
manners of the capital, he begged to be recalled home, where 
he continued to spend his time more safely and agreeably to 
himself in the country}. Nevertheless, even in the universities 
we find incidental proof that religion, in the estimation of the 
students, had higher claims to affection than learning itself. 
The venerable Father Ferdinand Diaz de Santiago, preaching 
a Lent in Salamanca, all the scholars abandoned the classes to 
hear him; and the university was obliged to hold an assembly, 
and to change the hour of the lessons, in order that they might 
have liberty to assist at his sermons ||. The Church has ancient 
hymns to commemorate young student-martyrs, as in Spain, on 
the festival of Saints Justus and Pastor: 


*¢ Hi tamen scholis retenti 
Dum vacarent litteris, 
Audientes, quod Tyrannus 
Intrat urbem persequens, 
Illico scholam relinquunt, 
Et tabellas abnuunt.” 


When ordered to die, their countenance is thus described : 


“ Tune sacratas ambo voces 
Alloquuntur invicem : 
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Tempus est jam temporales 
Ferre pcoenas corporis, 

Quo futuro perfruamur 
Angelorum gaudio :” 


and their execution thus— 


“ Minas uterque Preesidis, 
Uterque sprevit verbera, 
Uterque colla lactea 
Ferro minaci subdidit *.” 


From the scholar-pilgrims whom we meet upon this way a 
similar inference may be drawn. “On the top of the high 
mountain called Rupes Gallica,” says Marineus Siculus, “is a 
church of our blessed Lady greatly frequented by Spaniards 
and strangers, to which many of the students of Salamanca go 
on pilgrimage+.” The deep interest, too, evinced for the 
scholar-exiles, who for the sake of learning had been sent from 
their country to distant schools, shows that their manners must 
have been such as to merit sympathy and affection from the 
inhabitants of the places to which they resorted. As an instance 
may be cited the popular mystery of the poor scholars whom 
St. Nicholas restored to life, and who describe their own con- 
dition thus— 


** Nos, quos causa discendi litteras 
Apud gentes transmisit exteras.” 


Addressing the Host, they say— 


‘“‘ Hospes care, queerendo studia 
Hue relicta venimus patria ; 
Nobis ergo preestes hospitium, 

- Dum durabit hoe noctis spatium.” 


That inhospitable old man answers— 


“ Hospitetur vos Factor omnium ; 
Nam non dabo vobis hospitium ; 
Nam nec mea in hoc utilitas, 

Nec est ad hoe nune opportunitas.” 


Then the popular sympathy represented in the wife comes to 
their assistance— 
“ Nos his dare, conjux, hospitium, ~ 
Qui sic vagant queerendo studium, 


Sola saltem compellat caritas : 
Nee est damnum, sed est utilitas.” 
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The majority of students in the Catholic schools were children 
of the poor. The seats of learning were not reserved for the 
insolent and pampered sons of rich men; hence in Calderon’s 
Physician of his honour, Coquin replies to the king, who asks 
after his state, ‘“‘ I will make you the scholar’s answer,—De cor- 
pore, bene; sed de pecuniis, male.” “ The sweet engaging 
humanity of nations beyond the Alps towards strangers,” says 
Tomasinus, “ may be learned from witnessing the behaviour of 
the foreign youths who flock to the schools of our Padua; for if 
strangers are poor they assist them with money, if rich they give 
them entertainments and tokens of benevolence *.” What must 
they have been to each other? Louis le Debonnaire, in his 
palace of Thionville, reproaching Ebon for his late treason, ob- 
served, “ that it was a great infamy for him to have committed 
such an outrage against his emperor, his king, his foster-brother, 
and his schoolfellow ;” thus seeming to regard high treason in a 
subject as not more heinous than a want of affectionate remem- 
brance in a school companion. ‘The school in the monastery of 
Montserrat is thus described : “ The students are received from 
the age of eight or nine, and kept till the age of fifteen or six- 
teen. Some are peasants, but many of them are nobles, pre- 
sented either for a time, in pursuance of a vow made in their 
sickness, or sent merely to receive a pious education. They 
wear a black habit, and in the church a surplice. Each serves 
mass, in the chapel assigned to him, for the week. They sing in 
the choir at the high mass of four o’clock, on Sundays, Satur- 
days, and double feasts, and in plain chant on other days; and 
they sing with such modesty, that all who assist are edified. 
They are in number about thirty ; they are taught Latin and 
the chant, and also to play on whatever instrument they may 
like best. They are trained to piety and good manners; they 
go to confession every month, and also on all great festivals. 
They recite the office of the blessed Virgin, matins at four in 
the afternoon, prime at five in the morning, vespers and com- 
plin in the afternoon, and night prayers in common: they eat 
in the refectory of the brethren at a separate table, and sleep in 
a common dormitory. Many men of high rank have received 
their education here; as Don Joachim Septansi, knight of the 
order of Monteze; Don Francisco de Moncade, count of Ossona, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Hyone, ambassador from Spain at 
Rome, and viceroy of Saragossa; Don Alphonso of Eril Bailif, 
general of Catalonia; Don John Madrigal; and Don John of 
Cardonna, his uncle, admiral of the galleys of Sicily, who suc- 
coured Malta when besieged by the Turks, and chose for his 
standard our Lady of Montserrat, which is still preserved. He 
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was afterwards viceroy of Navarre, and he chose to be buried at 
Montserrat. He used to say that he valued more the honour 
of having been a page of our Lady, than that of having been 
born in Aragon, and the defender of Malta as admiral of Sicily. 
Whenever he wrote to the abbot, he used to beg of him to re- 
commend him to the prayers of his little brothers, the semi- 
narists *.” 

With the Greeks, as Pericles observes, “ to fly from school 
would have dishonoured a boy for life ;” but we may fearlessly 
affirm, that in such schools as we have here been visiting, there 
was no temptation to incur such a disgrace. The boys who fled 
from the monastic schools were moved by a very different im- 
pulse from that which now prompts some to send their com- 
plaints to public journals. We find examples of some having 
sought leave to depart through the fear of not being subjected, 
where they were, to a discipline sufficiently severe t. In these 
sweet retreats, even the evils which sometimes crept in were 
turned to spiritual profit, and converted into signals pointing to 
the innocence of the school above. “ Last year,” says Ceesar of 
Heisterbach, “ in a certain convent of our order, called Jesse, 
near the Frisons, two little students were placed to study learn- 
ing, between whom there was a great emulation, each striving to 
surpass the other. One of them falling sick, was tempted by 
envy lest the. other, during the interval, should make a great 
progress ; so calling the superior, the little sufferer began to 
supplicate and say, When my mother next comes to me I will 
ask six denarii from her, which I will give you, provided you 
will not suffer my comrade to study until I am recovered.” The 
instance may be cited as one of those cases which, by the dis- 
pleasure which it produced in the impressionable minds of holy 
youth, pointed to a higher state and to a securer wisdom, than 
any school constituted on earth could yield. Wolfgang, when 
young, being distinguished for his great talents and skill in re- 
solving difficult questions of the learned, so that students used to 
flock to him, excited the jealousy of Stephen, an Italian pro- 
fessor of great fame, of whom he was a pupil, whom Poppo had 
called into Germany. Wolfgang perceiving this, and finding 
that even among the learned there was nothing sincere and free 
from vulgar vices, began to withdraw into the society of the 
religious, and this was the cause of his conversion, which led to 
his becoming afterwards the patron saint and bishop of Ratisbon{. 
From this example the transition is smooth, as we proceed to 
consider the manners of those who impart instruction, in which 
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are many indications to guide to the Catholic Church the 
thoughtful student who is in a position more favourable than 
others to observe them closely, and to feel the force of the lesson 
which they supply. The vices opposed to Catholicity strike at 
the roots of all instruction, by inducing the man who yields to 
them to monopolize what he possesses for the gratification of his 
pride. Thus the pagan philosophers left the people ignorant of 
the highest truths they had learned; and Pliny complains that 
they even kept for themselves the result of their mere study of 
nature. ‘ Ita certe recondunt,” he says, “ qui pauca aliqua no- 
vere, invidentes aliis ; et neminem docere, in auctoritatem sci- 
entice est.” And speaking of certain lessons in his own sphere 
of study, he says, “ turpissima causa raritatis, quod etiam qui 
sciunt, demonstrare nolunt ; tanquam ipsis periturum sit, quod 
tradiderint aliis *.” Nevertheless, as Cicero says, ‘ men have a 
propensity not alone to learn but also to teach t.” The differ- 
ence however between teachers is very great, so that Don An- 
tonio de Guevara says, “ If a father will follow my advice, he will 
esteem nothing so important as the choice of teachers for his 
children; so that if he looks first with two eyes at his son, he 
will examine the master with four; for it would be often better 
to chastise the master than to punish the pupil {.” There are 
proud and repulsive teachers, as there is a proud and repulsive 
learning. ‘“ Deliver your church,” says Ives de Chartres, “ from 
an invasion of pedagogues § ;” and the index to his epistles says, 
“‘ Peedagogi nomen in deteriorem sensum acceptum ||.” In point 
of fact, there is but a weak attraction between the learning of 
the world and youth, very little affinity between it and gene- 
rosity, the high ascetic wisdom of the Church, the mystic organi- 
zation of the Church, and, in fine, the Holy See—“ Quid proficit 
doctrina ? ut politiora scilicet,” replies Valerius Maximus, “ non 
ut meliora fiant ingenia.” The observation is thus ancient; and 
where are wanting examples of its justice? Certainly not even 
in the teaching corporations, though in many respects imposing 
and respectable, that superseded the purely religious education 
of Catholic antiquity. The famous Jean Petit, the pensioner of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and adversary of the Pope, was a great 
champion of the University of Paris]. Pierre Cauchon of 
Beauvais, the adversary of the Maid of Orleans, was another 
most influential doctor of the university **. The reply of the’ 
University of Paris, when consulted respecting the Maid, could 
have surprised no one. “ The Gallican and university party,” 
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says the French historian, “ could not be favourable to the Maid. 
One of this party, who would not recognize the inquisitor as 
judge, exceeded all others in severity and extravagance*. At 
her execution, it was Master Nicolas Midy, one of the lights of 
the University of Paris, who preached the barbarous sermon.” 
It was the Gallican chancellor of the same university who wrote 
to the Archbishop of Prague to exercise his influence with the 
council at Constance, which denied the Pope’s infallibility, to 
adopt the utmost rigour against those whom the Pope alone was 
inclined to spare}. Nor is it from any particular love of the 
deposit of faith that such learning is always the advocate of 
severity ; for, on the contrary, it was an old remark, that it had 
often a secret relationship with heresy. ‘ As for these Albi- 
genses,” says Apollonius, in an ancient dialogue, “ perchance if 
there had been learned men amongst them they would not so 
have erred.” ‘To whom Cesarius replies, “ Literati cum errare 
incipiunt, etiam illiteratis, instructu diabolico, plus et gravius 
desipiunt {.” Immediately before the great outbreak of heresy 
in the sixteenth century, the learning of the world became still 
more worldly. Describing the morals of a contemporary pro- 
fessor, Leonardus Arretinus says, “ Et miramur, si ea opinione 
est vulgi, ut litterarum studio dediti nec Deum putent, nec vere- 
antur ; cum hujusmodi monstra hominum falsa opinione pro litte- 
ratis habiti ista contra Deum et homines committere non formi- 
dent §.” Men of this class had their intervals of discernment, 
when they could form a just estimate of their own college. “It 
is better to be an unlearned man,” says Poggius, “ than an evil 
citizen ; for a learned and bad man can disturb the republic and 
injure the state ||.” We have not to recur to ancient times to 
find instructors who can only lead disciples to the truth, by the 
repulsive nature of their own manners, while turning youth 
aside from the avenues which lead to it. Unhappy Erichthons, 
sons of the earth, serpents, as if to defend their childhood, are 
placed near them by the false Minerva, which now pretends to 
be their mother. The modern Erechthide may be truly said to 
educate their children amidst serpents ; not like the Athenians, 
merely by placing collars like serpents round their children’s 
necks, but delivering them over to those infidels and domineering 
pedants, whose opinions, errors in the form of half truths, cor- 
rupt manners or even human virtues, confine within almost inex- 
tricable convolutions their intelligence, and wither and desecrate 
their hearts. 
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Faith for students, as for all men, creates a new world. The 
ancient learning is taught by new masters, an observation of 
whose manners alone can guide disciples to the Catholic Church, 
which contains that true wisdom of life, to which all learning and 
science are designed to minister. The Athenians sacrificed to 
Chounidas, the tutor of Theseus, on the eve of that hero’s fes- 
tival; and the same consistency, only combined with truth, is 
evinced by Catholics, when they represent the task of those 
who instruct youth as a Divine office, and not exclusive of even 
an angelic co-operation. St. Basil and St. Chrysostom observe, 
that angels are given to children and youth to be their tutors 
and masters in their schools; and St. Gregory Thaumaturgus 
says, “ our guardian angel is our master and governor and tutor, 
who teaches us and leads us by the hand, causing to appear 
before us whatever is good and useful to our souls*.” The 
apparent accidents which bring us acquainted with books adapted 
to our especial wants, were thus ascribed to angelic ministry ; 
and some supposed that books themselves had angels deputed 
for this purpose, which partly accounts for the respect that was 
extended to books themselves ; of which we find an instance in 
the Constitutions of St. Dominic, which say, “It is a fault if any 
one neglects the care of the books, or lays them aside without 
due attention to deposit them in their place+.” And the books 
of the brethren are not to be sold unless the price be applied to 
procuring otherst. But here, though it invites us to stray from 
the path like truant scholars, let us cite a curious passage from 
the history of Spain. “ King Cindasuyndus sent legates to 
Rome to procure the Morals of Pope St. Gregory the Great, 
and other holy books, in order to enrich with them the pro- 
vinces of Spain. The legate chosen was Tago, Bishop of Sara- 
gossa, a learned and prudent man, who arrived at Rome and 
delivered his message to Pope Martin. The Pope charged his 
librarians to search for the book: they began to examine every 
place, and toiled long without success. Tagus then raised his 
hands to God in prayer, that he might be able to obtain the 
volume. After some time he hastened to the Pope, and said 
with joy, that he knew the spot where the book could be found. 
Then proceeding to the library, out of a vast multitude of books 
near the door, he produced the volume in presence of the Pope 
and others, who stood astonished. Being urged to explain the 
secret of this miracle, for such it appeared to be, he said, ‘ When 
I found that I was not succeeding in our search, I besought 
God to assist me; and while praying and weeping at the tomb 
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of St. Peter in his church, lo! a sudden light seemed to encom- 
pass me, and I heard delicious music. Raising my eyes, I 
beheld a long procession, from which three venerable old men 
came towards me; these I knew to be the two apostles, Saints 
Peter and Paul, and St. Gregory, who signified by what marks I 
might discover the place where the volume lay.’ Then the 
Bishop Tago returned joyfully to Spain; and it is said that the 
very manuscript which he brought from Rome, is preserved to 
this day in the chief church of Saragossa, where it is placed 
among the sacred treasures *.” 
This digression has led us from the men who handled books. 
Let us return to the manners of teachers who may have been 
guided in their choice of authors for their pupils by very different 
motives, from those that determine their selection where the 
idea of angelic assistance is disdained. But their grand rule for 
forming their own manners towards their students, dates from 
an early epoch. It was St. Benedict who urged it on them, 
saying to the superiors of his order, “ Studerent plus amari quam 
timeri f.”. What love do the plebeian youth of France evince 
for those whom they call the dear brothers, who truly represent 
the ancient religious teachers, that used to instruct the sons of 
kings with the children of the poor! Let us hear Gerson— 
** Quoniam portio ecclesiz non vilis est puerorum et adolescen- 
tium, Christ did not wish them to be left without institutions 
fitting their age. Sinite parvulos venire. Sed absit omnis 
amaritudo reprehensionis ; procul esto omnis substomachatio: 
non bene conveniunt nec eadem sede morant majestas et amor : 
but if love be wanting what profit can follow my instruction, 
while they neither hear willingly, nor believe what is said, nor 
obey what is enjoined? Augustin did not say to those inflated 
with pestiferous opinions, Recede a me, peccator es, heereticus es, 
blasphemus es. How much less then ought you to give way to 
anger when teaching faithful boys! Christ our master embraced 
them and blessed them. O pious Jesu, who should be ashamed 
for thy sake to be humble to little boys? Who should be 
puffed up with a fancy of his own learning, and disdainful of 
their ignorance, when thou, God, blessed for ever; in whom 
are all the treasures of wisdom, and of the knowledge of God, 
didst receive little boys into thy arms! Come then with confi- 
dence, Nullus latet anguis in herba. We will communicate to 
each other mutually spiritual good things; for I do not require 
temporal things from you; I willimpart to you learning, and you 
will impart to me your prayers; yea, we will both pray by turns # 
for each other that we may be saved. Thus shall we rejoice 
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the angels, on whose solemnity I write this treatise ; thus per- 
haps—nay, not perhaps—but thus certainly shall we find mercy 
with our Father, while we both obey his voice ; I by encouraging - 
you to come to Him, and you by following my counsels *.” The 
type of the Catholic sage imparting knowledge, watching over 
the students to lead them on the ancient paths, and guiding. . 
them as much by the example of his own life, as by the oral 
lessons with which he informs their mind, is angelical, mys- 
terious. I need not add that it has a power to move in a right 
direction, and to attract the soul. Father Antonio Taxal, fif- 
teenth general of the Order of Mercy, when one day lecturing to - 
some scholars on the question— Whether a created intelligence 
could comprehend God ? suddenly ceased to speak, and seemed 
absorbed in ecstasy. Then, after weeping for a while, he said, 
“Only He who teaches truth by Himself, without the use of 
figures, knows him, Alas! what will avail these subtleties of 
the schools, these sophistical arguments, and these metaphysical 
distinctions before God’s tribunal, where we shall appear -only 
with our good or evil works? Ah! sovereign truth of my 
God! unite me to thee by a continual and ardent charity!” 
His scholars were so moved at these words, that many of them 
left the world and took the monastic habit, in different orders*?.  . 

In general, upon the minds of youth the force could not be 
lost of the observation, that these professors came to lecture, 
not from the perusal of the trivial and injurious books of the 
common society of the world, but from what Menedemus used 
to call the desert of the wise—erudition : from secret converse 
with the solemn volumes of the school. Over their‘private col- 
lexions might be placed the inscription, “ Quando omnes passim 
loquuntur et deliberant, optimum a mutis et mortuis est con- 
silium. Homines quoque si taceant, vocem invenient libri; et 
que nemo dicit, prudens suggerit antiquitas{.” We read of 
Father Thomas Fencketh Waryngtoniensis, the Augustinian; . 
whose learning all England celebrated with praise, that the 
schoolmen were his dearest companions; and at Padua it-was 
said of him that “he so perfectly knew by héart.the works of 
Scotus, that if all copies were lost, by means of his prodigious 
memory the whole could be restored §.” These teachers were 
known to maintain that double commerce which Muratori styles - 
sweet and usefu.—with the wise living and the wise. dead— 
Dulce est eruditionis sectatoribus quotidie cum mortuis versari ; * 
dulcius profecto futurum, cum vivis, 42 quibus brevi facilique 
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compendio eruditior in dies discedas. The guides of the 
Catholic school, as the learned men of the Church from primi- 
tive times, are still what they once were—clear but mystical— 
devoted to serve men with an intense affection, but separate 
from the crowd. Remote from all egotism, it is clear to their 
disciples that they only obey a high influence, and that their 
awful task is imposed. This character of retirement and solem- 
nity adds a great interest to their lessons, as to their books. 
Youth will not turn from them to hear a teacher, who, like the 
generality of writers now, is one of the public—a man of noise, 
a man of news, a man of money—like Marino, as described by 
Philaréte Chasles, “a man of business, speculating in poesy,” 
or, as many now, making a fortune, in philosophy, in literature 
inspired only by the spirit that rules men on the Exchange. 
Such are the teachers who merit the reproof that Gerson thus 
administers—“ Woe to those who scandalize the little ones. 
Some do this obliquely ; for they malign their true guides and 
instructors ; they defame, ridicule, and calumniate them; pre- 
tending that they do not impart solid learning, with sound 
religious sentiments, to boys, but only things of curiosity, or 
hypocrisy, or fiction. Hee est vulpina, imo diabolica calliditas, 
quee ex obliquo insidiat, et mordens ut coluber, non sinit parvulos 
venire ad Christum *.”. How should many now who hear these 
words tremble! Nevertheless, the Catholic instruction is not 
without testimonies in its favour from without. Hear how even 
an academician speaks of one who adhered to the traditionary 
manners of the school. ‘“ The true and profound love of art, 
purified by religion, had rendered him as a stranger in the 
world. He lived only in that atmosphere of disinterested ideas, 
in which our souls escape from their evil inclinations. Titles of 
honour were offered, and he refused them. He had too great 
a belief in the nobility of learning to feel the want of any other. 
Happy exaltation, which not only gave him the first of goods, 
independence, but also a life without tempests—as simple as on 
the form of a school, as calm as in the depth of a cloister. It is 
sad to see such men pass away—the last born of those genera- 
tions which had a real love for learning! Is it true that we are 
condemned to see break within our hands the chain of these 
generous traditions? That the pure love of study, the patient 
cultivation of art, must yield to profit?” “Libri potius ad 
alterius quam ad auctoris utilitatem conscribi solent,” says Car- 
dinal Paleeotus, who proves no prophet by the wordsf. It is 
the same with regard to the lessons of the master who is inspired 
by faith. There is no shameless avowal of indifference as to 
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every object but that of self-enrichment. That pure love of 
learning and science too, is found here :— 


“ Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 
Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorius artes *,” 


Herman, surnamed Contractus, who was of the noble family 
of the Counts of Suabia, having the choice given him by the 
blessed Virgin, in a miraculous vision, of being cured from his 
malady and continuing in ignorance, or remaining a cripple all 
his life and acquiring excellent learning, preferred the latter, 
and became the most profound scholar of his age in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin f. 

Dom Claude Estiennot chose for device 


“ Immorior studiis, et amore senesco sciendi.” 


Le Nain de Tillemont found such joy in study that he used 
sometimes to feel scruples on account of it. James of Toulouse, 
surnamed Magnus, in the time of Charles VII., refused the 
archiepiscopal see of Bordeaux—“ Maluitque inter libros suos et 
scholasticos pulveres Parisiis mori ibidemque sepeliri, quam 
alibi in specula periclitari [.” Aigidius Romanus, dying at Avig- 
non in the 69th year of his age, ordered that his body and his 
library should be removed to Paris, “ Ut ibi quiesceret ubi 
studiorum labore quietem promeruerat §.” Such was the pure 
love of these great professors for the schools of Paris, “in qua 
fons est totius scientiz,” says Ceesar of Heisterbach, “ et puteus 
divinarum scripturarum ||.” If they loved books, (the greatest 
grief that Trithemius suffered in all his life, was when he found 
himself torn from his Jibrary in the monastery of Spanheim,) if 
they collected them with pain, and Dom Legipontius says, 
“that in consequence of the multitude of bad works, the gask is 
difficult,—via molestissima est et vorticibus plena 4,” their love 
and labour were not characterised by egotism. Baluze inserted a 
clause in his will, prescribing that his immense library of rare 
books should be sold in detail, in order that learned men might 
more easily obtain what they might want out of it. Their love 
of books may be estimated from a charming passage in the letter 
of Antonio de Guevara, who writes in these terms to the Bishop 


_ of Badajos—‘ Your secretary says, you tell me, that he saw in 


my study a great table full of old books, of which some were 
Gothic, others Latin, some Greek, others Chaldaic, some 
Hebrew, others Arabic, and that he resolved to steal one— 
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which was a base thought—for books being my only pastime, to 
take them is to take out my eyes. By nature I have been 
always a great friend to old books. The good king Don AI- 
phonso used to say, that it was a great comfort for an old man 
to have an old horse to ride, and old books to read. In 1523, 
passing through the town of Cafra, I espied a bookseller in his 
shop ripping up an old parchment book to cover others with it. 
I began to examine it, and finding it more worthy to be read 
than to be employed as a binding for other books, I gave him 
eight reals for it; and rather than not have it, I would have 
given him eight ducats. It contained the customs of Badajos, 
ordained by the king Don Alphonso XI.; and this was the book 
that your secretary. stole from me and gave to you, which you 
reading and not understanding, have now sent to me to be inter- 
preted, without intending to make me restitution.” 

If the teachers of the Catholic school wrote books, their sole 
motive was the advancement of their pupils and charity, heedless 
of their own privations. Lewis, a monk of Wessobrunn in 
Bavaria, claiming the prayers of the reader, in a note to his 
copy of St. Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel, says of himself— 


“ Dum scripsit friguit, et quod cum lumine solis 
Scribere non potuit, perfecit lumine noctis *.” 


The monk Evagrius gives this counsel: “ Exoriens sol videat 
codicem in manibus tuis}.” Marianus, an Irish monk, who 
founded a monastery at Ratisbon, described as surpassing most 
men in beauty of countenance and simplicity of manners, was so 
venerated in the school, that every one felt assured he was 
inspired in all his works by the Holy Ghost. “He was most 
remarkable for his diligence in writing on parchment, both for 
his own brethren and for others. Many prolix volumes were 
the fruit of his holy zeal and hope for an eternal recompense. 
Repeatedly with his own hand he wrote out the whole of the 
Bible, with its commentaries. He also wrote many little books 
and psalters and manuals for poor widows and poor clerks and 
scholars of the same city, for the remedy of his soul, which he 
gave them gratis. It is said that one night the guardian forgot 
to give him sufficient candles when he was writing some divine 


volume, and that he did not hesitate to continue writing without 


material light, the three fingers of his left hand, by the Divine 
mercy, appearing to serve him for lamps. The’ sacristan, when 
in bed, recollected his error, and rose up to carry candles to his 
cell, when through the chinks of the door he beheld him writing 
with the aid of this celestial light. Aventinus styles him a poet 
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and a theologian, second to no one of his age, who collected 
certain waters from the profound sea of the holy Fathers Jerome, 
Augustin, and Gregory, which he comprised within one volume, 
for the salvation of his soul, in honour of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ *.” Nor can students be insensible to the influence 
of that humility which distinguishes the learned master of the 
school, which points to the Catholic Church as clearly as if the 
indication were supplied by words inscribed upon the way. 
What is it that proves most revolting to the mind of the young 
during their pursuit of learning? ‘The haughtiness and disdain 
of teachers. No merit can remove this impression ; “nam quum 
omnis arrogantia odiosa est,” as Cicero says, “tum illa ingenii 
atque eloquentiz multo molestissimat.” Yet such is the vexa- 
tion prepared for youths in every school where. faith and the 
high asceticism of the Catholic Church do not form the character 
of those who instruct them. ‘The way to the Catholic Church, 
therefore, is open as soon as they behold the countenance of 
their professor evincing that self-renouncement which belongs 
to her college of the perfect. For hear how the most illustrious 
of Catholic teachers speak—‘ Et quia infirmum de potentia,” 
says St. Bonaventura, “ stultum de sapientia, pravum de bonitate 
loqui preesumptuosum est; ideo mihi velle subtilia, et que supra 
vires meas sunt, investigare non licet{.” Guillaume de Saint- 
Thierry says that every lecture should terminate, like the nine 
lessons in the office of matins, with the holy and humble ery of 
“ Tu autem, Domine, miserere nobis.” So opposed to pedantry 
are such men, that they are the first to avow their ignorance of 
many things, saying with Sidonius Apollinaris, “ Donec scien- 
tiam natura combiberit, non major est gloria dixisse quod noveris 
quam siluisse quod nescias§.” They seek not praise, but prayers. 
Writing to Perpetuus, Sidonius says, “ Igitur quia vobis id fuit 
cordi, obsecro ut quales nos fide creditis, tales intercessione 
faciatis, atque dignemini humilitatem nostram orationibus potius 
in ccelum ferre quam plausibus ||.” When they do confer praise, 
their eulogy is a solemn admonition to a remembrance of the 
utter self-renouncement in which the Christian life consists. 
“You have been pleased to desire,” says Odilo to Fulbert, “that 
I, though an unworthy judge, should describe in writing what 


-seems to me irreprehensible in your conversation; but weak 


eyes cannot gaze fixedly on the splendour of the firmament or 
of the stars; and I call you a star for the reason alleged in 
Daniel: ‘ Qui docti fuerint fulgebunt sicut splendor firmamenti, 
et qui ad justitiam erudiunt multos, sicut stelle.’ How should 
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you be judged by us? We are not competent to judge even 
ourselves, much less the life of the just. We should be over- 
whelmed at your question, if it were not for our remembering 
the words, ‘Quem dicunt homines esse Filium hominis? et vos 
autem quem me esse dicitis ?’ which was to leave an example 
to prelates and to superiors, who ought to inguire thus from 
persons subject to them respecting their own reputation. If any 
one should object to my praise of you the saying that we should 
praise no man in his life-time, I assent, because I regard you as 
dead to the mortal life; as the Apostle says, ‘ Mortui enim estis, 
et vita vestra abscondita est cum Christo in Deo;’ for you say 
with him, ‘If we live, we live to the Lord; and if we die, we 
die to the Lord*,’” They avow the defects of the learning of 
their own age. ‘So great,” observes Sidonius, “is the number 
of the indolent, that unless some few shall vindicate the purity 
of the Latin tongue from the rust of trivial barbarisms, we shall 
have to lament its total destruction; and thus all the grandeur 
of noble sentences will be lost by the neglect of the vulgar.” 
They avow their own ignorance. St. Hildephonso of Toledo 
wrote a book entitled “ De Imbecillitate propria.” Who can 
doubt their humility towards their disciples, when they evince 
it to such a degree towards their literary adversaries? When 
Mabillon had refuted a certain work by Father Papebroch, the 
learned Jesuit wrote to him from Antwerp in these terms: 
* The only satisfaction that I feel for having treated on this 
matter, is from considering that I gave occasion to you for com- 
posing your admirable work. It is true I felt some pain at first 
in seeing myself so unanswerably refuted; but the beauty and 
utility of your book enabled me soon to overcome my weakness, 
and I felt joy to see the truth so clearly established{.” Com- 
bined with this humility, Dom Mabillon had such a scrupulous 
regard for truth in his literary labours, that in his last sickness 
he was tormented at the thought of one passage in which an 
error had glided in from his not having taken sufficient care in 
regard to the manuscript from which the extract was made. 
Are we not again directed to the Catholic Church, when we 
hear authors, without the possibility of our mistrusting them, 
say, with St. Gertrude, in addressing God, “I trust I can affirm 
sately that nothing else induced me to write this book but a 
wish to conform to thy will, a desire of thy praise, and a zeal 
for souls§?” And when we read, that, like Raymond Lully, 
they never began, continued, or finished any work without re- 
peating a divine invocation of the name of Christ ||, are we not 
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reminded of the holy practices of Catholic times? Does not 
their indifference, or rather aversion, for human applause point 
in the same direction? “Beloved Lord Chuno,” says the Abbot 
Rupertus, “I can apply to myself the words ‘ Posuerunt me 
custodem in vineis; vineam meam non custodivi.’ Now, espe- 
cially while I describe each head of the dragon, and the crimes 
of each, it seems to me as if the verse were directed in anger. 
For as you read my writings with gracious favour, you may say, 
‘ Ab aquilone aurum veniet;’ and this praise from you may be to 
me the most perilous, lest I should turn all my labour to vain glory, 
and unholily and impudently pursue the holy things of the holy. 
May I be assisted by your prayers, and by those of all who love 
you, that I may not remain in the land of the north, whence gold 
cometh, but with that gold may be enabled to pass into the regions 
of the brilliant south, under the warm meridian sun*!” This re- 
nowned abbot ascribed all his learning to the intercession of the 
blessed Virgin, whose aid he had implored when in early life he 
seemed slow and unable to conquer the difficulties of study, and 
who appeared to him in a vision, promising that he should suc- 
ceed in the end, and become a most learned man}. The absence 
of all spiteful, uncharitable aim in Catholic erudition still further 
clears the path from the love of learning to the Catholic Church. 
“These professors,” as Sidonius Apollinaris said of one, “ read 
the ancients with reverence, and the moderns without envy: 
cum reverentia antiquos, sine invidia recentes{.” With what 
care do they avoid wounding the reputation of others in their 
books! ‘I am unwilling to name either the monastery or the 
soldier,” says Ceesar of Heisterbach, “lest, perchance, as he still 
lives, he might suffer somewhat of shame from the things I am 
about to relate.” “In the town of Berge,” he says again, “in 
the diocese of Cologne, was one—nolo eum nominare ; spero 
quod adhuc vitam suam debeat emendare ||.” From observations 
of this kind, which might be multiplied without end, it is clear 
that the praises bestowed on the Benedictins of the seventeenth 
century by arecent French author, might in truth have been 
extended to all the learned teachers whom the Catholic religion 
inspired. Let us hear what he says. ‘“ These Benedictins are 
men with whom one would wish to have lived. They have no 
pretensions, no affectation, no vanity. When they have genius 
and wit, it is simply in spite of themselves, and they would avoid 
it if they could. They repent, but they are sure to return to 
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this sin. Ona severe rather than a sombre foundation of cha- 
racter, you see gliding, fugitive, almost veiled traits of refined 
delicacy and of good humour. The black cowl, which rises a 
little, discloses a pale, sweet, and wrinkled face, which smiles 
peaceably, and even mocks you somewhat. By the side of these 
monks—these Mabillons, Acherys, and Montfaucons—there are 
lay scholars, such as De Boze and Ducange, whose names alone 
alarm our ignorance, and who are all free from pedantry— 
amiable, united, simple men, of good and delightful company. 
The correspondence of all these learned men of Catholic times 
breathes the sweetest benevolence. The miseries and weakness 
of the literary life entirely disappear in them. Vanity, detrac- 
tion, rivalry, plagiary, calumny,—all the bad mean passions of 
the writing-desk, corrected by the most humble devotion, the 
most complete obedience, the most sincere humility,—give place 
only to an excessive ardour for study, and to a mutual friend- 
ship, which is constantly manifesting itself. All personal con- 
siderations, and the desire of renown, vanish. It is the most 
moving spectacle in the world. To believe it, one must see 
how these honourable men endure criticism when just, and 
combat, or rather refute it simply and gently, when it is erro- 
neous. One who has prepared a vast work, and collected im- 
portant manuscripts, hears that another of his brethren is 
occupied with the same subject, and immediately gives him up 
with joy all his materials. Another aids his colleague in his 
researches, escorts him on his journeys, rejoices in his triumphs. 
Some old men, cramped with rheumatism, mounted on mules, 
traverse the rocks and ice of the Apennines with a gourd full of 
wine and water hanging from their saddle, under a wind that 
struggles for their cloak and hat all the way, and bring back in 
triumph five bundles of copied manuscripts. Then they fall 
sick, and begin again as if it was nothing. Happen what will, 
they are impassible and immovable; provided only that no one 
in their presence attacks St. Benedict their Father, or the 
Benedictins. Then they are angry, on condition of repenting 
and confessing their sin. Their sorrow is sincere and bitter 
when they are torn from their studies, and charged with secular 
affairs. Not the Jeast shade of hypocrisy enters into their love 
of poverty and of studious solitude. As Dom Thierry Ruinart 
says, ‘ They had a sincere love for poverty, and they wished 
that every thing they used should be the simplest that could be 
found.” When Colbert, after Mabillon had published his Diplo- 
matique, sent him. a pension of 2000 livres, the learned man 
refused it. ‘Iam poor,’ he said, ‘born of poor parents. What 
would they say of me, if I should seek in the cloister what 
I could not have hoped for in the world?’ In presence of 
these singular men, so simple, so calm, and learned, and all 
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whose doctrines and ideas are the contrary of ours, we are 
riveted with astonishment, as before inhabitants of another 
planet. The least trace of pomp in their order was repulsive 
and a scandal to them. Their only combats were in the sub- 
terraneous depths of learning amidst the peace of cloisters; and 
they triumphed with such modesty, that they doubled their 
victory. Of their adversaries they speak with respect, as holy 
men ‘ whose example should teach them to distrust themselves, 
and to watch carefully against their own judgment being preci- 
pitate. De Rancé had said that Mabillon wrote against his 
own conviction. Mabillon replied humbly, that he may have 
been guilty of contradictions and errors, but that he hoped, with 
the grace of our Lord, that he would never write against his 
conviction. Then he went to La Trappe, and spent a day with 
him. ‘We embraced,’ he says. ‘ We were both on our knees. 
He said that sometimes, under the strong impression of a truth, 
men said things too sharply. I answered, that his book had not 
in the least affected the respect and veneration which I had for 
him.’ No literary quarrel ever ended like that. It is a pity 
that the English writer should have forgotten it in his ‘ Quarrels 
of Authors. In continuing to read their correspondence, one 
is often astonished at the sagacity of these poor and humble 
scholars. They judged rightly of Italy, France, and England. 
They were true philosophers. Men of the world have not 
always this keen and piercing accuracy of glance. The solitary 
life, now so disdained, is more favourable than one supposes to 
the observation of human things. From the depth of his silent 
grotto, the philosophic spectator has a clearer sight. Sometimes 
with one word of tranquil irony they can rally a little, without 
wounding, the faults of those of their own side; but it is only 
in extreme cases, when they have to defend their very persons, 
that they allow themselves even this liberty. In fine, the clear- 
ness of their style, the gravity and simplicity of their tone, the 
solidity and vastness of their researches, their fear of falling 
into eloquence or elegance, their true modesty, their aversion 
for disputes, for violent language, and even for the ornaments 
of style, isolate them completely. Their lives are without 
caprice, as their souls without passions, and their style colour- 
less. It is virtue itself—a sober, close, united stuff, strong and 
coherent. Every thing with them proceeds from duty, and is 
directed to usefulness. If they feel their pen yield to a capri- 
cious movement, they are alarmed, and believe themselves 
damned. They march in order, the forehead concealed, the 
head veiled, each like the other, and with the same grave and 
gentle pace, regular as one man—true procession of monks, 
disdaining glory for duty. I regret that I cannot show them all 
as they appear in their writings so worthy of the respect of a 
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civilization to the light of which they have so much contributed. 
The present age, which resembles them in nothing, honours 
them; and it cannot give a greater proof of being just*.” The 
moderns lament with Southey that their most learned professors 
being dead, are gone to a place where their Greek will be of no 
use to them. The pupils of Catholic schools cannot predi- 
cate this of their deceased masters, since they made every lec- 
woes si of the ladder by which they mounted to the Paradise . 
of God. 

We cannot approach the precincts of the Catholic schools 
without meeting men whose names alone dispense us from 
attempting to show the vastness and depth of the learning which 
prevailed in them. Learning alone, therefore, points to the 
Catholic Church, and invites men who love erudition ta embrace 
up as their mother, addressing them in words like those of 

ante: 


“ Tf thou follow but thy star 
Thou canst not miss at last a glorious haven +.” 


Even many of the books, from rudiments to the heights, which 
are still read in all the English schools, were composed by monks 
and religious men, or for the use of Catholic princes, whose 
names and titles in the first page startle the misguided student 
with the strangeness of the unaccustomed word. ‘The Jesuit’s 
dictionary for verse, the Minim’s edition of the Principia, the 
Delphin Classics, the old translations of the grammars, prompt 
a student’s question which the present teachers would generally 
prefer not answering. Dionysius of Genoa shows, that down to 
the year 1745, the one order of the Capuchins, in spite of the 
poverty which they so rigorously practised, had furnished one 
thousand and eighty-two solid authors, namely, 154 historians, 
]12 biographers, 18 geographers, 17 philologists, 37 physicians 
or mathematicians, and 59 poets{. What, then, must have been 
the fruit of the older communities? Not, however, to remain 
here unnecessarily with Benedictins, Franciscans, Jesuits, and 
Sorbunists, I would ask for a moment’s pause to observe the 
strange combination which exists between the Catholic erudi- 
tion, and the exercise of what is least of all an attendant on 
every other learning, namely, the most heroic charity. From 
the one Order of the Holy Trinity alone many very remarkable 
examples can be adduced, such as those of Father Michael Lacte, 
a Spaniard, minister-general of the Order of the Trinity in 
1228, who had professed natural philosophy in Paris, where his 
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disciples besought him to publish his lectures on physics * ;—of 
Brother Didacus d’ Avila, a celebrated monk of the same order, 
buried in the convent of Seville, with this epitaph— 


“ Egregius verbi divini praeco, domusque 
Filius istius, saxa sub ista jacet. 
Calluistis linguam Hebrzeam, Greecam atque Latinam : 
Assidua tenuit Biblia sacra manu, 
Doctrina primus, nulli virtute secundus } ;’?— 


of Father John Boslean, of the same order, a celebrated pro- 
fessor both at Paris and at Oxford, and also a counsellor and 
preacher of the king, a great theologian, and also natural philo- 
sopher, writing on astronomy and meteors, on the tides, and on 
navigation, and no less zealous in ransoming captives ;—of 
Trallo, provincial of Ireland in 1286, a learned professor of the 
convent of the Holy Cross in Limerick, who in person liberated 
from the Moorish dungeons 1200 Christians ;—of Robert Daiis, 
an English monk, the provincial of England, who was dear to 
King Edward I., who was skilled in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Chaldaic tongues ;—of Nicholas Averuicus, another Eng- 
lishman, of the English province of the monastery of the Holy 
Cross; Hunstoniensis, who wrote admirable commentaries on 
most books of the Bible ;—of John de Boscho, another learned 
Englishman, of the order of a convent in the diocese of Canter- 
bury, afterwards prior of that in Paris, where on his tomb he 
was commemorated as 


“ Anglicus Anglorum retinens exempla bonorum ;”— 


of Brother Edwardus Haldestoun, a Scot, of the royal convent 
of the Holy Trinity at Aberdeen, a distinguished theologian at 
Cambridge and Paris, who wrote four books De Origine Linguee 
Hebraice, and lies buried in the same convent ;—of Henry of 
Ghent, doctor solemnis, whom the Fathers of the same order 
claim for a member, though Baron says it is a doubtful question, 
since he was buried in the great church of Tournay, admitting, 
however, that, if a monk, he certainly was of the Order of 
Trinity, and not of that of the Servites, as some supposedt ;— 
in fine, of Brother Thomas Wright, a celebrated and learned 
monk of the Order of the Trinity in England, who in Paris was 
a hearer of Alexander de Hales, and a fellow-student of St. Bona- 
ventura, and who afterwards became provincial of England, 
which dignity he humbly abdicated in 12449. 
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Such were a few of the eminent professors who taught in the 
schools of an Order of Mercy, of which the principal occupation 
was the redemption of Christian captives. But, in truth, both 
heroic charity and a certain community of feeling with the poor 
were characteristics of Catholic learning at all times and in 
all Catholic schools. Sidonius Apollinaris styles Philagrius, 
* Virum omnium litterarum, vicinantibus rusticis quam institutis 
fieri remotioribus notiorem *.” Cardinal Sirlet, eruditorem 
pauperumque patronus, as he is styled on his tomb, was another 
of those learned men whose society would seem now so strangely 
composed ; for he never left his books excepting to teach the 
Catechism to the poor wood-boys who used to bring their fag- 
gots to market. Dom Rosweid caught his last sickness from 
attending a fever patient. “Since the last century,” says a 
writer who relates the fact, “ I do not know whether any learned 
philosophers have died sot.” Thus the models which the Catholic 
professors could set before the students as representing the dignity 
of learning were so many torch-bearers, lighting those who might 
be wandering through the night of secular thoughts, and direct- 
ing them by the united effulgence of charity and erudition to 
the Catholic Church, in which alone could exist the combinations 
which are produced by the supernatural influence of divine 
faith. 

But it is time now that we should leave the quiet seats of 
learning and their holy groves to see, as it were, the general 
hunting in this forest. It is often a sad parting when youth 
leaves the school. 


“ Trop mal me fist la despartie, 
Et ne cessoye de pleurer ; 
Tant plain fu de melencolie 
En la forest de longue attente, 
Chevanchant par divers sentiers +.” 


We enter on the road of travellers, and must proceed with 
them— 
“ Incerti quo fata ferant, ubi sistere detur§.” 


But, as Sir John Maundeville observes, “ In our countree men 
love to go dyverse weyes, and to sechen strange thinges and 
other dyversitees of the world.” A true Pelasgian race, 
wodvrAavruov—the thought of what other men have seen, and 
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the hope of visiting new scenes, will draw us on, heedless of the 
great results which often follow from a journey. 


* Que c’est estrange compaignie 
De Penser joint avec Espoir ! 
Aidier savent et décevoir 
Ung cueur qui tout en eulx se fie *.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE ROAD OF TRAVELLERS. 


n the forest of life no spot, however attractive, 
can detain men long. The troops collected in 
the schools, after a few years, as Milton sings 
of the ranged powers, 


“ Disband, and wandering, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads him perplex’d, where he may likeliest 
find 
Truce to his restless thoughts.” 


They depart divided, often to return, as we shall see, united ;— 


“ O dulces comitum valete ccetus, 
Longe quos simul 4 domo profectos, 
Diversos varie viee reportant,” 


We are arrived at the high main way, at the avenue of travel- 
lers, through oaks and larch that raise up thoughts of ships that 
bear those wandering in search of the impressions which are 
yielded by new scenes, by higher mountains, wider forests than 
their own land yields, loving even spots of sinister title like 
those at Fontainbleau, the gorge of wolves and the pass of the 
brigand’s cave. ‘ Men,” says Pope Innocent III., “ run to and 
fro through all ways and follow all paths. They ascend moun- 
tains; they pass hills; they traverse alps; they climb over 
rocks ; they cross rivers ; they enter caverns ; they search into 
the bowels of the earth ; they penetrate forests ; they fly to the 
wilderness; they expose themselves to winds and rains, to pre- 
cipices and torrents, to storms and lightning: and this also is 
only labour and affliction of spirit+.” Indeed modern travellers 


* Charles d’Orleans. f 
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acknowledge it. The Danish wanderer among the Hartz moun- 
tains, says, “ It is not that which is present that pleases me ; 
I hasten after something new, in order to come to something 
else. Every night when I lie down to rest I hanker after the 
next day, wish that it was here; and when it comes, it is still a 
distant future that occupies me. What can it be that my uneasy 
self hastens after?” Often, even, much more than vainly doth 
the traveller loose from shore, since he returns not such as he 
set forth. ‘“ Incessant travelling,” says a Spanish historian of 
the Benedictins, “leads no one to the summit of perfection. 
We may cite the Roman maxim, “ Nullibi est, qui ubique est*.” 
** A brother who is about to travel,” says the rule of the master, 
* ought to be admonished before setting out to be constantly on 
his guard against the demon who will meet him at every turn to 
lead him aside from the way of heaven+.” “There is arace of 
wanderers,—gyrovagum,” says this rule, “ who continually move 
from place to place, pretending that they can nowhere be satis- 
fied, that nowhere can they find perfection; which is as much 
as to say, they are themselves so very wise that every thing 
under the sun is displeasing to them—even whatever pleases 
God and men{.” Seas they have explored and land; yea, the 
whole orb they roamed—with narrow search and with inspection 
deep have considered all they saw; but the Catholic clue was 
wanting to them; and therefore there is no end to their wan- 
dering :— 
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are many avenues opening to truth, and many notices to guide 
them to the Catholic Church, which seem expressly provided 
for those who are travellers in the literal sense of the word, 
who, unless through their own fault, can hardly fail to be con- 
ducted by them to a happy end. 

In the first place the Catholic religion supplies a noble object 
for a journey, which men without its faith most generally want; 
and therefore wander on discouraged and unsatisfied, as if con- 
scious that their determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 

“ Mores hominum senuere,” says Pliny, “ non fructus: et im- 
mensa multitudo aperto, quodcunque est, mari, hospitalique 
litorum omnium appulsu navigat ; sed lucri, non scientiz gratia. 
Pirate primum coegere mortis periculo in mortem ruere, et 
hiberna experiri maria ; nunc idem hoc avaritia cogit ||.” “There 


Nevertheless we shall find that to men wandering thus there | 
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is too much hurrying about now,” says the poet Wordsworth, 
“for pleasure or for gain.” Such objects can no more satisfy 
than they can ennoble the desire which impels men to travel ; 
and therefore the complaining voice is still, 


* Quam fessis finem rebus ferat, unde laborum 
Tentare auxilium jubeat, quo vertere cursus*.” 


Yet the want of an adequate motive is natural to man; and we 
see affecting proof how the ancients vainly attempted to discover 
it in their own miserable errors. Pythagoras travelled to Egypt 
to visit the temples of Crete, and to descend into the cave of 
Mount Ida. Plato went to Africa to confer with Theodoras, 
to Egypt to converse with the priests, to Italy to visit the 
Pythagoreans; and he intended proceeding to the magi in 
Persia, when the wars in Asia prevented him. How would a 
journey have been ennobled in the estimation of these philoso- 
phers if they could have conceived the motives and the thoughts 
which occupy the Christian pilgrim as he proceeds in fulfilment 
of his holy vow? Withont the Catholic motive and object, 
how vain are the hopes of content founded upon a journey! 
‘* Quid potes alicubi videre quod diu potest sub sole permanere ? 
Credis te forsitan satiari, sed non poteris pertingere. Si cuncta 
videres presentia, quid esset nisi visio vanat?” The Catholic 
view changes every thing. “ Quid existis in desertum videre ? 
These words,” says Stapleton, “ furnish a proper place for treat- 
ing on peregrination to holy places, or to visit holy persons, 
hermits, and anachorets, and for refuting the heretics of our age. 
Quid existis videre? It is not audire. Our Lord praises the 
Jews for leaving their homes and penetrating into the desert in 
order to see John, so roughly clad, so constant in fortitude— 
which journey was a true pilgrimaget.” Catholicity, again, 
enables men to find the good, and to bring from their travels the 
precious fruit of having seen the best men. When the Abbot 
Macharius came from the desert of Seethe to the mountain of 
Nitria to the monastery of the Abbot Pambo, the seniors of the 
_ place said, “ Dic fratribus verbum edificationis, Pater ;” to whom 
he replied, “ Ego monachus non sum, sed vidi monachos§.” The 
Catholic traveller is armed thus against the adversaries of reli- 
gion. He has seen proofs of what they deny : he seems able to 
say, with St. John, “ Quod audivimus, quod vidimus oculis 
nostris, et manus nostre contrectaverunt, testamur.” He enjoys 
Intensely what he subsequently reads of ; for it is confirmed by 
his own experience, and associated with the sweetest recollec- 
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tions. Father Lopez de Frias, in his history of the monastery 
of Cardeana, says, “ If St. Jerome had seen the monks of 
St. Benedict, in Valladolid, he would not have preferred to 
them the monks of the Thebaid*.” But observe how ancient 
is the desire of visiting holy places to derive the instruction 
which can be yielded by locality. “If I were free from 
ecclesiastical cares, and had sufficient health,” says St. Chrysos- 
tom, “ nothing should prevent me from making a pilgrimage to 
see the chains of Paul and his prisont.” He says elsewhere, 
“ When we behold the places where the apostles sat or were 
bound we are rendered more prompt to imitate them]{.” ‘ To 
behold royal courts no one ever made a peregrination; but 
many kings have made a pilgrimage to behold this spectacle §.” 
If the mere interests of travellers require that they should be 
moved by what they see, how can we worthily estimate the 
benefit of Catholicity in regard to those who visited places dear 
to religion? We read ofa pilgrim from the town of Dinant, in 
the year 1216, whose devotion to the passion of Christ was so 
excited by the spectacle of Calvary, that he expired upon the 
spot ||. Hence, too, we find that the Catholic intention, besides 
imparting interest to places, invested also the men who had 
visited them with a character that rendered them ever after 
objects of affection in regard to each other. “ Those of the 
confraternity of St. James,” says an old writer, “if they meet in 
distant lands, even though they never before saw each other, 
yet on observing the sign of the brotherhood, which they openly 
carry on their persons, are observed to love each other 
mutually{.” But to consider only the interest attached to 
localities, how constantly was the Catholic Church in sight to 
those who traversed this great forest of the world attracted by 
the renown of holy places! St. Bridget, of the race of the 
Gothic kings, born in the northern extremity of Sweden, pro- . 
ceeded on foot and at other times on horseback with her hus- 
band, and a great company of both sexes of laics and ecclesiastics, 
to visit the shrine of St. James in Galicia, and to many other 
holy churches in Spain, France, Germany, and Italy, whence 
she returned to Sweden, where her husband died. Then, de- 
voting herself still more perfectly to God, and her visions 
becoming clearer, which she disclosed to Master Matthias of 
Sweden, Canon of Linkceping, her spiritual father, who had | 
glossed the whole Bible, she renounced all that she had, dis- 
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tributing her property between her children and the poor of 
Christ, and so, following the example of Abraham, she left 
her country and. resumed her pilgrimages. Then she visited 
the shrine of St. Olave, king and martyr in Norway, through 
which rocky region she travelled mostly on foot. Then she 
went to the Three Kings at Cologne, to St. Mary Magdalene 
and St. Martha at Tarascon, so returning to Rome, where she 
remained twenty eight years. There two ancient religous men, 
one of them a Cistercian prior, and the other a Swedish priest, 
were appointed to attend her constantly, both of whom she 
obeyed with perfect humility, the prior translating her visions 
from the Gothic tongue to the Latin. Twice she went to 
Naples to visit the bodies of SS. Andrew, Matthieu, and 
Thomas, she went also to St. Nicholas in Baro, and to the holy 
Archangel in Monte Gargano. Then from Rome she went to 
St. Francis at Assisi; and finally in 1372, she proceeded to Jeru- 
salem, whence, after remaining four months, she returned to 
Rome, where she died the following year on the 23rd of July, 
leaving her right arm in St. Lorenzo in Panisperna, her body 
being removed to Sweden*.” Whata charm had such journeys, 
and what a deep interest did the Catholic vision thus impart 
even to our poorearth! St. Bridget says, “ The mareschal of a 
certain king, coming to Rome, evinced such humility and com- 
punction that he several times made all the stations of the holy 
city bareheaded, beseeching God that he might never return to 
his country, if on his return he was to relapse into his former 
sinsf.” No distance, however great, could discourage men who 
had such views. King Alfred equipped a fleet, intending to 
make a pilgrimage to St. Thomas in India: and the history of 
the middle ages furnishes many instances of the same enterprise 
being realized. A suburb of Meliapor is supposed to be the 
Calamin where St. Thomas suffered martyrdom. Mia in Tamoul 
signifying a fish, and the river at this place abounding in a kind 
of fish called kala, the Abbé Dubois supposes that this fishery 
gave to the spot the name which modern geographers have 
affected to suppress as fancifulf. 

The whole world being covered with the shrines of martyrs, 
or the sanctuaries where signal grace was showered down through 
the intercession of the Mother of God, no country was left with- 
out places of attraction for those who had the Catholic Church 
ever within view. What avenues were open to those proceed- 
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ing to Loretto or Mount Carmel, to Liesse or Fourvieres, Roc 
Amadour or Ardillers, Betheram or Aubervilliers, Allouville or 
Holme, Auray or Hal! What multitudes of fervent believers 
are recalled by such places! Villafranca, in Leon, derives its 
name from being the halting-place of the French pilgrims bound 
to Santiago. Rymer mentions 916 licences granted to English 
pilgrims to St. James in 1428, and 2460 in 1434. Not to speak 
of the evidence of granted prayers at such places, contained in 
the offerings of grateful suppliants, “ you would become a Ca- 
tholic,” says a recent convert, “ by interpreting what you see, 
and constraining each famous locality to give a voice and soul to 
your dumb and spiritless recollections of history. I would put 
life into it all by making for myself a sacred geography of this 
very fearful earth. Dumb cities should speak to me, interpret- 
ing the past, and put threads into my hands whereby I might 
guide myself a little way. The earth has a Catholic geography 
as well asa moral and physical one*.” He seems to consider the 
traveller in a position even more favourable to the attainment of 
views of desired truth than the student ; for he adds, “ the dif- 
ference between truth in a book and truth on the tongue, or 
truth in the immense prophetic hieroglyphics of the earth is 
very great.” Who has not felt it so, when at Fossanova, a 
monastery of Cistercians, formerly Forum Apii, you visit the 
cell in which St. Thomas of Aquin died? Though .you may not 
possess the learning of a Mabillon, who describes his visit to it, 
how many lessons do you receive from the spot itself that no 
time can ever obliterate? The memory of such travels, at all 
events, imparts a force and vitality to study— 


“ Ante oculos errant domus, urbs, et forma locorum, 
Succeduntque suis singula facta locis +.” 


If, in the reverie of the poor rustic maiden, as the poet sings, 
“9 river flows on through the vale of Cheapside,”—if Percier 
the painter, with his fellow-student Fontaine, on returning from 
Italy, inhabiting a room on the third story of a house in the 
street of Montmartre, in Paris, could find in the odour of an oil 
shop at the corner of the street of the Vieux-Augustins, oppo- 
site to their windows, a remembrance of Italy which charmed 
their distress and poverty by recalling the presses of Tivoli f, 
how many objects, in the form of ruins, or of edifices misapplied 
to ends alien to their original destination, will not the pilgrim 
find in the most benighted lands to recall the great lessons which 
he has received while travelling in countries enlightened by the 
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sun of Catholic truth? Of such remembrance we can truly 
say, 
: “ Tf care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly— 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy ; 
Should life be dull and spirits low, 
’*T will guide us in the darkest hour, 
*T will sooth us in our sorrow.” 


We find a modern poet congratulating himself on its having 
been his fortune to traverse at various periods the countries of 
chivalry, history, and fable ; but through all of these, men who 
are on the quest of truth can be drawn on by the far higher in- 
terest which traces of the Catholic Church excite ; for it is in 
allusion to her annals that we can truly say,—“ Quacumque in- 
gredimur, in aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus*.” How 
many cities bore the stamp of the Catholic faith on all their 
monuments? On the high towers rising from the walls around 
Toledo, were images of saints, placed there by king Wamber, 
who also inscribed these lines upon the stone: 


** Vos Domini sancti, quorum hic presentia fulget, 
Hane urbem, et plebem solito servate favore +.” — 


Around the celebrated Giralda tower of Seville are these words 
inscribed,—“* Nomen Domini fortissima turris.” How many 
again, which by their very origin point to the Church or its in- 
stitutions? The city of Lucerne owes its existence to the 
Benedictine monastery of Murbach. The city was a subsequent 
creation on account of the monastery. The same indication is 
given by the towns of Wisenburg, Sekingen, Fulda, Amerbach, 
St. Gall, Campidona, Blanbeuren, Kisted, and many others in 
Germany, as well as by cities of Spain, as that of St. Dominick 
de Cabzadat. Others point to the miraculous cures at the 
tombs of saints, which attracted multitudes. Such is Liege, 
which owes its origin to the assistance sought from the holy 
martyrs Theodard and Lambert §. Matthieu Paris says, that in 
England you cannot find a village at all considerable, without 
_ hearing pronounced the name of some saint, martyr, confessor, 
_ or holy nun ||.. The contrast which Pierre Matthieu draws be- 
_ tween the Catholic mode of giving new importance to a city, 
and that employed by a politic prince of his time, who in our 
_ age has many followers, can strike the attention of travellers who 
_ observe traces of corresponding dispositions in the towns through 
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which they pass. ‘“ The Duke of Lorraine,” saith he, “has made 
of a suburb at Nancy a new city, greater than the old; the grand 
Duke of Florence has added an immense extent to Leghorn ; 
but these princes have employed very different means in order 
to people these cities. The Duke of Lorraine has built a great 
church, a college of Jesuits, two convents, an hospital, and a 
great number of houses which he gives for ever to any artisan of 
merit who demands one, so that men of the first talents repair 
thither. The grand Duke of Florence, on the contrary, seems 
to invite the bad from all quarters to his new city. Those who 
cannot dream excepting of gibbets, wheels, fires, and executioners, 
come here as to an asylum, where the refuse of other states are 
received.” He concludes with a remark, which only indicates 
the change of spirit and manners which then was exciting men’s 
attention,—* I] ne faut point douter qu’elle ne soit plustost peu- 
plée que la ville neuve de Nancy.” Caxton speaks of his re- 
siding at one time “in the holy city of Cologne.” How many 
things within such walls which men, like Cato the Censor indeed, 
who demolished all buildings that projected into the streets, 
might object to, but which can hardly fail usefully to remind and 
to edify, or to awaken and to instruct the traveller! He passes 
down that noble stream which washes the walls of so many 
castles, recalling feudal greatness, and its good and evil; he sees 
the ruins of that abode of vanished power and of passed felicities. 
He thinks of the persecutions of the Church by the impious 
lords of such castles, and seems to hear a Fulbert of Chartres 
complaining to king Robert that Gaufried, viscount de Castro 
Dumensi, has repaired the castle of Galardone, formerly de- 
molished by the king, and that on the third day after the Epi- 
phany he began to build another castle at Isleras*. He sees 
that the Church alone offered peace and order and freedom. 
He proceeds, and finds the popular veneration evinced for some 
monument vital with mind; and he exclaims with Gerbet, 
** Blessed be the country where the preservation of ancient edi- 
fices is demanded, not alone in the name of national glory and 
the interest of the arts, but also in the name of the glory of God 
and of the merits of the saints, as where Cardinal Baronius 
placed this inscription in the church of Saints Nereus and 
Achilles : 
“ Quisquis es futurus Cardinalis successor, 

Obsecro te per gloriam Dei et merita 

Sanctorum martyrum, nil minuito, 

Nil demito, nil mutato, antiquitatem 

Pié restitutam servato, et sic te 

Deus adjuvet per orationes sanctorum +.” 
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He finds that it is for the religion which prevails around him 
that these edifices were originally constructed ; and he learns to 
comprehend that it is Catholicity alone which possesses the key 
to unlock the secrets of the past, as recorded in the ancient 
monuments which excite the admiration of the world. We may 
remark, too, that the motives which the Church supplied in 
former times to visit places of sanctity, can never be wholly lost 
with the character of those places in subsequent ages. St. 
Bridget, thus addressing Christ, demanded,—* O my dearest 
Lord, I believe that in that place, Siponto, at Mount Gargano, 
many graces and indulgences were granted by pontiffs. Are 
these now abolished because the walls are overthrown?” To 
whom Christ answered: “ What place is holier than Jerusalem, 
and yet what place now more dishonoured and trodden down ? 
Yet whoever comes to Jerusalem finds the former graces and 
indulgences. Similarly in this place, whoever comes to it in 
charity, and with a perfect will, shall participate in the same 
grace and benediction which that city formerly possessed when 
it stood in its glory, on account of the faith of those who come 
to it, and the labour of charity *.” 

It were long to speak of other noble objects supplied by 
Catholicity to induce men to traverse lands and seas. Not to 
speak of missionary labours, which only those conscious of pos- 
sessing certain truth can reasonably undertake, there could be 
no journey in which men might not have contemplated achieving 
some end of spiritual good. In the noble drama of the discovery 
of the new world, Lopez de Vega, faithful to history, represents 
Columbus as actuated wholly by the desire of extending the 
Catholic faith. When Arana says to him, “ You will find gold 
here,” he replies, “ The salvation of man is for me the first of 
goods.” To speak with saints in distant monasteries, or to re- 
ceive the benediction of the supreme pontiff, furnished other 
motives which ennobled travelling. If Thales and Solon could 
reasonably make a journey to Crete and Egypt to enjoy the 
conversation of the priests, how much more justly may wise men 
feel impelled in Christian ages to travel in order to visit the 
learned Benedictine, the charitable curate, the mystic vessel of 
miraculous illumination, the renowned prelate, the holy pope? 
On such journeys the motive dispensed with every other attrac- 
tion but the hope of spiritual advantage. “ If a king should 
travel,” says St. Bridget, “in order to visit the sovereign pontiff, 
let him attend to his own sins rather than to the counsel of flat- 
terers who recommend him to proceed in great state. Let him 
proceed wisely and humbly, with a necessary and not super- 
fluous attendance, having devout servants, spending his own 
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money, not to ostentation but to the utility and honour of God*.” 
In brief, with the views of faith every journey could be under- 
taken for intellectual and moral improvement, as when Fulbert 
gives a letter of introduction for the archbishop of Reims to a 
certain Hubert, qui de patria sua causa discende honestatis 
egressus, was proceeding to that city t+. But mark now, reader, 
how many views of truth are obtained upon the roads of the 
world, with which not to have been blessed would have dis- 
credited your travel. Avenues open to you on every side lead- 
ing to it; hands are stretched out at every turn, pointing to it. 
Faith has covered the earth with memorials of its power. Who 
could speak worthily of its churches, monasteries, hospitals, 
hostels, Calvaries, crosses? But be it so: these no longer exist 
in many countries—they have been destroyed. Well, cannot 
their ruins speak? Has their absence no voice? Do not 
contrasts form an open avenue? Do not things substituted for 
Catholic objects by their insufficiency point the way? ‘The 
hospice for pilgrims to St. Thomas of Canterbury, now a gaol, 
the priory now a farmhouse, the cloisters now a stable, the abbey 
now the seat of some unbelieving lord,—have these no arm 
stretched out waving us to the Catholic Church? The Catholic 
Church, again, is constantly in sight, if the traveller is prompted 
in his journeys by the desire of collecting books, and of enrich- 
ing his own home with what is most eminent in works of con- 
temporary erudition, as Ecbert, the master of Alcuin, is recorded 
to have done: 


“‘ Non semel externas peregrino tramite terras 
Jam peragravit ovans, sophiz ductus amore. 
Si quid forte novi librorum aut studiorum 
Quod secum ferret, terris reperiret in illis.” 


While yet young, a passion for such travels conducted Picus 
of Mirandula to an anticipation even in this life, by profound 
piety, of the sweetness of eternal rest. The Catholic Church 
is equally before him if he travel through the love of art, which 
has prompted many, like Samson, Abbot of St. Edmundsbury, who 
never returned from beyond seas without bringing back some 
offering for the abbey, or some ornament or other}; or like 
Tutilon, the monk of St. Gall, painter, poet, musician, and 
sculptor, who made many journeys in order to examine the dif- 
ferent pictures and statues which existed in his time—multas 
propter artificia simul et doctrinas peragraverat terras ; or 
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like St. Bernward, Bishop of Hildersheim, who placed so many 
paintings, the work of his own hand, in his church; and who 
had several scholars formed by himself, whom he led with him 
to the different courts which he visited as ambassador, in order 
that they might copy whatever was curious*. The synod of 
Arras in 1025, which repeated the maxim that the pictures in 
churches were the books of the unlearned +, might have added 
that they were often guides to the most intelligent, when visiting 
those solemn monasteries and cathedrals, to which no less than 
palaces were applicable the poet’s words, that 


“On the jasper walls around there lay 
Paintings, the poesy of mightiest thought, 
Which did the spirit’s history display 

A tale of passionate change 
Some noble forms whose gestures beam’d with mind, 
And ardent youths, and children bright and fair ; 
While under them reposed, on many a sapphire tomb, 
The great who had departed from mankind.” 


But let our traveller be far from any town or church or castle 
—Dumque iter horrendum per opaca crepuscula carpit, traver- 
sing wild dreary regions, such as even in Southern Europe he 
must often pass; and lo! in the red streaks of the expiring day 
he sees objects pointing to the Catholic Church, as those holy 
images which are seen in Spain on the summits of high moun- 
tains, in the region of the clouds, between heaven and earth ; 
alluding to which Molanus says, “ If the Pagans used to set up 
images of Mercury as guide and prefect of the ways, how much 
more ought we to place images of the saints on the roads where 
we need their patronage?” Hence Constantine ordered the 
cross to be placed in the forum; and St. Chrysostom says, “that 
crosses used to be placed in all public markets, in solitudes, on 
the roads, in mountains, and hills, and valleys, over the sea, and 
in islands; thus inviting all men in the words of Jeremiah—O 
vos omnes qui transitis per viam, attendite, et videte si est dolor 
sicut dolor meus {.” We read that St. Peter of Alcantara, in 
order to impress the hearts of the people more profoundly with 
the remembrance of the redemption of men, planted great 
crosses in the fields, and on the points of the highest mountains. 
Among the latter, the most remarkable was that which he placed 
on the summit of the mountain called the Cat, in the diocese of 
Badajos; the top being nearly inaccessible from its steepness, 
and the rocks so broken, that the feet could scarcely find firm 
holding. The saint proceeded thither with a number of pious 
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persons processionally, the men carrying it in turns on their 
knees, following the saint’s example, who bore it thus for a long 
distance ; enabled to support the pain by reflecting on our 
Lord’s passion. With his own hands he planted it on the sum- 
mit. Then on descending, when he rejoined the multitude at 
the foot of the mountain, they all adored on their knees the 
mystic sign of salvation*. On many hills, where windmills only 
now stand in England, the old historians tell us were placed 
crosses formerly, as on that summit mentioned by Stowe, where 
crosses and a chapel were built by Queen Catherine, in memory 
of Christ’s passion, both of which were in the end of Henry 
VIII.’s reign pulled down, and a windmill set up in their place. 
At Grantham, Woborne, Northampton, Stony Stratford, Dun- 
stable, St. Alban’s, Waltham, West Cheape, and at Charing, 
were stately stone crosses erected in 1290 by King Edward I., 
to mark the spot where the body of Queen Eleanor his wife had 
rested, on its road from Hardeby, near Lincoln, to Westminster 
for burial; reminding the traveller of Catholic truth as forcibly 
as he is directed to its antagonistic error, by what was substituted 
for these crosses,—such as Stowe describes as having been set 
up at West Cheape, after defacing the image of Christ’s resur- 
rection, where they placed first “an alabaster image of Diana, 
with water conveyed from the Thames prilling from her naked 
breast ;” and then, after defacing the image of Our Lady by 
plucking off her crown, and almost her head, taking from her 
her divine child, and stabbing her in the breast, erecting “a 
pyramis.” 

Truly, it is much to know while traversing life’s forest, that in 
Protestant as in Pagan times, “to clean a field from contamina- 
tion, a cross that had been planted in it must be removed,” as 
Cicero says{. <A traveller who esteems consistency will have 
other thoughts: truly, I envy his impressions, when for the first 
time he gazes upon those vast crosses crowning the elevation 
which he meets in Italy and Spain. While charmed with the 
severe beauty of the site—amidst hills of austere form, of such a 
calm and sober colouring; which give so solemn a character to 
the horizon, which no other object but some convent like a 
fortress breaks, he will be directed to the Catholic Church as 
clearly, as if he heard chanted the introit of the mass on the 
exaltation of the cross—“ Nos autem gloriari oportet in cruce 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi: in quo est salus, vita, et resurrectio 
nostra: per quem salvati et liberati sumus.” 

Ausonian shores! how can any traveller pass you without 
being guided rightly on his more important voyage! O earth 
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how like to heaven! Raise thine eyes then with Henry Suso, 
and see with him the country of the celestial paradise, to which 
these churches, convents, and Calvaries are directing thee. On 
earth thou art only astranger and pilgrim, they proclaim: there- 
fore, as a stranger hasten to thy country; there are delicious 
fields—there the pleasantness of summer—the flowering loveli- 
ness of spring ; there is the vale of true joy, there the sweet 
company of dearest friends, there delightful music, there the 
sportive dance, there is eternal gladness with security for ever *. 
Each should wish to prove himself Achates in regard to the 
true Italy, so as to be the first to recognize it in that which is 
but its shadow— 


“ Cum procul obscuros colles, humilemque videmus 
Italiam ; Italiam primus conclamat Achates. 
Italiam lzeto socii clamore salutant >.” 


How sweetly resigned becomes then the Catholic traveller, 
whom love of beauty most inspires, when bidding farewell to 
Naples, Pausilippa, Ponzzole, Baia, islands, gulfs, delicious 
shores! For he feels how short is earthly joy: scarcely do we 
gain it when it escapes from our hands. “ All passes like a 
fugitive shadow! A voice in the depth of our heart responds 
to the Catholic memorial, and proclaims that we have no lasting 
city, but that we are seeking one to come.” 


“ Heu! regni rerumque oblite tuarum ! 
Quid struis ? aut qua spe Libycis teris otia terris { ?” 


Thus to the Catholic Church is every thoughtful traveller 
directed by the spectacle of the most lovely spots of the world ; 
for the sublimest scenes produced by nature or by art, instead of 
chaining down his soul to earth, impel it to rise upwards to the 
eternal beauty ever ancient and ever new, to which all that the 
Catholic religion ordains is but a passage and a preparation §. 
What an example of this influence do we find in the travelling 
of Raphael in his youth! That boy, whose name was character- 
istic of his soul, while ever on the road, like Picus of Mirandula, 
seeming to court alone impressions from the natural phenomena 
before his eyes—the rising and the setting sun, the shades and 
rays of light upon the mountains—the flower of the meadow, 
the plumage of the bird, the transparent wave, the type of vir- 
ginal beauty in the passing maid, was taught the art of deepest 
meditation on the mysteries of faith, and led to contract for her 
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in whom their chief good was realized a love more strong than 
death. But a grander, shorter avenue, denoting almost arrival 
at our everlasting home, awaits the traveller. He is at Rome, 
‘“‘in qua unica totius mundi civitate.’ as Sidonius Apollinaris 
says, “soli barbari et servi peregrinantur *.” He is at the very 
centre of the Catholic orb, to which kings when prevented from 
leaving their dominions, have sent pilgrims to represent them ; 
saying with the poet in a literal sense— 


“ T tamen, et pro me, tu, cui licet, aspice Romam +.” 


He is at those sacred thresholds, of which men inquire still from 
every wanderer in Homeric words— 


————. simov OTwrac 
OpParpotce rectory, 1) dAov pvOoy dKkovoag 
mralopévou lt. 


“J have thy holy see in great reverence,” said David, King of 
AEthiopia, in his letter to Pope Clement VII., “from having 
been simply informed respecting it by pilgrims from Rome, 
though they were rude and ignorant people, unable to describe 
well, having been chiefly occupied with devotion and the accom- 
plishment of their vows. Still, though their narratives are con- 
fused and imperfect, I take pleasure in hearing them relate 
what they have seen; and I have so often listened to them 
that methinks I see thy face which is like that of an angel §.” 
A German nobleman who visited Rome during the pontificate 
of St. Pius V., writes to a prince of the same nation, to describe 
the guidance which he received from all that he witnessed in the 
holy city. “I declare,” he says, “that from the first hour of my 
arrival, I beheld with astonishment and admiration the extraor- 
dinary piety of the people. Their fasts and prayers, their con- 
fessions and communions, exceed all that one can imagine. The 
whole city of Rome appears devoted to the interests of heaven ; 
and I cannot think of those who represent it otherwise without 
indignation. The number of the just here seems infinite ; and 
when the venerable Pope appears, one might suppose that it 
was not alone a minister, but Jesus Christ Himself who came in 
person. Where can we find the like in Germany? Where is 
our contrition, our mortification, our pious exercise? Never 
will I keep silence or refrain from attesting before the whole 
world, in defiance of Satan, and to the confusion of his ministers, 
that I have seen at Rome the utmost devotion, and innocence, 
and sanctity. I pretend not to describe the virtues of the 
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reigning pontiff, which all the world knows; but I affirm, that if 
Calvin himself should be summoned from beneath to behold him 
during this glorious festival, he would in spite of himself acknow- 
ledge and bear witness to the vicar of Jesus Christ *.”. Thus by 
the capital of the Christian world, is man directed on his way to 
heaven, and led to repeat in a high religious sense the poet’s 
words— 
“ possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus + !” 
“Oh Rome! my country ! city of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee.” 


But be it so. All are not so moved. To many is even this 
great vision closed by obstacles that seem insurmountable. 
Luther visited Italy and Rome at a time when he might have 
found men of highest. spiritual worth, and he brought back only 
the recollections that his disciples are so ready to proclaim. His 
friend Ulrich of Hutten, did not see more: and without going 
back so far for examples, there are not wanting travellers at 
the present day to furnish proof that men can visit Catholic 
countries, and see nothing but what they have graven on their 
own minds. Like the author of evil, whose ministry is to 
spread falsehood, they pass over 


*“‘ Fortunate fields and groves and flowery vales, 
Thrice happy isles ; but who dwell happy there 
They stay not to inquire.” 


Enough that some will boast of them what Alcinous says of the 
Pheacians : 


GN’ abrai icact vonpara Kai gpivacg avdpdr, 
kai wavtwy toaor moduac Kal Tiovag aypodc 
avOoanwy ——Tf 


Of the true lineage of Ulrich of Hutten, they traverse Germany, 
France, and Italy, feasting and seducing, libelling and corrupt- 
ing, versifying and gaining popular applause as poets too, though 
their choicest privilege is to be able to deny the virtue of those 
whose sanctity is venerated by the common voice. Otho, Count 
of Gelders, sent a courier to Paris, whom on his return he asked 
whether he had seen the King of France. Then he, making a 
disdainful contortion, said, “I have seen him—vidi, vidi, illum 
miserum papallardum regem, caputium habentem capitis super 
scapulas).” He had seen St. Louis; and this was his impres- 
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sion! Such would be our travellers’ report, if they had visited 
his court; but men that “ lie three-thirds, and use a known truth 
to pass a thousand nothings with, should be once heard, and 
thrice beaten.” Truly the reform of our travelled gallants is 
devoutly to be wished. Once remove the root of their opinion, 
which is as rotten as ever oak or stone was sound, and how 
different would be the fruits of their travel! But that root is 
ever watered by the grave ministers of national error, who sent 
them forth thus proof against all holy influence. So, year after 
year, they traverse Catholic Europe, and publish guides, and 
new editions of guides, for others bent on the same journey. 
They visit Rome; “ fit magna mutatio loci, non ingenii* ;” they 
see the tombs of martyrs, the prison of the Apostles, the churches 
of the saints,—the sites so dear to piety and heroism of the old 
Catholic Spain,—and all with the eyes of men to whom the 
whole of Christian history is unknown. They would, if power 
were given, desecrate, efface all Catholic memorials, and lay 
impious, sacrilegious hands on all that is most ancient and holy. 
But is not this very opposition a signal ? ought not the spectacle 
of their insensibility, or of their hate, to inspire others with 
better and more reasonable thoughts, and so direct them to 
avoid such obliquity and such darkness? Might we not well 
address each of them in the words of Cicero to Dolabella, and 
say, ‘Si in pueritia non his artibus et disciplinis institutus eras, 
ut ea, que litteris mandata sunt, disceres atque cognosceres; ne 
postea quidem, quum in ea ipsa loca venisti, potuisti accipere id, 
quod est proditum memorie ac litterist?” But no; he would 
plant obstacles on every path; he would pull down these signals ; 
he would transplant the thorny shades that shroud his own dark 
lands, to intercept the pilgrim on the bright, glorious ways of 
lands still illuminated with the sun of Catholicity. 


“ For ill he lived, much evil saw 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known. 
Deliberately and undeceived 
Those strange men’s vices he received, 
And gave them back his own.” 


But there are other spectacles which can direct the traveller. 
* You inquire,” says Sidonius to Heronius, “concerning my 
journey to Rome—what rivers sung by poets I have crossed, 
what cities or fields of battle memorable in history, seen [.” 
Then in what visible characters are the great events and names 
of the Church written upon earth! 


* Cicero pro P. Quintio. + In Verrem, Orat. ii. lib. i. 
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* If thou hast seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont Blane both far and near ; 
If thou hast seen the Pyrenees and Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather’d around those summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below ;”— 


then canst thou forget the saints who once in such blessed 
throngs traversed them, whose convents still give shelter to the 
traveller, and whose names each surpassing summit proclaims 
alike to all men? 


“Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And sanctity, that pilgrims to Einsiedelin can avouch.” 


What recollections, too, belonging to it!—the journey of St. 
Maur, and other companions of St. Benedict, when by the 
Mount St. Bernard they first came into Gaul*; the travels of 
St. Boniface; the journeys of St. Francis de Sales; the aposto- 
lic labours of the old Irish monks, companions of St. Gall, which 
are inseparably interwoven with the rocks and lakes that attract 
so many wanderers still to Switzerland. There are some beau- 
tiful instances recorded of the holy travellers in days of yore, in 
regard to the impression which they experienced by the spec- 
tacle of nature alone, which seems at times to have been em- 
ployed to yield a supernatural guidance, and to determine the 
whole character of their future lives. St. Muricherodachus was 
one of the first missioners who came from Ireland to Ratisbon. 
He had been living there some time in great holiness, when his 
countryman Marianus came to Ratisbon on his pilgrimage to 
Rome. He consulted the holy recluse as to his future journeys, 
when the saint advised him to pray to God for advice as to 
whether he should proceed further, or remain there. That very 
night he dreamt that he should remain for the rest of his life in 
the spot where he should find himself at sunrise. Early next 
morning he proceeded on his journey to Rome, with his two 
companions, John and Candidus; but, according to his custom, 
he went to say his prayers in a church, which happened to be 
that of St. Peter, without the city. After imploring a blessing 
on his journey, he left the church; and as he came out, lo! the 
beams of the rising sun reminded him of his dream. He then 
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exclaimed, “ Hic requies mea in seculum seculi.” Here, then, 
he founded a monastery, to which numbers of Irish young men 
flocked for many ages*. The disciple of Saussure, who climbs 
the Righi in the midnight hour to behold from its summit the 
rising sun, can thus to his amaze, when the glittering snow 
responds to his fond desire, be recalled to the memory of a more 
glorious light. In forests, too, what traces of the saints! In 
that which first suggested the course we row pursue, the very 
roads and trees are called after them. The hunter is constrained 
by oaks and trysting-places and paths reserved for him to have 
upon his tongue the names of St. Anthony, St. John, St. Fiacre, 
St. Genevieve, our Lady of Succour, St. Anne, St. Barbara, 
St. Honorine, St. Hubert, St. Joseph, St. Leger, St. Remy, St. 
Sebastien, St. Yves, and St. Louis. Then the very aspect and 
silence of such forests have been sufficient to convert men. 
Hear an instance. Three knights distinguished at tournaments, 
and pledged to assist each other in all necessities, were one day 
traversing a certain wood in profound silence; and when they 
left the wood, one of them said, “I wonder why we were all so 
silent in passing through the wood?” when one of them replied, 
“To say the truth, the beauty of the wood made me think of 
the beauty of heaven;” and the others declaring that it had 
produced the same effect upon them, the eldest said that it was 
a divine warning to admonish them to renounce the world; 
which they all did soon afterwards}. Thus minds can be tuned 
to harmony with truth by the mere unfolding of the book of 
nature. The solemn pilgrimages to Mont Saint Michel in peri- 
culo maris, and to the fearful mountains of Puy in Velay, or to 
the grand chartreuse in Dauphiny ;—that listening at solemn 
day-break with the monk around the cloisters of the vast Engel- 
berg to the wind that wandereth through the grey dawn like 
the world’s rejected guest ;—that watching, like hermits in the 
East, the broad and burning moon lingeringly rise between the 
black trunks of the crowded trees, while the faint stars are 
gathering over head;—that early rising in the desert, as when 
pilgrims to the Jordan have pitched their tents at Jericho, and 
seen the morning star rising over the crags before the Aurora, 
seeming like a vast fire or beacon suddenly lighted up to guide 
travellers across the dark intervening space, as Virgil describes 
it on the top of Ida: 


‘¢ Jamque jugis summee surgebat Lucifer Ide, 
Ducebatque diemt ;’’— 


that halt at sunrise to see rosy-fingered morning scattering her 
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beams over wood and wave, when the sail resumes its lately- 
shadowed white, and the wind flutters with a freshening sound, 
and the purpling ocean owns the coming sun;—or that tra- 
versing of northern wilds once trodden by St. Bridget, when 
the great pines of the mountain groan aghast, where her pale 
celestial figure seems to pass on solemn pilgrimage, and beneath 
the rising moon, seen far away, mountains of ice, like sapphire 
piled on high, hemming the horizon round :—all, in fine, that 
supplies the wondrous variety of nature’s aspect, familiar of 
necessity to the traveller, will conduce to Catholicize the mind, 
and to recall those great truths leading to the Church, of which 
nature seems so often to wear but the expression. Such scenes 
remind him of other days, of minds more cloudless, hearts of 
purer fire, of saints who had learned to converse with them, and 
to hear their solemn lessons. The fifth book of the celestial 
revelations of St. Bridget, called “The Book of Questions,” 
from its proceeding by the way of interrogations, to which 
Christ gives answers, was the fruit of a journey; for on a certain 
day. when she was travelling on horseback to her castle of 
Vuatzsten with many attendants, while riding on she began to 
elevate her mind to God, and continued with such force, that 
she was lost in an ecstasy, in which she beheld a ladder from 
the earth to heaven. Christ was seated on a throne above, and 
half-way upon the ladder she saw a certain monk who was 
known to her, and then living, a man of great learning, who 
with his pride and impatience seemed then more a demon than 
a monk, as with inordinate and unquiet gestures he proposed 
questions, in which he disclosed all the affections of his heart; 
to whom Christ, in the most mild manner, gave mystical replies. 
On arriving at the castle, St. Bridget had thus conceived the 
whole book in one revelation; and then her attendants taking 
the reins of the horse, began to move her, and, as it were, to 
awaken her, for she seemed so rapt as to be without sense. 
Afterwards she wrote down the whole vision, which her con- 
fessor translated into Latin. Even the natural effect of studying 
in nature’s book is an insight into a mysterious world, in which 
the cavils and objections of all human wisdom seem utterly con- 
temptible. ‘{ have sped towards the sweet shade of groves,” 
says the Italian poet, ‘and never has the world beheld such 
charming boughs, never did the winds agitate such foliage, as 
here sheltered me from the ardent light. Firmer and firmer 
I followed my design, proceeding towards the place to which 
from time to time I heard myself called by Heaven, and guided 
by a sweet effulgence. From thought to thought, from moun- 
tain to mountain, love conducted me; for I recognized that 
every beaten road is contrary to the peaceful life. Ifthere be 
a solitary plain, a streamlet, or a fountain, or a wooded valley, 
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it is there that the soul finds rest. In the bosom of lofty moun- 
tains and of wild forests I find repose.” But this is a separate 
road, which we shall have to pursue anon; and, moreover, re- 
specting objects of art, as well as nature, seen on his journey, 
the traveller will find in the next volume occasion for a more 
intimate acquaintance with the result of Catholic views, than we 
can here remain to form. Let us proceed in this place to ob- 
serve how the journey itself becomes instrumental to his spiritual 
advance, by directing him to the Catholic religion as supplying 
the advantages which can nowhere else be found, and which are 
expressly provided for his state. 

A journey, in the eyes of faith, can possess the charm of a 
mystery. It can be associated with one of the sublime themes 
that are subjected to the contemplation of the universal Church. 
Its sorrows, its fatigues, its wants, can be sanctified, alleviated, 
and supplied by Catholicity. Let us follow each of these paths, 
and observe how surely each of them conducts us to the source 
from which such benefits can flow. ‘“ Who can leave his home,” 
asks St. Augustin, “ without sorrow and tears? Who is there 
that does not find it hard to forsake those familiar walls con- 
scious of so many things, those sweet thresholds, and that beloved 
hearth, which the memory of his parents and the rudiments of 
his own childhood commend to him; where those cradles of the 
new, and soon after rising, man lent their ministry *?” And what 
shall we say of the grief of those who remain and see their own 
children depart to be travellers to a distant land? “ Flebat 
Anna, mater Thobie,” says the sacred text, “irremedialibus 
lachrymis, dicens, Heu! mihi fili mit.” What is the consolation, 
then, which the world yields? the prospect of riches, or glory, 
or pleasure? under all which influences it is easy for impatient 
youth to complain, like Bertram, of staying—creaking its shoes 
on the plain masonry till honour be bought up; but if there be 
no higher and deeper thoughts, the spring of action will soon be 
broken; for these images can only deceive man for a short time. 
Then he turns with unutterable weariness from such paths, 


“ exul mentisque domusquet,” 


and finds an avenue leading to the Catholic Church, which gives 
him fresh strength and hope, because he finds her declaring 
that his sorrow is wholesome and medicinal; that we are all 
strangers and pilgrims in this life, having no remaining city, as 
the Apostle says, but seeking one to come. “In a foreign 
land,” says St. Bernard, “a man sighs for his country, keeps on 
his course towards his country, and, having clothes and food, 
wishes not to be loaded with any thing. Beatus plane qui suum 
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sic agnoscit, sic deplorat incolatum, dicens domino, Quoniam 
advena ego sum apud te et peregrinus sicut omnes patres mei.” 
“Who are so really and eminently travellers in this world,” asks 
St. Odo, “as those persons who, running in the ways of the 
elect, know that their country is in heaven, and hope so much 
the more to find their own there, as they believe all things 
which pass here to be foreign and alien*?” Against the first 
sorrow, therefore, of a journey, arising from the loss of home, 
the Catholic Church supplies us with an efficacious remedy, by 
imparting to that grief a mystic and symbolic character. She 
sympathizes with our afflictions; she acknowledges that it is no 
imaginary sorrow; but she reconciles us te suffer it, by showing 
that it is part of our natural, typical of our spiritual, condition, 
and that it is conducive to our final beatitude. Hence a recent 
poet, though still alien from the fold, sings thus: 


“ A holy household! yet beware ! 
Even here may lurk a snare. 
These home delights, so keen and pure, 
May not for aye endure. 
Ere long, perchance, a sterner sound 
Will summon: where wilt thou be found ? 
Even holy homes may hearts beguile, 
And mar God’s work awhile +.” 


“To pass from a familiar ‘to a strange place,” says Antonio de 
Escobar, “is so meritorious, that it may be considered as a glo- 
rious victory. The mere passage is itself a contest, as St. Bruno 
remarks of Abraham; and therefore to travel may be to strive 
lawfully for the crownt.” “ Quod si forte proficiscens,” says St. 
Paulinus, “ cogitata charorum hominum, vel assuetorum locorum 
divulsione lacrymaveris, temporalis tristitia tua in eternam leti- 
tiam convertetur§.”. How many men are doomed to endure 
the absence of a fixed home, like Homer, who lived in so many 
different places at various times, that a number of states claimed 
him as their own! How many exiles wander through the world! 
and what a consolation in this state to have their views directed 
to the Catholic Church, which sanctifies that peculiar affliction! 
reminding them that it is but little to be separated from an 
earthly country, so long as men are not exiled from the kingdom 
of the blood of Christ—“de regno sanguinis Christi,” as St. 
Augustin says|]|.. We read in the Mirror of St. Francis that 
Brother Lucidus, whenever he found any place in which he was 
residing to prove especially agreeable, used to leave it imme- 
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diately, saying, “‘ Non habemus hic mansionem, sed in ccelo*.” 
St. Bonaventura, defending his order against the accusation of 
those who blamed the friars for removing so often from place to 
place, says, that “ this changing is useful, by causing the brethren 
to remember that they are strangers and pilgrims every where ; 
and that, having no fixed home, they may ever think of their 
eternal countryt.” When St. Bridget dwelt at Rome, in the 
house of a certain cardinal near the church of St. Lorenzo in 
Damaso, the cardinal informed her that he would leave it ina 
month, with all his household: she had, therefore, to provide 
herself with another home. Accordingly, in much distress, she 
proceeded with her confessor to search all through the city, and 
could find no house where she might safely dwell with her lovely 
daughter Catherine. When only two days remained before the 
expiration of the term allotted to her, great was her affliction. 
Her daughter, seeing their sad condition, wept bitterly ; and lo! 
when their bundles were packed up in order that they should 
seek an asylum in the public hospice for pilgrims, Christ ap- 
peared to her, and said, “* You are troubled at not being able to 
procure a house; but this is ordained in order for your greater 
recompense, that by experience you may suffer poverty, and 
those sorrows which poor pilgrims feel who travel far from their 
own country, and that you may learn to have compassion on 
them.” Shortly after messengers arrived to say that she might 
remain where she was, unmolested{. But it is not alone a 
house familiar to us; it is perhaps even our country that we are 
obliged to leave: 


Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 


I believe there is a pang in every man’s heart when that hour 
comes,—when, as Shakspear says, “he leaves his country, ex- 
poses himself from certain and possessed conveniences to doubtful 
fortunes ; sequestering from him all that time, acquaintance, 
custom, and condition, made tame and most familiar to his 
nature.” “Cum sis alacer domi,” says Sidonius to Eutropius, “ in 
aggredienda peregrinatione trepidum te iners desperatio facit §.” 
Nor when the love of country perishes is the affliction less ; 
there remains a vague and bitter melancholy, as when Harold cries, 


I depart 
Whither I know not ; but the hour’s gone by : 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 
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He departs, but with a mind how unlike that of him to whom 
the Catholic Church reveals the ways to our eternal home! 
He left Mesopotamia, says St. Jerome of one of the faithful, 
“ queerit quod nescit, ne perdat quod invenerat; non enim 
arbitratus est, simul se habere posse patriam et Dominum.” 
We too, says Antonio de Escobar, must be able to say with 
David, Advena ego sum apud te, et peregrinus sicut patres mei, 
and like the Apostles, confitentes quia peregrini sunt super 
terram. ‘“ God desires to be called their God,” says St. Chry- 
sostom, because they confessed that they were strangers and 
travellers here*. How many supported by the Catholic vision 
endure with courage these separations, and depart resigned. 


Exsilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant, 
Atque alio patriam quzerunt sub sole jacentem f. 


For the traveller departing, the Catholic Church provides con- 
solation conveyed in positive formulas, which for some at least 
must always have attractions. The benediction of Pilgrims by 
the bishop, of which we find the ancient order in Marculf’s work, 
was of obligation both for laics and ecclesiastics. The solemn 
words prescribed to travelling clerks, In viam facis dirige nos, 
Domine, ut cum salute revertamur ad propria, et angelus comi- 
tetur nobiscum, are not less adapted for the use of the laity who 
set out upon a journey, and who may naturally remember the 
solicitude of the Catholic Church for its peaceful and prosperous 
accomplishment. Not in vain will they repeat her words, 
** Esto nobis, Domine, in procinctu suffragium, in via solatium, in 
eestu umbraculum, et in pluvia et frizore tegumentum, in lassi- 
tudine vehiculum, in adversitate presidium, in lubrico baculus, 
in naufragio portus; ut, te duce quo tendimus, prospere per- 
veniamus, et demum incolumes ad propria redeamus.” How 
many sufferings and dangers are here contemplated! This con- 
sideration brings us then to mark the directions which are set 
up for those who are actually enduring these attendants on a 
journey, by following which they will arrive at the true rest 
and at the perfect security. In this age, when the worst men, 
as the Pagan poet would affirm, must be dear to Heaven, since a 
thousand times each year they traverse whole regions with 
impunity, flying proudly from shore to shore, or passing like 

magicians in a few hours, from one nation to another, mounted 
on “these chariots, drawn as if by dragons belching fire and 
smoke, saying to each other as they traverse space,— 


Neve vie spatium te terreat, accipe currus ; 
Accipe, quos frenis alte moederere dracones t; 
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when many express their hope to see England soon become 
one vast reticulation of these iron roads on which their car 
glides for ever unworn by fatigue, for the construction of which 
we have now in each district as in evil days of Rome some 
official, qui cum architectis et decempedis villas multorum hor- 
tosque peragrabat*,” there might seem to be less need of 
such directions ; since the vexations appear to be reserved for 
those who remain at home and not for those who travel; never- 
theless, as these inventions will still find geographical obstacles 
to prevent their universal use, it may be well to observe how the 
hardships consequent on the ancient and still ordinary mode of 
travelling can direct men to the Catholic Church, which alone 
can practically teach them to accept privations and suffering as 
a penance, and to encounter danger with resignation to the will 
of God. The Gentiles respected the sufferings and experience 
of men who travelled with a desire of suffering, like Orestes, 
who exclaims on arriving on the hill of Mars at Athens, 
“Receive an unhappy wanderer whose crimes are expiated ; 
many temples have already received me; many mortals have 
saluted me on my passage; I have traversed lands and seas, 
faithful to my orders +.” From the earliest time travelling was 
regarded by the Church asa penitential exercise. ‘“ Persevere,” 
savs the rule of St. Anthony, “in labour, in poverty, in pere- 
grination, in humility [.” “ Know,” says the rule of the Abbot 
Isaia, “that labour and poverty, and peregrination and affliction 
and silence, bring humility §.” Similarly amongst the trials to 
which St. Ignatius subjected the candidates for admission into 
his order, one was to travel during a month without money or 
provisions of any kind, that being received by the poor and 
living by alms obtained on the road, they might be left without 
the comforts of home ||. Homer would well have understood 
the reason for this rule, since no one seems to have felt more 
keenly the sufferings of a wandering life— 


mraykroovune 0 obk éori Kakwrepoy Go Booroiow F. 


Hence arose the kind of sacred character ascribed to all poor 
pilgrims, who barefoot did plod upon the cold ground with 
sainted vow desiring to amend their faults. Those who travelled 
to Montserrat could not be cited before tribunals till they 
returned, excepting for crimes committed during their journey, 
the penalty of disobedience to the edict being a fine of 500 
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crowns*. The-Church secured for pilgrims exemption from toll. 
Further we read in the work of Etienne Boileau, that “ no 
pilgrim in the land of his pilgrimage owes any tax for selling or 
exchanging his horse or for buying anothert.” In all the old 
representations of the pilgrim character, his sufferings and the 
consequent respect to which he is entitled, are brought into 
prominent relief. Thus Le Jus du Pelerin opens with his 
saying, “ Peace now, peace, lords, and hear me: | will tell you, 
if you wait a little, news by which the worst among you will be 
mended. Silence then all, be still and interrupt me not, lords. 
I am a pilgrim, and I have made many journeys by towns and 
castles, by cities and defiles, and I have great need of repose; 
for Ihave not every where found my nourishment. It is thirty- 
five years since I have stopped, and I have been the while in 
many a good place and many a holy place. I have been to the 
Sec-Arbre and to Dureste ; I thank God who has lent me the 
spirit and power. I have been to Famenie, in Syria and in Tyr ; 
I have been in a country where one is so true, that whoever tells 
a lie dies the same hour, and it is not uncommon.” “ He sins 
who strikes me, for 1 am weary,” adds the pilgrim, *‘ I have been 
to Luserne, in the land of Labour in Toscane and Sicily, and I 
came back through Apulia, where they talk much about a certain 
clear and subtle gracious and noble clerk, who makes many 
songs that are delightful to hear and repeat. The Count of 
Artois would not like better 500 livres ; but this clerk is dead. 
God have mercy on him ; and I have been to his tomb.” 
In the miracle de Notre Dame d’ Amis et d’ Amille, the Palmer 

appears again and says, 

Sire, 4 ce povre pelerin 

Donnez, s’il vous plaist, votre aumosne 

Que Dieu, qui maint lassus on throsne 

Vous soit misericors et doulx ! 

De loing vieng, pour quoy sai lastouz 

Et travaillez. 


From the belief that travelling can be meritorious, the tran- 
sition is easy for men to include themselves in the number of 
those who undertake it with a holy intention; and accordingly 
we find the ordinary traveller directed to the Catholic Church 
at each turn of his journey, by the sufferings and dangers that 
attend it, to which nothing can so effectually reconcile him as 
the principles which Divine religion lays down for his guidance. 

The king, in one of the old mysteries, about to depart on a 
long journey with his knights, addresses them in these words :— 


* Montegut Hist. de N. D. de Montserrat 104. 
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Seigneurs, en loing pais je vous méne, 
Toutes nos aises pas n’aurons, 

Prenons tout ce que avoir pourrons 
En souffisance *. 


In the most delightful regions of Europe, there are privations 
which every traveller must suffer. I have been in Italian 
valleys where the bread, which is only baked every three months, 
has to be cut witha hatchet ; in others where grease was the only 
substitute for meat. In France itself there are journeys on which 
one can only make but one mealintwodays. There are regions 
too, through heat or cold as the old poet says, denied to houses, 
where the traveller may repeat his words,— 


Dulce ridentes socios amabo 
Dulce loquentes +. 


If it be an evil to find one companion peevish and impatient, 
under such circumstances, and an advantage to have another 
cheerful and resigned, prenant son giste a4 la mode de pélerin, 
as old writers say, perhaps even as that amiable Bibbiena the 
youthful companion of John de Medicis, whom Raphael has 
painted by the side of Leo X., is described, finding subject only 
for mirth and gaiety in the fatigues of the road, whether from 
the heat of the sun, or the wretchedness of the hostels, which 
inspired Erasmus only with disgust, must we not be reminded 
of the excellence of those Catholic principles which enable every 
one to resemble the latter, so that if his portrait in passport- 
wise might be sketched, it would be found traced as a modern 
traveller desires that his reader’s face should prove to be, with 
eyes cheerful, nose not supercilious, mouth smiling, visage beam- 
ing, general expression extremely agreeable? Such a traveller 
will not feel dismay at having to pass the night in villages which 
receive him, like the poet, hospitio modico ; and where the inn 
is like a robber’s den, lacrymoso non sine fumo f. He will not 
resemble those Athenian embassadors whom Aristophanes ridi- 
cules, ascribing to them the complaint, we have suffered so much 
on our journey, 


“qediov ddourAavovyrEec éEcenynpévot, 
é? appapatay paOakic Karakeipevot, 
aTo\bpevot \. 


The Lord Ulpho Gudmarson of happy memory, the husband of 
St. Bridget, acknowledged in a vision, that when on his pilgrim- 
age to St. James in Galicia, he made a rule to refrain from 


* Un Miracle de N, D. de Saint Jehan le Paulu. 
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drinking at intervals,in order to make amends by that absti- 
nence for the long sittings at table after the custom of his 
country, in which he had formerly indulged*. Peter of Blois 
does not overlook the substitutions to which the traveller is 
reduced, as adding to the merits of St. Thomas of Canterbury ; 
for he says of him, so putting on the livery of the pilgrim, he 
has drunk on his way the water of the torrent; and therefore 
his name is become glorious in his country. “ Non te longi 
itineris conturbet austeritas,” said St. Benedict, on taking leave 
of his beloved Placidus, who was to pass into Sicily, “ recordare 
illud Apostolicum: quia non sunt condignz passiones hujus 
temporis ad futuram gloriam{.” Subsequently, when he sent 
St. Maur into Gaul, he said to him on his departure, “ Son, trust 
not in your own strength. Si duri iabores et gravia incommoda 
vos presserint, ita accipietis, ut singularem Numinis favorem esse 
credatist{.” The journeys of the perfect were attended with 
more voluntary privations than the ordinary traveller suffered 
through necessity. ‘“ Brethren travelling far,” says the Rule of 
the Master, “ from the autumnal equinox till Easter are to fast 
till vespers on the fourth and sixth ferias and Saturdays ; but 
the hour of refreshment may be varied in consideration of the 
difficulty of the road or intemperance of the season. Boys 
under twelve are never to fast on the road; nor on any fast-day 
are they to be sent out from the monastery §.” 
Again, all who travel cannot have the means— 


“¢ Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos ||.” 


And how comely is it to be from principle, even in youth, re- 
signed to endurance? to be always, “patiens pulveris atque 
solis{ ;” to be cheerful and unabashed— 


* eum sudor ad imos 
Z Manaret talos** :” 


and'instead of always murmuring at the bad roads, to be ready 
to exclaim with the Roman poet, in the true spirit of one who 
can appreciate the beauty of the scenes through which they lead 
him, 
“ Quam bené Saturno vivebant rege, priusquam 
Tellus in longas est patefacta vias ! 


A nervous Epicurean thinks only of the difficulties and perils ; 
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but Catholicism inspires the most timid with confidence in God’s 
protection. 


“ Then let him, let him go his way, 
Alone, and innocent, and gay ! 
For since good angels love to wait 
On the forlorn unfortunate, 

This child will take no harm.” 


It is the star of Catholicity which enables him “ to traverse,” as 
the Italian poet says, safe and happy, “ desert lands and pathless 
forests, amidst all the errors which arrest the steps of travellers 
in mountains, valleys, marshes, seas, and rivers, with a thousand 
snares set every where*.” All he asks is what the old French 
proverb invokes: 


“ De soir fontaines, de matin montaignes*.” 
“ At dawn the mountain, afternoon the fountain.” 


It is true the road cannot be followed without suffering a thou- 
sand privations ; but he repeats another popular phrase which 
the Catholic faith inspires, saying, 


“ C’est le chemin du Paradis +.” 


He is fretted and perhaps injured at the frontiers of each state ; 
and still another maxim comes to his recollection to refresh his 
hopes, proclaiming that 


“ La lisiére est pire que le drap §.” 


“ The road of perfection,” says St. Bernard, “is not followed by 
flying, but by walking and proceeding gradually step by step.” He 
who travels on foot may be encouraged by such reflections, and 
in all his fatigues be more disposed to mark the repeated admo- 
nitions of the Church, to consider that our Lord so travelled, 
and was weary. What prodigious journeys did holy men accom- 
plish walking. St. Hilary, Archbishop of Arles, walked from 
that city to Rome in the depth of winter ||.” Reynerus, Abbot 
of St. Crispin, made a journey with a hermit, John, and some 
attendants to Rome. He travelled on foot and barefooted, 
while a horse was led by his side, not for himself or for his 
effects, but in order that whenever they found a poor tired pil- 
grim they might place him upon it. ‘The first holy companions 


* Petrarch Son. 
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of St. Ignatius of Loyola made the journey on foot from Paris 
to Rome. They were fifty-four days on the road before enter- 
ing Italy, having been obliged to take the road of Germany. 
Sometimes they had to walk for miles through water, as it was 
in the season of floods*. Many of the English Jesuits during 
the Elizabethan persecution made the journey between Rome 
and Calais each way on foot. The day on which Dom Mabillon 
arrived at St. Denis, coming from Corbie, he had walked seven- 
teen leagues alone and carrying his sackf. Azael, who outran 
the goats{, has many rivals where such primitive modes of 
travelling prevail. The messengers of the middle ages used to 
perform their journeys with great speed. In 1333 Jacquet, 
messenger of the Count of Savoy, went and returned in four 
days from Geneva to Pavia. Brother William, a monk of 
Cluny, could make fifty-five leagues each day ; and Amedée VI. 
gave two gold florins to recompense the speed of a traveller in 
1380). Those who depended on artificial means for facilitating 
their journey had greater difficulties. The governor of a pro- 
vince, with all the resources of riches, could not make the 
journey from Paris to Marseilles about the year 1694, as appears 
from the letters of Madame de Sevigné, in less than thirty days. 
The names of some places recall the ancient dangers, as Longue- 
fourt, where stood the castle of St. Godeliebe’s parents, which 
signified long ford, long passage, through the water. Coaches, 
an Italian invention, when first introduced, used to be called, in 
derision, cages, gabbie. For along time men disdained to use 
them. The great iron rings so beautifully wrought, which are 
still seen on the walls of certain palaces in Florence, indicate 
that horses used to be attached to them when their masters dis- 
mounted at the gate. In Paris, under Francis I., there were 
only two coaches, the greatest lords and ladies going about on 
horseback as when they travelled. Carriages even did not 
always exclude the advantages of the ancient mode of travelling. 
Lord Carnarvon describes an illustrious Portuguese lady setting 
forth in a vehicle drawn by oxen, the coachman marching humbly 
by her side ; and in France I have been conducted on a long 
stage to Beauvais by peasant boys, who left their village on foot, 
guiding the horses, and only mounting at intervals, when unable 
to keep up with them running by the side of the carriages. 

But let us resume our way with the pedestrians. Sidonius 
Apollinaris writes of his own journey thus: “ We were on our 
road to the country from the town when your letter reached us. 
We had pitched our tents to rest in a convenient spot near a 
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cool fountain on a wooded hill full of grass and herbs, having a 
river before our eyes. Proceeding on, after two hours, when 
the sun had absorbed the moisture of the dewy night, heat and 
thirst began to revive ; and our-only shelter from the piercing 
rays was the dust, which rose up in clouds through the serene . 
air. The prospect of our road, stretching out far in the dis- 
tance, made us sigh; for travellers, though still fresh, cannot but 
feel terror at the expectation of what they have to endure*.” 
Yet there was pleasure in this mode of travelling, and sometimes 
advantage. Brother Fulginas, a very simple friar, wishing to 
speak with his holy general, St. Bonaventura, and not being 
able to find him alone during his stay at Assissi, went out of the 
town for some miles and waited for him on the road to Foligny. 
The saint, on hearing his demand, left his companions, took him 
aside, sat down on the grass with him, and heard the narrative 
of his scruples. The traveller, in former times, had the secret 
of converting his journey into a course of instruction, which 
yielded the same lessons of humility and endurance as the 
school. Don Antonio de Guevara alludes to this power in his 
usual playful style, treating on “the many great privileges of 
those who put to sea,” amongst which he observes “how the 
greatest men must there obey the sailors. They may lie down 
where they can, not where they wish; they must call the cap- 
tain, with the greatest respect, ‘Sir, and be very humble and 
very patient; but it is allowed them to sigh for what they 
cannot have. They may dine, without a tablecloth, on hard 
biscuit, or share with every one on board what they may have 
provided for themselves. Their drink must be foul water, but 
they have permission to avoid smelling it. They are also per- 
mitted to be sick, and need render help to no one worse off 
than themselves}.” A modern traveller in Spain describes the 
effects of a journey in words that might be applied to a course 
of Catholic training in a house of discipline; for he says, that 
“it takes the conceit out of a man for the rest of his life; that 
it makes him bear and forbear, teaching golden rules of patience, 
perseverance, and good temper.” 

But again, in the dangers of the journey, let us mark how the 
traveller is directed to the Catholic Church. In many dangers 
he isinvolved. “ Doubling the Melean promontory, forget your 
house,” said the ancients, to express the perils of passing that 
point of the Peloponnesust. “I return thanks to Heaven,” 
says St. Aldhelm to Eahfrid, on his return from Ireland, ‘‘ that 
the sweet Ruler should have led you an exile, visiting your 
paternal land safely, cutting through the salt deep, and the 
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foaming barriers of cerulean waves*.” Yet travelling by land 
is often still more dangerous, as in the days when Theseus 
preferred it for that reason to the sea. To how many travellers 
did the lords of castles in the middle ages prove to be “ coluber 
in via, cerastes in semita,” as Ives de Chartres says of Hugues, 
Count de Puteact. The very road is often menacing. Leo- 
nardus Arretinus, describing his journey from Italy to Constance, 
says, ‘““ When we entered the defiles of the Alps, the aspect of 
all things became savage and formidable. The road was so 
narrow between the raging river and the rocks of the mountain, 
that two horsemen could not ride abreast.” Some who depart 
perish by an unknown fate, and never see the vdormoy jap. 
“ He passed,” says the poet of one whose fate was such, 


“ From out the mossy gate of that old hall, 
And mounting on his steed he went his way, 
And ne’er repass’d that hoary threshold more.” 


In 1768, a holy priest of the religious house of Betharram, in 
the Pyrenees, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, fled from the 
revolution into Spain, and was never heard of more. St. Thieri 
left the monastery of St. Pierre-le- Vif on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
Passing by the castle of Tonnerre, he lodged in it on the 27th 
of January, where he expired during the night. The Venerable 
Bede furnishes another affecting instance. ‘“ The aged Ceolfrid,” 
he says, “resolved to abdicate his abbatial office, and make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, where as a youth he had lived with Bene- 
dict. So, amidst the tears and sobs of the monks, it was done 
as he desired; and such was his anxiety to make the journey, 
that on the third day after disclosing his secret he set out; for 
he feared lest he should die ere he reached Rome; and he 
wished to avoid receiving money from friends or great men, to 
whom he could not show kindness in return, as he was always 
accustomed to do whenever he received any thing. So after 
singing mass very early on the Thursday, being the day before 
the nones of June, and giving communion, all the community 
assembled in the church, where he gave peace to all, standing 
on the steps of the altar with the thurible in his hand. Then 
singing the Litany, and weeping, they proceeded to the oratory 
of St. Laurence, in the dormitory of the brethren, where he 
admonished them to preserve mutual charity, and asked their 
forgiveness if he had offended, and commended himself to their 
prayers. Then coming to the shore, he again gave them all the 
kiss of peace, and embarked with his companions, the deacons 
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carrying lighted tapers and the golden cross. So he passed the 
river, adored the cross, mounted his horse, and departed, Jeaving 
six hundred brethren in the monastery. The monks then re- 
turned to the church, and commended him in prayers to God; 
and soon after, having sung tierce, they assembled and delibe- 
rated on what was to be done respecting the election of a suc- 
cessor, when the choice fell upon Hwetbert. But Ceolfrid, 
pursuing his journey, came on the 7th of the calends of October, 
A.D. 716, to Langres, about the third hour of the day; and at 
the tenth hour of the same day he migrated to the Lord in his 
seventy-fourth year, and on the following was buried in the’ 
church of the monastery of the blessed twin martyrs, one mile 
south of the city, honourably; not alone his eighty English 
companions, but the natives of the place, attending his funeral 
with great reverence, the latter weeping to see the grief and 
tears of the former. He had sung mass every day excepting 
the one on which he crossed the ocean, and three days before 
his death*.” 

Travellers impressed with a sense of the dangers of their 
journey, and of the uncertainty of their ever returning, must 
derive great encouragement from a religion which sets before 
them the reward to which the faith of Moses had an eye when 
he forsook all the greatness of Egypt, and chose a troublesome 
emigration in his old age through the wilderness, and yet arrived 
not at his journey’s end. Writing to his sister Florentina, St. 
Leander says, “ Think not of returning to your native soil, but 
imitate the resolution of Abraham. I have often asked our 
common mother if she wished to return to her country; but 
she, knowing she had left it by the will of God, declared to me 
that she never wished to see it again; and with tears she added,. 
‘ Peregrinatio me Deum fecit agnoscere; peregrina moriar; et 
ibi sepulerum habeam, ubi Dei cognitionem accepi;’ and though 
she lived long, she never returned to it againt.” To one about 
to perish by an unjust fate far from his country— 


addoyvorw svi Snupt— 


t 


there is the consolation that the Catholic Church will respect, 
and perhaps transmit his memory, associated with the palms of 
holy martyrs. ‘In the year 1208, when Rudolf, Duke of Bava- 
ria, lived in the castle of Wolfratshusen, a certain unknown 
Romeo,” says the chronicler who called himself Nantuwinus, 
“on his journey near it, being falsely accused of a crime for 
which he was condemned and burnt to death, left there a 
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memory on the discovery of his innocence which is now in 
benediction, the Church of St. Laurence in that parish being 
partly placed under his invocation*.” In 1012, St. Colomannus, 
a Scot, son of Malcolm, King of Scotland, on the death of his 
father, in consequence of the wars between his uncle Donald 
and Duncan, in which the legitimate heirs of the crown were 
banished, passed as an exile into Germany; and not knowing 
the language, travelling incautiously during the war between 
Bohemia and Moravia and Panonia, as he proceeded a pilgrim 
to Jerusalem, he was seized as a spy by some rustics at Stokerau 
on the Danube, and with his companion Gothalm slain, which 
death was commemorated as his “martyrdomf.” Those, again, 
who have to traverse pathless deserts will gladly hear from the 
Catholic Church of angels guiding men. A holy Father told 
me, that once in America travelling till near nightfall, he came 
to a ford, beyond which branched five roads. Uncertain which 
to take, he felt great alarm at the prospect of being lost in that 
wild region full of wolves, when lo! hearing his name shouted, 
he saw the youth of the very house to which he was going, who 
by chance was wandering there far from home, and who thence 
directed him to his place of rest; a deliverance which he felt 
disposed to consider as really divine. The going astray, in fact, 
seems sometimes providentially ordained. Losing my way with 
two holy Fathers in a forest through which I had undertaken to 
guide them to a convent near, by this accident, they met the 
very person they were in hasty search of, walking solitary in a 
distant part of the woods, whom they would certainly not have 
found if they had been directed right. Their placid forbearance 
previously with him who had led them such a circuit, furnished 
an instance of the utility, even on small occasions, of Catholic 
education, which might have recalled an ancient example, thus 
related in the lives of the Fathers: “ The Abbot John, travel- 
ling once with other brethren, he who served them for guide 
lost his way, for it was night; and the brethren said to the 
abbot, ‘ What shall we do, Father, for this brother has missed 
the way, and we may perish wandering?’ and the old man 
replied, ‘ If we say any thing to him about it, he will be afflicted ; 
but lo! I will take the fault on myself, and say that I cannot 
walk further, and that I must lie down here till morning.’ And 
they did so, the others saying, ‘ Neither will we go further, but 
let us repose together ;’ and they rested till morning, lest they 
should wound the feelings of the brothert.” How many narra- 
tives of angels that escorted pilgrims to St. James, aud delivered 
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them in woods from falling into robbers’ hands*! How many, 
again, attesting the efficacy of holy prayers! Don Torres Jor- 
danus, and his wife, the Lady Anne, desired to fulfil their 
promise to visit a certain sanctuary of our Lady; but while 
preparing for the journey, Marina de Escobar, for whom they 
had a great veneration, sent to desire them to defer it for four 
or five days. They replied that it was impossible to do so, as 
they had agreed on the price of the carriage, and incurred other 
expenses. The maid who brought the message then whispered 
in the ear of Lady Anne, “ Think well on it; for my lady, when 
she sent me with this message, seemed not to speak without 
some mystery.” They were much perplexed on hearing this; 
in fine, they sent word to Marina of their actual position, and 
said that they would set out if she promised to commend them 
to God. The saint replied, that since such were the circum- 
stances, they might depart, and that she would pray for them. 
They left Valladolid with their children, and came happily to 
Medina Campi. On leaving this town the sky was without a 
cloud; but when half a league distant from Bobadilla, about 
nine o’clock in the morning, a dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning came on, so that it was necessary to draw round the 
curtains of the chariot. They began to commend themselves to 
God, remembering the words of Marina; and now the mules, 
becoming unmanageable, dashed aside from the road, entering 
a stubble-field; when lo! the same moment the lightning fell 
on the very spot of the royal road that they would otherwise 
have been passing, and killed a man who had joined their com- 
pany on leaving Medina, and who kept on the road, instead of 
leaving it to follow the chariot, as the servants did, who in con- 
sequence escaped. On returning to Valladolid, Don Torres 
went to Marina to inform her of their escape; but he found 
that she was perfectly aware of all the circumstances of the 
danger, and of their wonderful deliverance+. Confiding in such, 
prayers and in such guidance, the ancient travellers are ever 
full of courage in all their dangers, saying with the Italian poet, 
“T trust in Him who gives shelter in the forest to those who 
follow Him, and who henceforth, with his merciful crook, will ° 
lead me to the pasture with his flockst.” On St. Dunstan’s 
day, in 125], a dreadful storm burst over England, uprooting 
the largest trees, overthrowing mills, and even killing many 
travellers and herdsmen. “That day,” says Mathieu Paris, 
‘some friars who had been received to hospitality in the abbey 
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of St. Albans, where every day some were received, persisted 
in their resolution to set out and continue their journey, not- 
withstanding all that the monk whose office it was to take care 
of guests could say to persuade them to remain. They had 
scarcely left the town when a luminous line, in the form of a 
sword, seemed to come along the road towards them, followed 
with a horrible crash of thunder. They stepped aside, made 
the sign of the cross, and recited the Veni Creator Spiritus, 
while the lightning passed alongside without injuring them *.” 

“ Although,” says Sidonius Apollinaris, “the close of autumn 
now shortens the days, and disquiets the ears of travellers with 
an ominous rustling noise as the leaves are falling, driven about 
through the woods, and the approach to the castle to which you 
invite us, surrounded as it is with Alpine rocks, becomes more 
and more difficult ; yet, coming by the broken sides of your moun- 
tains, we fear neither the overhanging crags nor the accumulated 
snows, which will often oblige us to retrace our stepst.” How 
sweet to the autumnal traveller is the image set before his mind 
by the record of St. Edmond directing his steps towards his last 
retreat, and leaving Paris for the abbey of Pontigny in the 
month of November in 1240, at that season when the Church 
associates the falling leaf with the memory of the dead, and the 
last rays of an expiring season shed so sweet a radiance on the 
ground! Nor is the sea left without beacons to light the wan- 
derer to the happy shore. What perils in the middle ages did 
men suffer on the ocean! A duck, the symbol of navigation in 
the language of the monuments of that period, which aquatic 
bird is placed under the figure of St. James to signify his passage 
into Spain, can be discovered on countless memorials of anti- 
quity to denote the pilgrim’s course. St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
as Brother Christian, escaping to France, did not land at Grave- 
lines till after fifteen days of perilous navigation. The worst of 
men at such times are represented as having Catholic images 
before their eyes. Henry II., King of England, being one night 
in danger of shipwreck, was said to have expressed to the pilot 
his trust in the prayers of the monks of Grandmont, who, he 
said, were then risen to matins; and the annals of the order fail 
not to add that the king was delivered accordinglyt. How 
many in the tempest will be reminded of thrice-blessed sisters 
chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon, like St. Marie 
des Secours, the first nun of the third order of our Lady of 
Mercy in the thirteenth century, who is represented by painters 
holding a ship, to show the extraordinary virtue which she 
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received from God to calm storms by her prayers, and save the 
sinking mariners*.” 

It would be long to speak of the material provisions for the 
traveller’s wants and protection which direct him to the Catholic 
Church as to their source. The road itself was often made by 
abbots and bishops, or devout laymen, who through charity 
assisted the wayfarer; as when Sir William Littlesbery, in 
Edward LV.’s time, being mayor of London and tradesman of 
the city, gave 500 marks to the repairing of highways betwixt 
London and Cambridge; and Henry Geble, another mayor, 
left by his will 200 pounds for the highways in general. The 
medizval Spanish roads are admitted to have been “the works 
of the clergy and the long-bearded monks, who made straight, 
wide, and easy the way which led to their convents.” The 
itineraries were composed through the same motive by holy 
men; as when Friar John of Dusseldorf wrote an itinerary of 
the Holy Land, which he had visited in 1494+. <A metrical 
guide, entitled “The Way from the Lond of Engelond unto 
Sent Jamez in Galiz,” was written in the thirteenth century. 
Little Latin books of most devout prayers for each holy place 
were widely disseminated. One of these, printed at Venice in 
1573, entitled “Liber de Perenni Cultu Terree Sanctze et de 
Fructuosa ejus Peregrinatione,” by Ragusinus, cannot be read with- 
out emotion, though the information contained in it is not exactly 
what is furnished by the approved manuals, which in our age are 
placed in the hands of those who leave their own country. The 
protection of travellers was not confined to the holy land. The 
police of the roads in many countries was an institution of 
charity, springing from the Catholic Church. In the island of 
Zeland in Denmark, there was a religious association contem- 
porary with that of the pontiff brethren, to protect men from 
the pirates of the Baltic. This was founded in 1170 under 
Suenon III., by Absalon, bishop of Roschild, whom Saxon the 
grammarian styles in consequence Piratarum Domitor{. The 
society was called Piratica Roschildensis, of which the statutes 
still exist. Its first superior was Wetheman, whom Saxon calls 
piratiz operibus clarum. Before an expedition these Roschild 
brethren were to go to confession, and receive the holy com- 
munion. The captives whom they delivered from the pagan 
pirates were to be clothed by them, and then conducted to 
their respective homes §. St. Bridget alludes to other dangers, 
against which the Holy See had frequently to interpose in 
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behalf of travellers. ‘“ Let kings,” she says, “study to abolish 
that ancient custom which ordains that in case of shipwreck, 
those who escape to shore shall lose their right to the property 
that may be saved.. O what an impious cruelty is it to add 
affliction to affliction thus*.” Pursuing then his way by land, 
the bridges constitute other signals to remind the traveller of 
the Catholic Church, which taught men that it was a work of 
charity to construct them. Thus we read in Stow’s survey, that 
“Stephen Spilman of Norfolk, in 1404, gave his goods to the 
making or repairing of bridges, and other like godly uses,” 
that Hugh Clopton, mayor in 1492, built the great stone- 
arched bridge at Stratford-upon-Avon, and did many other 
things of great charity ; and that among other charities, Robert 
Large, mayor in 1440, gave by will to London Bridge 100 
marks ; and towards the vaulting over the water-course of Wal- 
brook 200 marks.. Tolls were sometimes demanded for main- 
taining them ; but by a law of Charlemagne, no one was to be 
compelled to traverse a bridge where there was a toll to pay, 
when it was easy to pass the river in another placet. The 
magnificent bridge over the Tagus, some leagues below Talavera 
de la Reina, was built in 1838 by Pedro Tenoria, archbishop of 
Toledo, for the pilgrims on their way to the Jeronomite Convent 
of Guadalupe; that of Ponferrada, in the kingdom of Leon, was 
built in the eleventh century, for the passage of pilgrims to 
Compostella. The road from Pamplona to Logrofo, one of the 
grand lines taken by the pilgrims on their way to Santiago, 
owes in common with many others, its bridges, hostels, and 
accommodations, to pious benefactors who wished to facilitate 
the progress of the devout. ‘ From the poor shepherd and the 
humble hermit,” says Cibrario, “who, wanting gold, employed 
their personal labour in erecting a house of refuge, or keeping a 
ferry across a dangerous torrent, to the prelate who, in order 
to build an hospice and the bridges of his diocese, sold his 
library and his furniture, like Alvaro, bishop of Coria, the reli- 
gious principle concentrating zeal in a common focus, multiplied 
the social forces a hundred-fold f.” 

Brockman, in an edition of the Saga of Ingwar, speaks of a 
formula found in Runic inscriptions on occasion of bridges built 
for the repose of the souls of certain men. Olaus Celsius cites 
many Runic inscriptions on bridges and by road sides, constructed 
through piety. One of the latter was as follows :— 


“ Straverunt alii nobis, nos posteritati, 
Omnibus ut Christus stravit ad astra viam.”’ 
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The very stones used in their construction were made to testify 
faith. So late even as in 1426, when the tower on London 
Bridge was newly built, the mayor and sheriffs of London laying 
the first corner-stones in the foundation, we read that “ upon 
every of these four stones was engraven in fair Roman letters the 
name of Ihesus.” At the end of every bridge was a chapel, 
and often a house of refuge for pilgrims, served by templars or 
knights hospitallers, as at St. Giles of Moncalier. Where there 
was no bridge, ferry boats were established to convey the poor 
for the love of God, as at the abbey of Stura near Turin. 
Monks of Vallombrosa filled this charitable office, and served 
the adjacent hospice. The hospital of St. James de Alto-Passo, 
founded in the eleventh century by twelve pious men, on the 
borders of the territories of Lucca and Florence, formed a 
numerous congregation from which the monks of St. Jacques- 
du-haut-Pas in Paris drew their title. The office of these reli- 
gious brethren was like that of the pontiff brethren, to establish 
bridges and ferries, at which the poor were exempt from toll, to 
succour and escort travellers and defend them from banditti, 
and to assist the indigent. The pontiff brothers wore a white 
habit in some places, having the figure of a hammer or chisel 
worked on it. These brothers having taken the vow of poverty, 
disdained fortune, living in celibacy and retreat. Their only 
attachment to the world was by an heroic devotion ; for their 
functions were daily, painful, and dangerous. Content with 
their obscure duties they escaped envy and celebrity ; so that 
history, more attentive to crimes than to virtues, left their 
memory almost to perish *. The pontiff brothers took charge 
also, in general, of the security of travellers ; for which purpose 
they constructed posts of defence in dangerous passes, as that of 
Malemont between the Durance and the Paris road, named le 
Coteau Ensanglante, from the number of murders there com- 
mitted previously t. The office of guides was discharged at 
times by monks themselves. ‘“ For guides of the road,” says an 
ancient rule, “are to be employed such brethren as know no 
art; but if any necessity should arise, then even those monks 
who are labouring at some art, should be deputed to assist 
travellers by directing them on the way{.” Arrived at his 
inn, a traveller is presented with memorials of Catholic charity 
in every form. In the first place, the very origin and construc- 
tion of inns points to the Catholic Church. 

The chief object of the institution of the porte-croix of Italy 
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was the exercise of holy hospitality, which Pope Alexander IIL., 
flying from Barbarossa, experienced at the hands of these 
brethren. 


vv & ijdn redéOerr dyaddy Kai vucri mibicOar*. 


* At such an hour there are who love to stray, 
And meet the advancing pilgrim ere the day 
Close on the remnant of their weary way.” 


The inn-keeper, as the stranger has found him in many places 
where the Catholic simplicity reigned, is a religious man who 
greets his guest with hospitable words— 


“ To-night, my friends, within this humble cot, 
Be the dead load of mortal ills forgot, 
Renewing, when the rosy summits glow 
At morn, your various journey, sad and slow.” 


Lord Carnarvon found his hostess at the Viuda San Valentina 
at Santiago, proud of the antiquity of her inn. “She enumerated 
the guests who had at various times reposed within her sacred 
threshold ; the Silveiras in recent days, and in times long past, 
many holy men, Heaven rest their souls! many champions of 
the faith, and royal pilgrims.” With respect to inns in general, 
we should remember, that antiquity knew not of such kind pro- 
vision for the traveller’s wants. “ When inn-keepers,” says 
Plato, “establish themselves in desert places on the sides of 
great roads to receive travellers, and furnish a refuge for them 
against tempests or excessive heat—ovy we éraipove dekdpevog 
pra rapacyy %évva—not as friends receiving them to hospi- 
tality—we 0’ éx@pote aiyuadwrove, they require from them an 
exorbitant, unjust, and impure ransom. To such inns, which 
in spite of the religious influence might still exist, the old pro- 
verb quaintly thus alludes— 


“ A boire et manger exultamus 
Mais au débourser suspiramus.” 


The Catholic Church, however, interposed to protect tra- 
vellers from imposition at inns; and we find that from an early 
age the state co-operated; for Cassiodorus caused to be or- 
dained by an edict, that the price of all things in hostels sold 
to travellers should be fixed by the bishops of the respective 
places. The foundation of hostels was an ordinary work of 
charity. Thus a layman named Atolus, through regard for 
St. Remy, whom he saw so charitable, founded twelve hostels to 
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receive all poor travellers, as was expressed upon his tomb in 
these lines— 


“ Is struxit bissexa suis xenodochia rebus, 
Jure fovens plebes, divitiis inopes, 
Sic proprium censum ccelum transvexit ad altum, 
In quo suscepit quod miseranda dedit. 
Hoe totum sub amore sacri studioque Remigi 
Ob hoc preerutilum detinet ipse solum.” 


Some inns were expressly built for the accommodation of pil- 
grims. Thus at Arles was a hostel founded by the Mareschal 
de Boncicaud, in the convent of the Trinitarians, to receive 
poor travellers who were going to or returning from the Holy 
Land*. Others founded by religious men were for all who 
passed. Thus St. Domnole, bishop of Mans, founded in his 
city a house for fifty monks to exercise hospitality to all poor 
wayfarers, and another hostel without the walls, to receive the 
poor and all passers by of every description, who might be pre- 
vented from entering the town in consequence of the continual 
guards, who might find there a charitable hospitality t. Some 
men in Italy left their libraries to hostels destined for the recep- 
tion of poor strangers travelling t, which was to provide for a 
want that the monastic rule expressly recognized ; as when we 
read “ Monks on a journey, if the way be long, should take with 
them little codexes with certain readings in them, that while 
they rest on the road they may have somewhat to feed their 
minds withal{.” There was attention even to the instruction of 
travellers, by means of inscriptions and pictures on the walls 
of inns. Cardinal Paleeotus treats expressly upon what sort of 
pictures should be placed in hospices and hostels, within and 
without the walls of cities ||; though the poorest pilgrim in 
the middle ages, as every devout Catholic traveller still provides, 
had some sacred painting or image in a diptych or triptych of 
wood, which he carried with him on his journey {. Mabillon 
observed, that in the inns of Germany every sleeping-room con- 
tained a crucifix, and that some pious inscription was over the 
door of each room, as also of the house**. Lord Carnarvon 
relates, that inthe inn at Velez in Portugal, he gazed on “sundry 
pictures of hell and flaming sinners, which were placed in his 
room,” but not exclusively with the intention he supposes. 


* Du Port. Hist. de ’Eglise d’Arles. 
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That the signs of inns were avowedly signals to remind the 
traveller each night of the mysteries and saints of the Catholic 
Church, is known to every one. The keys of St. Peter, the 
visitation, the angel guardian, the three kings, the sign of the 
archangel with the balance, of the hermit St. Guthlak, of the 
mitre, of St. Martin, and others, were thus of necessity upon the 
tongue of every traveller, who is now directed to the unmeaning 
titles substituted, of the return of spring or of the greyhound. 
In Spain, the signs of inns are often truly impressive, though 
filling the race of scorners with disdain. Thus on the road from 
Seville to Ronda, you pass the passada De los Dolores: at Jaen, 
is the inn which has for sign the Holy Face—that of our Lord ; 
at Teba in Andalucia, are the inns called Jesus Nazareno and 
Santa Maria del Carmen. In Spain, many inns are styled from 
the hermitage in the adjoining wood or rock. Thus on the road 
from Madrid to Grenada, by Santa-Cruz de Mudela, the tra- 
veller comes to Nuestra Sefiora de la Consolacion, hermitage 
and inn. On his way from the same capital to Gijon and Aviles 
by Leon and Oviedo, he passes Marne, a hermitage and inn; 
and when travelling to Badajos from Madrid, by Talavera de la 
Reyna, after the ford of Arroyo de San Servan, he arrives at 
Nuestra Sefiora de Perales, another hermitage and inn. Many 
of the Spanish Ventas have been built by the monks to whom 
the village or adjoining territory belonged; and some, we are 
told, have “at a distance quite the air of a noble mansion, 
their walls, towers, and often elegant elevations glittering in 
the sun, gay and promising to the wearied man.” Indeed, every 
where the aspect of the Catholic inn has struck many a modern 
observer with a sense of the advantages of the ancient mode of 
travelling. It would be difficult not to remember with pleasure, 
for instance, the being lodged at the top of an hostel in Italy, in 
one of those out-of-the-way rooms, hard to find; a lovely re- 
treat, where there was no other company but the swallows in 
the broad eaves over the window, where the traveller was safe 
from the invasions of society, and might reflect at leisure upon 
what a recent traveller styles the best sights of all in Ferrara— 
“the long silent streets, and the dismantled palaces where ivy 
waves in lieu of banners, and where rank weeds are slowly 
creeping up the long untrodden stairs.” There was retirement 
even in the inn. There was an occasion also for meeting at it 
some holy man, whose instructions and habit might awaken or 
confirm Catholic ideas in the common traveller. 

Machiavel, indeed, merely reckoned upon deriving at an inn 
information on ordinary topics ; for when describing his own 
mode of life in his country-house, he says, “ In the evening, 
after leaving the wood and my books, I repair to the hostel, on 
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the great road, where I converse with the travellers, asking 
them news of their respective countries, learning from them 
many things, and observing the diversity of tastes and disposi- 
tion which must always be discoverable in a multitude of 
strangers * ;” but assuredly there might be found also much that 
could awaken a religious order of ideas, not, perhaps, very 
pleasing to the traveller who would tamper with their faith. 
““* It appears to me,’ says the innkeeper at Pedroso, alluding to 
one of this class, ‘that we have evil guests in the house ; I more 
than suspect that he does not belong to the Irish Christians I 
spoke to him about.’ ‘ Maria santissima!’ replied his wife, 
‘what shall we do to purify the house when he is gone?’ 
The next morning, when we led forth the horses, and mounted, 
there were several people at the door, staring at us. ‘ What 
is the meaning of this? said I to my servant. ‘ It is whis- 
pered that we are no Christians, he replied; ‘they have 
come to cross themselves at our departure.’ In effect they 
did so the moment that we rode forward.” Dom Mabillon, 
on his journeys, when he slept at an inn, used to take 
care, before he left it, to give instructions to the parents, chil- 
dren, and servants, and to leave them pictures or chaplets as 
a remembrance f. 

Arrived at the hostel of the Vadere, on his journey to Zarai- 
cego, St. Peter of Alcantara intended to pass the night there. 
The day had been oppressively hot, and he sat on a stone out- 
side. ‘Though the numerous persons who arrived treated him 
with great respect, kissing his habit as they passed, he found 
that such a crowd, and the unavoidable noise attending it, would 
be unsuitable to him, and he resolved to move away. So with- 
out speaking to any one, he stepped aside with his companion, 
and took refuge in a little wood near the inn, intending to spend 
the night in it. When supper time came, some of the travellers 
came out to invite the holy man to sit down to table; and not 
finding him, they searched all about. At length, discovering 
him at prayer in the wood, and he refusing to return, they 
brought provisions out to him, and then, on their return, told all 
the persons in the inn of all that had passed. These poor 
people were so moved, that entering into themselves they 
moderated their boisterous merriment, and proceeded next 
morning on their way, impressed with a salutary remembrance f. 
Here is another instance which can indicate the charm that the 
Catholic religion sheds over an adventurous course, by repre- 
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senting all meetings, however apparently fortuitous, as by a Di- 
vine Providence ordained, thus rendering commonest events 
occasion for that Virgilian address, 


* Quisquis es, haud credo, invisus ceelestibus auras, 
Vitales carpis, Tyriam qui adveneris urbem *.” 


Gero, count of Montfort and Pfulendorff, in the year 1035, 
being advanced in years, happening to travel from Montfort to 
Pfulendorff, and meeting in a boat, on the Lake of Constance, 
the Petrusian abbot, made up his mind to fulfil an intention 
which he had long conceived, and after much entreaty persuaded 
him to give him the monastic habit +. Of the Church too, in 
primitive times, we may be reminded by the letters of introduc- 
tion which, in the form of letters of communion, and in the 
effects of gracious services consequent upon them, may be said 
to date their origin from her charitable zeal. Thus Pope St. 
Gregory gave to St. Augustin, as he went to England, a letter 
of introduction to St. Virgile, bishop of Arles, which city re- 
ceived him on his way{. Nor can travellers be insensible to 
the spiritual provision constantly making by the Catholic Church 
for their safety, and advance on the road of the true country 
which can claim us all. In the ninth century we find that a 
bishop, on his visitations, was to inquire whether each priest said 
mass daily at tierce, and afterwards fasted till midday, in order 
that if strangers, travellers, or guests should arrive on their 
journey, he might be able to sing mass again for them). A 
recent traveller remarks, that on a journey Spaniards, if they 
can, will always go to church ; for they say that no time is ever 
lost in travelling by feeding horses and hearing mass,—misa y 
cebada no estorban jornada. 

At the east end of Rochester bridge was a chapel, founded for 
the support of three priests, to say three masses daily, the first 
at five, the second at eight, and the third at eleven o’clock, so 
that travellers arriving between these hours would find means 
of satisfying their devotion. Similarly, on the stone London 
bridge, in King John’s time, “ a mason, being master workman 
of the bridge, builded from the foundation the large chapel on 
that bridge of his own charges, which chapel was then endowed 
for two priests, four clerks, &c., besides chantries since founded, 
for John Hatfield and other. After the finishing of this chapel, 
which was the first building upon those arches, sundry houses at 
times were erected, and many charitable men gave lands, tene- 
ments, or sums of money, towards maintenance thereof.” The 
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wood chapel is another memorial of the tender solicitude of 
Catholicism for travellers. The oak, no longer sacred to the 
false Jupiter, bears on its trunk a memorial of Christ, of his 
blessed Mother, and of his canonized friends. Attached to huge 
trees, or under the canopy of mossy caves, wayfarers found the 
image of our consolatrix afflictorum, and her divine Son stretch- 
ing out his arms to them, or of some saint, whose memory had 
embalmed that forest. ‘These memorials were placed originally 
by the first missionaries in order to abolish the blind supersti- 
tions of the idolaters. Such was the origin of the image on the 
oak of Allonville, near Yvetot, in Normandy ; on the oak of our 
Lady near Elbeuf ; on the beech of St. Nicholas, between Elbeuf 
and Saussaye ; on the beech between Orival and La Londe; on 
the chéne a l’ane in the forest of Jumiéges ; on the beech of our 
Lady near Bourgtheroulde ; and of those on others*. Little 
oratories of this kind were placed later, as memorials of grati- 
tude for miraculous aid, and perhaps of the love for the sanctu- 
aries of father land, as that of our Lady of Czestochowa on the 
oak in the forest of St. Germain, placed there by a Polish lady 
after recovery from an illness, and in pursuance of a vow. St. 
Felix of Cantalicia, when a shepherd boy, used to mark with his 
knife little crosses on the bark of the trees, before which 
assembling his companions he used to discourse to them on the 
passion of Christ ft. Raspalia is a wood near Gerardimont, in 
Flanders, five leagues from Brussels, a beautiful tract, most 
adapted to religious solitude. In this wood Adrien de Schrevel, 
a shepherd, through devotion fixed an image of the blessed 
Virgin to a tree, and near it built a little cell, in which he lived 
like a hermit. In process of time the people around conceived 
such a regard for the spot that a chapel was built, which afforded 
its peace to the passing stranger{. In short, we find monu- 
mental proof every where to remind travellers that Catholicity 
held them to be not exempted from the spiritual obligations of 
Christian men. Thomas Cantipratanus relates, that a certain 
priest, John, from Dacia, went with some friends to the Holy 
Land. These friends wishing to leave Jerusalem early on 
Easter morning, having arrived there only the preceding day, he 
reminded them of their duty to hear mass before departing, but 
as they could not be persuaded to wait for it, he remained alone, 
and not till after the divine office set out on his return to the 
sea. During that solitary and perilous journey, it is said that he 
was led by an angel who conducted him home, saying that it 
was to reward his having venerated the sacraments of Christ, for 


* La Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse. 
+ F, Francis de Dieppe, la Vie de S. Felix, 6. 
} De Jonghe Belgium Dominicanum, 354. 
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the sake of which he had not abhorred solitude in a foreign 
land*. In fact, the rules which the Catholic Church prescribed 
to travellers, must be reckoned among her provisions for their 
welfare. To estimate the idea which she entertains of the 
manner in which journeys should be performed, we ought to 
consult the old manuals for pilgrims, some of which are truly 
charming. That by the Pére Richeome, entitled the Pilgrim of 
Loretto, is a book of devotion, divided into days, prescribing the 
meditations for the morning and for the “ after dinner” of each 
day ; the rules for confession and communion on arriving, as for 
the exercises during the stay; and then describing the adven- 
tures on the return, and the pious results of the journey. For 
the same object we should read also the old monastic rules ; for 
it is well known that more or less to all classes of men these re- 
gulations were proposed. On referring then to these sources, 
we find that, in the first place, there was to be a solemn and 
affectionate taking leave of friends. “ Spiritual brethren, on 
departing,” says the rule, “ if they do not take leave of the others 
should know that they are excommunicated from charity during 
their absence, as we read in the lives of the Fathers of a brother 
from the East coming to the West, who recollecting that-he had 
not wished one brother farewell, retraced his journey to make 
amends to him+.” Mabillon found it the established custom in 
Germany for persons, on their departure from any place, whether 
religious house or public inn, to be invited to drink wine, in 
amorem sancti Johannist. The love of union pierces through 
the quaint lines of the old proverb of the thirteenth century, 
prescribing the best attendance for a journey :— 


“ Compagnie de deux, compagnie de Dieu ; 
Compagnie de trois, compagnie de rois ; 
Compagnie de quatre, compagnie de diable.” 


All travellers were to pray, the Catholic religion preserving 
those devout habits, which even the Gentile poet recognises as 
becoming in the stranger, as when Dejanira asks, “ Where did 
you leave Hercules?” To whom Lichas answers, “ On the 
shore of Eubcea, where he raises altars and makes offerings to 
Jove §.” The modern habits of thought seem to attach but little 
importance to prayer as a provision against dangers on the road, 
even after we have added travelling seventy miles an hour to 
the fates ; but Catholicism insists on journeys being religiously 
commenced and prosecuted. In travelling, the wayfarer is to 
think of the flight into Egypt and of the return ; for the Virgin 


* Ap. de la Cerda de Excellentia Coelest. Spirit. ¢c. 23. 
+ Regula Magistri, cap. lxiii. ap. Luc. Holst. Codex Reg. 
+ Iter Germanicum, 19. § Trachin. 237. 
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Mother and her divine Son, St. Joseph and his guardian angel, 
are to be his companions on the road; therefore in the church 
of St. Laurence, at Arles, was a silver image of our Lady, styled 
“ ndtre dame de bon voyage*.” Alms too were to be given : 
thus Queen Constantia, wife of Don Pedro, king of Arragon, 
being about to embark to rejoin him in Sicily, where he was in 
some danger, gave great alms to all the convents of the Order 
of Mercy, and besought prayers for her happy voyage +. 
According to Catholicism, which abolishes the idea of chance, 
all escapes from the perils incident to travel are to furnish men 
with a source of lasting gratitude. Their style of narrating them 
is to be that of Richard, king of the Romans, in 1257, when he 
wrote to his senechal in England, giving him an account of his 
voyage from Yarmouth and safe arrival at Dordrech, adding, 
that they arrived in safety “by the grace of God{.”. In the 
absence of fierce passions, morbid excitement, and a thirst for 
money, men will sometimes still travel slowly, peaceably, like 
true Merovingian kings, stopping frequently to feed the horses, 
coming to a halt at nightfall to sup, and not setting out in the 
morning till a visit has been paid to the nearest church, monas- 
tery, or ruin nearest to the inn. Such travelling will recall 
many ideas and habits of the Catholic religion. In the church 
of Buechu, in Bavaria, Edigna is represented in the habit of a 
pilgrim, seated in a cart drawn by oxen, with a cock by her side 
and a bell placed in front, passing thus with the symbols of vigi- 
lance and prayer through a lovely country clothed with forests, 
interspersed with villages, having near her asolitary church upon 
an eminence §._ Without the vigilance, the regularity, and the 
prayer, all which direct to Catholicity of manners, the slowest 
will not profit more than the quickest travelling. ‘“ Monks, 
when on a journey,” says an ancient rule, “ after reciting the 
prescribed psalms, and at the proper hours the prayers, kneeling 
at a little distance from the way, may then, on returning to it, 
engage in common conversation—et sic se communibus fabulis, 
si voluerint, misceant ||.” The difference, however, between 
these common fables, according as they are related by those 
whose minds have heen formed by the Catholic religion, and by 
others, is so immense, that we may reckon the very contrast 
itself as yielding another signal directing travellers to the Church. 
Take an instance of the former: St. Gebhard, when a youth, 
left his country with two other young students, Altman and 


* Du Port, Hist. de ’Eglise d’Arles, 327. 
+ Hist. de ’Ordre de la Mercy, 151. 

+ M. Paris, ad an. 1257. 

§ Raderus Bavaria Sancta, ii. 240. 

|| Regula Magistri, cap. lvi. 
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Adalbero. Coming to a fountain, the three friends sat down, 
and took the bread from their wallets which was to serve for 
their dinner. They then began to speak about their future 
destinations, when Altman said that he expected to be a bishop 
in Bavaria, and that he would found a monastery. Adalbero 
said he should wish to become a priest at Wirzburg, where he 
might found a house for religious men. Then Gebhard said 
that he thought also he should be a bishop, and that he would 
found a monastery of Augustinians. These wishes, uttered in 
jest by the youthful travellers, were ratified in heaven. Altman 
founded Tothviennensis ; Adalbero, Lambacensis ; and Gebhard, 
when archbishop of Saltzburg, Amuntensis*, The work of 
Cesar of Heisterbach, and the Magnum Speculum, will show 
how edifying would be the common narratives of the devout 
Catholic wayfarer in the middle ages ; while to observe the 
contrast in our times, where Catholic does not influence men, 
we have only to appeal to every one’s personal observation. 
The Sunday rest may no less guide travellers to the Catholic 
Church, which for such divine and reasonable motives prescribes 
it. “ The hermits,” says the rule of Camaldoli, ‘‘ must never 
travel on Sundays or festivals, unless obedience or necessity 
requires t. The general direction of the traveller’s mind on all 
days is expressed by the Franciscan rules for behaviour without 
the house :—“ Non leviter circumspicere quantocyus negotia 
expedire—Cum eedificatione omnibus loqui—Modestiam et gra- 
vitatem servare—Discrete cum opus fuerit interrogare—Curiosa 
non attendere—Rumores vanos fugere—Loca sancta frequens 
visitare[.” Catholicism had for object too, which was seen 
accomplished in the sequel, to preserve travellers from the in- 
jury which Tyndarus said had resulted to Menelaus from his 
peregrinations, saying to him, 


BeBapBapwoat, ypdvic Hv év BaoBaporc § ; 


and yet to inspire them with patience and forbearance, accord- 
ing to the words of St. Gregory, “ Ibi eequanimiter portandi 
sunt mali, ubi aliqui reperiuntur boni.” In fine, a mere con- 
sideration of the advantage to travellers resulting from the ob- 
servance of such rules as the Catholic religion prescribes, and 
from a personal familiarity with its usages, can direct men, as in 
the instance of a recent English author, to a recognition of its 
truth. “ The traveller in the middle ages,” says this writer, 
‘* rose with the religious men beneath whose roof he had found 
shelter for the night. With them he sought, first of all, the 


* Raderus Bavaria Sancta, ii. 213. 
+ Constitut. Eremit. Camald. ec. 67. 
+ Speculum Vitze S. Francisci. § Orestes, 485. 
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altar of God, and joined in the matin office. He went forward 
on his road with prayer and benediction, Prosperum iter was the 
kindly monks’ farewell, faciat tibi Deus salutarium nostrorum : 
utinam dirigantur viee tues ad custodiendas justificationes Dei! 
and from field, and brook, and bush, the salutation still for miles 
came forth, haunting his ear, Procedas in pace in nomine 
Domini! A cloud of good wishes accompanied and guarded 
him from monastery to monastery, while the courts of bishops 
and the cloisters of learned men were opened to him. True, 
his progress was slow, and often beset with dangers, yet, upon 
the whole, the traveller of those times had some solid advan- 
tages which now-a-days we may be allowed to regret, and for 
which we might be willing to exchange no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our modern facilities *.’ On his return, the traveller 
finds other directions conducive to his devout meditation of 
eternal things, provided for him by the Catholic religion, of 
which he can best appreciate the importance after observing the 
consequences of travel where they are unknown. He is warned 
to be on his guard against the distractions arising from his 
journey ; for to him is applicable, in a certain sense, and with 
the necessary modifications, the injunction given to monks, who 
on returning from a journey, however short, during the rest of 
the day, at the end of all the canonical hours, were to prostrate 
themselves on the pavement, and ask the prayers of all, on 
account of the excesses which they might perchance have com- 
mitted on the way, by sight, or hearing, or using idle wordst. 
The prayer accompanying the benediction on his return, was as 
follows: “ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, miserere huic famulo 
tuo, et quicquid ei in via subripuit visus aut auditus male rei, 
aut otiosi sermonis totum ineffabili pietate propitiatus indulge 
-per Christum Dominum nostrum{.” Though merely secular, he 
cannot but admire the excellence of another rule which Catho- 
licity would recommend to all, telling him that he is to be no 
less on his guard against disturbing or scandalizing others by dis- 
closing what may distract their minds or wound charity ; which 
direction may be gathered from these words of another most 
ancient rule, “ When monks return from a journey they must 
not relate in the monastery what evil they have heard or seen 
on the way § ;” as also from another, which says, “ Revertentes 
ea que foris agi viderint referre non audeant, nisi illa tantum 
que edificent audientes ||.” Mabillon, in his own reserve, sup- 


* Faber—“ Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches.” 
+ Hist. Cassinensis, lib. ix. 533. 

+ Ceesar Heister. Ilust. Mir. lib. vii. c. 11. 
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plies an exaniple which indicates a virtue in the Catholic mind | 
which the mere worldly traveller can now hardly conceive, but 
which may direct him to truth by the practical effects which are 
deduced from it ; for when relating his visit to Monte Cassino, 
he adds, “ there are not wanting here old monks of great merit, 
superior even to youths in fervour and desire of regular disci- 
pline, quorum si revelaremus nomina, modestiam et latendi de- 
siderium forsan offenderemus*.” Finally, after completing a 
journey, the mind was to be rendered more familiar with the 
thought of the pilgrimage which all must make to a future world ; 
and for which faith and good works were the needful provision. 
There are some whose wanderings have been long protracted, 
who on their return to their country, and to what they once 
esteemed their home, experience poignant, and to human aid in- 
consolable sorrow, like him the poet tells of, who had 


* left in youth his father-land, 

But from the hour he waved his parting hand, 
Each trace wax’d fainter of his course, till all 
Had nearly ceased his memory to recall ; 

The young forgot him and the old had died.” 


“ This,” says a modern English author, “is the most purely 
painful of all painful things. It presses on us with its whole un- 
alleviated weight ;” but Catholicity had the secret of rendering 
even this burden lightsome, as many examples can demonstrate. 
In the year 1249, the bishop of Tortosa, in Syria, an English- 
man of the Dominican order, returned to England, as Mathieu 
Paris says, through love of his native soil, and with the intention 
of visiting his relations at Reading. But when he came there, 
he found that his paternal house had fallen to ruins, and he could 
find no one living who was related to him. Here was an in- 
stance of the sorrow deprecated. And is this now his home ? 


“ Hic labor extremus, longarum heec meta viarum f 2?” 


If so, this forest of human life, will Southey say, inflicts no direr 
penalty. But these are the world’s thoughts. What an ad- 
vantage will it then prove to be able to retain.a mind like that 
of this good Dominican and bishop, who after preaching the next 
day in the convent of Reading, as if nothing painful had. hap- 
pened, though all his auditory were personally unknown to him, 
calmly and cheerfully departed again to his see in peace ; or like 
that of Dom Mabillon, who concludes the account of his journey 
to Italy with these affecting but courageous words: “ So we 
returned to our monastery of St. Germain in Paris. Nunc mihi 


* Iter Italicum, 124. + Ain. iii. 714. 
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tamdem receptui canendum, nunc de alio itinere cogitandum. 
Nam, ut ait Augustinus, peregrinationes, quas quietas et faciles 
habere nequeas, per totam cogitare vitam, non est hominis de 
illa una ultima, que mors vocatur, cogitantis, de qua vel sola 
intelligis esse cogitandum*.” But we must here conclude 
this general view of the spiritual direction afforded by journeys, 
which has been obtained along or near the road which St. Bona- 
ventura designates as that of the devout meditation on eternal 
things ; for henceforth, in order that what now appears but indis- 
tinctly may appear right plainly, we must explore each of the 
avenues which open from it, along which pass so many men 
burning, and oft unconsciously, to reach the centre, though at 
times, from unskilled anxiety, not loth to follow too long trans- 
verse paths ; and this perambulation will occupy us during the 
next book. We shall find that not only as we now observe, can 
the mere fact of so many journeys having been undertaken and 
concluded with such views, inspire men who feel the void that 
their disuse occasions with a desire of passing on to the Catholic 
Church, which alone knew how to supply them, to sanctify the 
traveller, his objects, and his sufferings, rendering each journey 
fruitful to himself and to others ; but that at each halt he makes, 
and at each diverging way, there are countless objects which can 
still guide him to beatitude, while drawn towards the centre, 
which is its focus, not by the geometrical necessity of which 
Plato speaks, but by love. . 


* Iter Italicum. 
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